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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE POPISH CONTROVERSY IN 
IRELAND. 


In the present state of ecclesiastical affairs, the mode in which the 
controversy between papists and protestants is carried on in Ireland 
is obviously a matter of great interest and importance ; and some cir 
cumstances which have lately occurred throw great light upon it. 
Perhaps the most concise and simple way of stating them may be to 
give them in the order of their occurrence, or, more properly speaking, 
in the order in which they happen to have come under the notice of 
the writer. The Constitution, or Cork Advertiser, for the 24th Nov., 
contained the following paragraph, which it professed to copy from 
the “ Limerick Chronicle ;’— 

“ A most extraordinary discourse was delivered at Trinity College chapel, on Sun- 
day last. Several thought that Father Tom Maguire was the preacher ; but it ap- 
pears it was one of the junior fellows who has commenced a series of sermons on the 
Prophecies.” 

This, if not very original, was pleasant and good-humoured, and at 
the same time business-like, for it had a natural tendency to excite cu- 
riosity, which one may reasonably suppose that the vigilant “ Limerick 
Chronicle’’ had even then secretly resolved to gratify. Whether there 
is any personal resemblance which might countenance the delusion 
under which some of the audience are said to have laboured, the 
writer does not know; but it is more probable that the facetious 
person who does the religion for that newspaper only meant to say 
that some of the hearers thought the preacher was a papist, and so he 
expressed this by naming the popish controversialist of whom he knew 
most. The curiosity thus excited must have been speedily gratified, 
for the “ Warder” of Dec. 1 contains the following article :— 

** roppiso ! 


“ The Limerick Chronicle has published the following curious summary of a ser- 
mon, said to have been preached by the Rev. Mr. Topp, in the College Chapel, on 
the 18th ult:— 

‘ The Rev. James Todd, F.T.C.D., preached a sermon in the College Chapel, on 
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Sunday, the 18th instant, which produced a considerable sensation among the 
Fellows aud Students. The text was from | Tim. iv. 1, 2, and 3 verses. It was 
the last of his Donnelan lectures. This portion of Scripture has been very generally 
applied by all Protestant theologians on the authority of the learned J. P. Mede 
[sic] and Bartholomew Newton, [sic] to the departure from the faith made by the 
Church of Rome. The Preacher undertook to shew that this was not the true inter- 
pretation of the text, because it could not be said that the Church of Rome aposta- 
tized from the faith once delivered to the Saints, for she held all the essential doc- 
trines of Christianity, enumerated in the preceding verse—the incarnation of the 
Son—his death—his resurrection and ascension, the out-pouring of the Holy Spirit 
—the epiphany, and bis final coming to judgment. A church that makes these doc- 
trines the basis of her creed, as the Church of Rome doth, in the judgment of the 
Preacher, would not be an apostate church. ’*Tis true that she has mingled with 
them many errors, and canonized the grossest idolatry, but still she kept the faith. 
He then enlarged on the marks of the apostasy, as laid down by the inspired writer, 
‘‘ giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils,’ not meaning subjectively, 
a mode of teaching about demons, or the spirits of dead men, as Mr. Mede would 
interpret the words, but objectively, the doctrines that were taught out of devils, the 
meaning which the word generally has in the New Testament :—‘‘ Forbidding to 
marry, and toabstain from meats, which God had created to be received with thanks- 
giving of them, which believe and know the truth.” He contended that the for- 
bidding to marry (here mentioned) could not be set down as a characteristic of a 
church that exalted matrimony into the rank of a Sacrament, and placed it on an 
equality with the Lord's supper. It shewed a deeper corruption than the practice 
which obtained in the Church of Rome. ‘The words of the Apostle might more 
properly be applied to the law of Scotland, and the recent Marriage Act in England, 
which legalizes the solemn union without calling on the Church to witness the con- 
tract, than to the vow of celibacy which the Roman-catholic Church imposes on its 
priesthood—it shews something more corrupt even than this abandonment of the 
principles of religion—-“* The abstaining from meats,” the other marks of the apostasy, 
he maintained, is quite different from the fasting recommended by the church of 
Rome. It means that the heretical sect would teach that there was something 
unfit in meats themselves that rendered them improper to be eaten, such as the Jews 
taught respecting certain kinds of food—Both the celibacy of the Charch of Rome, 
and the abstinence occasionally from meat, were generally practised in the Eastern 
Church at a very early period, far before the apostasy of the Roman Church was 
established, even according to Bishop Newton's authority, they prevailed there in the 
Srd and 4th centuries. This admission the learned Preacher contended, upset the 
bishop's entire theory in the interpretation of this remarkable prophecy. ‘This was 
the substance of Mr. Todd's learned discourse. It is the view which has been taken 
up by Maitland and some more of that party who are called Paleyites in England. 
He hoped on a future occasion to pursue the subject, and to shew that the prophecies 
in the Apocalypse are not applicable to the Romish Church, in no more than this 


part of the Apostolic writings.” 

What the Limerick theologian means by Paleyifes it is hard to say. 
Perhaps it is a mistake or a misprint for Puseyites, and means that 
the doctrine is held by the “cloistered knaves’”’ at Oxford; though 
even then it is not very intelligible, unless it be meant that everything 
which Dr, Pusey believes, up to the simple proposition that two and 
two make four, is Puseyism; and even then, how far Dr. Pusey 


may hold all or any of the opinions here stated, the writer of these 


lines does not know. But it were unfair to criticise newspaper 


theology. As it regards this particular matter, it was obviously much 
more the business of the public journals to get up a fight than to ex- 
plain the matter in difference. In such a case, whoever beats, they 

like the publicans at a contested election) are sure to win. The first 
thing, therefore, was to invite Mr. Todd to take a part in the fray ; 
then to suggest that the fellows should bring him before the board of 
the university; and then, adds the “ Warder,” (for there could be no 
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harm in hinting it) “his Grace the Primate is one of the visitors; 
will the most reverend prelate pass the affair by without notice? 
We cannot bring ourselves to think so.” No; what a loss it would be 
for the newspapers, if he should; and no parliament sitting, either. 

But the writer has no wish to say an offensive word, or even to offer 
any lengthened comment, on the statements of those papers which 
notice the matter only in the way of their vocation, as an article of news. 
Nor does he wish to enter into any argument, or concern himself or his 
readers, about the proceedings of merely political protestants. ‘The im- 
portant thing is to see how the matter is taken up by the professedly 
religious part of society, and how it is treated by éhem and ‘their 
organs. ‘The writer believes that the Dublin Record, or, as it is 
now called, the Statesman and Dublin Christian Record, has long held 
much the same place in Ireland that the “ Record” does in England. 
In its number for Dec. 3rd it has the following leading article :— 


“THE REV. DR. TODD’S SERMON IN DEFENCE OF POPERY. 


* Two priests were lately in one of the Popish Bookshops, not far from Essex 
Bridge, and entered into conversation (not sub silentio) on the news of theday. Dr. 
Tonp’s defence of Popery was not, of course, forgotten, and the subject evidently 
afforded them no small gratification. One of them elated beyond measure, expressed 
his joy and gratitude in strong terms, that the Rev. Doctor was doing their work 
admirably well within the walls of our Protestant university. This is no fable. 
The occurrence took place totidem verbis. Will Dr. Topp consider this burst of 
approbation as a compliment to his honesty or his orthodoxy? A heavy responsi- 
bility lies on him, and we beg to assure him that he will have something more 
weighty and powerful to encounter, even in this world, than a newspaper paragraph. 
The divinity students of Trinity College are, as a body, of a very superior order, and 
their anxiety to know and to uphold the truth will not permit them to exhibit a 
Popish passiveness, under the instruction of a man who borrows his weapons of 
divinity from the Vatican. Dr. Topp is well aware that they are no longer school 
boys, and that having put away childish things, they will argue and reason like men. 
They will—they have, as we understand, pronounced an opinion already on the 
learned gentleman's new-light divinity ;—and they cannot arrive at the conclusion 
that he preaches the Protestantism of the Bible. Let him beware how he follows 
up the blow against pure faith and sound doctrine. 

A moral resistance must and will be made, and the farce of elevating the crucifix 
while affecting to preach the cross, must have an end. The University cannot, will 
not, permit such a desecration of her pulpit; and were the Board even disposed 
either to wink at, or pass by in silence, the Doctor’s heterodox Gospel, public opinion 
would force an inquiry and soon settle the question. His Grace the Lory Parmare, 
who is one of the Visitors, is imperatively called on to act in obedience to the trust 
committed to him. His Grace is now in Dublin, and can have no difficulty in de- 
ciding this matter. We shall say no more, but leave the ‘* Donellan Lecturer” for 
the present in the hands of the Minister of Swift’s Alley Free Church. ‘The rela- 
tion in which he stands to Mr. Topn’s opinions, makes it peculiarly fitting that he 
should come forward to demonstrate their unsoundness. 

On yesterday, Archdeacon Macrr preached in Christ’s Church, and we under- 
stand paid his respects to the ‘ Todd heresy’ in very intelligent and intelligible lan- 
guage.” 


From this article we may gather something respecting the feelings 
of the religious part of the Irish community, and the mode in which 
they would have the controversy carried on. 

In the first place, whether because it is what appeared to the 
writer of the newspaper the most important, or because he thought it 
would most impress his readers—is the fact, solemnly vouched for, 
that two priests had been known to chuckle? What will Mr. Todd 
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do now? Could he have preached the lecture if he had anticipated 
such a result? What revealed truth ought he not to have suppressed, 
what lie ought he not to have clung to and vouched for, rather than 
give such a triumph tothe enemy? When will he take a proper 
view of expediency? Suppose he thought it true, does he not see 
that it is unseasonable ; and that even if the pope should be a Chris- 
tian bishop, yet it is most desirable that he should be considered and 
treated as Antichrist ? There is in this something so characteristic that 
it deserves most serious notice of all persons, Paleyites and others. 

Secondly, the preacher is menaced with something “ more weighty 
and powerful” than a ee article, “ even in this world.” This, 
coming from a party who have no belief in purgatory, seems as if it 
could mean nothing less than perdition ; and it is most sad to see a 
newspaper theologian (for one is hardly able to believe the “wand who 
are supposed to —_— the “Record” can be so ignorant or shameless) 
setting forth the belief that the pope is Antichrist as a doctrine neces- 
sary to salvation. But what is the matter “ more weighty and power- 
ful” than a newspaper paragraph, which the preacher has, “ even 
in this world,” to tear? Why, that the students whom it is his busi- 
ness to lecture may pronounce an opinion on his divinity. What wil/ 
he do then? One would hope, for their own sakes, that the “ Dublin 
Record” is among the childish things which these young men have 
learned to put away; for surely a more childish threat was never 
uttered by impotent wrath. But suppose this or any other agitator 
should, either by newspaper paragraphs, or something either more or 
less “ weighty and powerful,” persuade some young men to expose 
themselves; what then ? 

Thirdly, supposing the students, who should of course be looked to 
in the first instance, do not take it up, surely the university will? If 
the university does not see fit to stigmatize the sermon preached in its 
own chapel, “pustic opinion” is to “FORCE” an inquiry. This is 
coming to the point; but the writer of these lines acknowledges that it 
carries the matter rather beyond his sphere of comprehension. When 
a corporation like Trinity College, Dublin, is to be “forced”’ into such 
measures with regard to one of its own fellows by “ public opinion,” 
whatever may be the plain English of such plain Irish, one gets fairly 
into pee and the writer confesses that he has never so far under- 
stood Irish politics as to be able to decide whether certain emanations 
of opinion should be ascribed to Toryism, Conservatism, Whiggism, 
or Radicalism, so singularly do they seem to him to be mixed and 
coloured by Orangeism.* But as to this threat of the “ Dublin Record,” 
it may perhaps mean that the same course, as far as practicable, 





* In order that the matter may be at all intelligible, the reader must consider (at 
least so the writer believes, but, being an Englishman, and, he confesses, very imper- 
fectly understanding this point, he may be mistaken) that in Ireland “ popery” and 
‘* radicalism” are pretty much convertible terms. Hence arises a most curious cross 
and puzale in the newspaper view of the matter. The ‘‘ Puseyites” are ‘‘ papists,” 
therefore they are “ Radicals.” Mr. Todd denies that the pope is Antichrist, there- 
fore he is a ‘‘ papist,”’ that is, a “ Puseyite,” that is, a“ Radical.” Dr. Sadleir says 
that Mr, Todd is right about the pope, and therefore he is shewn up as the 
** Puseyite Provost.” 
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should be pursued as to the heads of the university as with regard to 
its member. In the very same column it says, with reference to Mr. 
Shaw :— 

“ If we wish to have our business properly dane, we must look after it ourselves. 
We must get up the steam out of doors. We must agitate for staunch—genuine 
Protestant measures—and insist upon them. Let our wishes on the subject of our 
grievances or our fears be made known, and particularly with regard to a base sur- 
render, or transfer of the Corporations; and then, if Mr. Saaw and others will ven- 
ture any longer to pursue their compromising, and conciliatory, and ratting system 
—we shall know how to deal with them. But a locus penitentia they are entitled to, 
and should certainly have at our hands.” 


To what species of politics does this belong ?—but to keep more 
closely to what may perhaps, by courtesy be called the religious treat- 
ment of the subject, it may be worth while to look at the letter of the 
minister of the Free Church in Swift’s-alley, in whose hands the editor 
so contentedly leaves the university preacher. After some apologetic 
remarks, some reference to poor Mr. M‘Ghee’s blunder about the pope’s 
letter, and the triumph which the papists had over him, Mr, Gregg 
comes to his subject, and quite coinciding, it would seem, with the 
editor, he places the sad inexpediency of the thing in the front of the 
battle. “I believe,” he says, for Mr. Gregg is too modest a man to 
be positive, “that the Christian public thinks, and justly too, that in 
Mr. Todd’s peculiar situation as lecturer to a set of young men,” [the 
sermon was preached in the chapel before the provost and fellows, ] 
“nothing could be more il/-judged than the adoption of the course 
indicated by the notice of his lecture.” After pursuing this idea, and 
asking, “ Was this the moment for Mr. Todd to speak as he has done 
with respect to popery ?” Mr. Gregg proceeds in his next argument 
to take quite a different course ; and, to borrow a familiar Irish phrase, 
fairly “ takes arise” out of the Donellan lecturer. Indeed, if one had 
the wit, and could think it right to indulge in the laxity of expression 
which characterize the “ Limerick Chronicle,” one might say that in 
reading a good part of the paragraph one thought it had been written 
br Dr. Hooke,—or at least (to borrow a phrase which the “ Dublin 
Christian Record” culls from that “ efficient contemporary’) by one 
or other of the “cloistered knaves’’ at Oxford.* He says— 


‘‘Qdly. Mr. Todd's proceeding is at variance with his principles as a Churchman. 
‘* | would ask, is not the peculiar feature of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, considered as a Protestant Church—its distinctive feature in the Protestant 
world—is it not a respect for authority? Mind I do not say a slavish submission to 
authority, but a reasonable and Christian respect for the voice of the church, and the 


* The “‘ Dublin Record” for the 20th December contains the following paragraph ; 
which is well worth preserving from its having been culled and adopted by the paper 
which is supposed to be the organ of what may be called the religious world in 
Ireland :— 

** THE OXFORD HERESY. 


‘* Our very efficient contemporary, the Limerick Chronicle, observes as follows, on 
the Puseyite school of divinity :— 

‘ The doctrine of the Puseyites has received no countenance in Ireland, on the 
contrary, their absurd and preposterous views are repudiated by all who are eminent 
in the country for learning, piety, or discretion, with the solitary exception of the 
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opinions of the wise and good in it? It will not be denied. Should we not then 
expect to find one ‘sitting in the seat of Moses’ endeavouring to imbue the tender 
minds of his hearers with qualities accordant with this characteristic of our church ? 
Should not the spirit of his addresses be, ‘ Hear the church—hesitate in differing 
from received opinions—doubt the first impulses of your judgment, and when you 
feel yourselves compelled to differ from the body, take care and do not let your dif- 
ferences break the peace of the church or rend the seamless robe of Christ.’ I ask, 
should not this be the spirit of the conduct of a grave divine? no doubt—but how 
amazingly different from that of the Rev. Mr. Todd? His language is just this— 
‘ Set at nought the fathers of the church! disregard its holy martyrs! have no re- 
spect for the prevalent opinion of the saints! in effect, be wise in your own conceits ! 
it makes no matter what Cranmer, what Latimer, what Ridley, what Bradford, what 
Taylor, and Fox, and Tindale, and Bale, what Mede, and Ussher, and Newton, and 
Jewell—in effect, all the primitive witnesses of our holy church lived and died for— 
set at nought the Scotts, and Milner, Faber, and Bickersteth—renounce the peculiar 
caution that should be connected with your profession of churchmanship, and give 
yourselves up to the most rash and hasty opinions.’ I ask, is not this the very 
spirit of Mr. Todd's lecture? What, but this spirit, has produced all the absurdities 
of Sectarianism? Whence have these absurdities sprung ?—Identically from that 
indifference to well grounded authority which must needs be engendered in the 
school of the Rev. Mr. Todd.” 


Surely the minister of Swift’s-alley is rather outdoing the “ clois- 
tered knaves’”’ in his doctrine of tradition; but the way in which he 
arranges his authorities in his second letter is stil] more instructive 
and amusing. After saying, “I beg here to be allowed to give some 
extracts, shewing the mind of our best divines on the subject of the 
apostate or antichristian character of Rome;” he proceeds to refer, 
in the following order, and in separate paragraphs, to “ Bickersteth 
himself”’—the church of England—the church of Scotland—the church 
of Ireland — private or individual testimony, including Cranmer, 
Latimer, Ridley, &c.—testimonies before the Reformation—testimony 
of foreign reformers. Having done this, he says, “These extracts 
shew the mind of raz cuurcH so completely, that another word need 
not be expended on the subject.” What place in “ the church” can 


this protestant writer be assigning to Mr. Bickersteth? But after 
these testimonies, he adds— 


“Upon the whole then, it appears, that to view popery as the foretold apostasy, is 
the old and the safe way of viewing it, and that there are no injurious consequences 
connected with it, Whereas, to give up this view, is a departure from sound ex- 


ample, opens a door to very weighty objections against the church of England, and 
affords countenance to schism without end.” 


It is by no means the intention of the writer here to enter into the 
question which Mr. Todd has undertaken, and is well qualified, to dis- 
cuss. These facts are only noticed to shew the footing on which 
the controversy stands in Ireland, and the persons and methods 





Rey. Mr. Todd, a gentleman who has already earned for himself a very unenviable 
notoriety. Their published works, entitled, “ Tracts for the Times,” as literary pro- 
ductions, are below contempt, and the shallow sophistry exhibited throughout, 
evinces anything but honesty of purpose. There can be little doubt, therefore, that 
this spurious Oxford abortion, engendered by vanity, nurtured by hypocrisy, and 
presented to the world in its maturity, under the imposing garb of humility and 
piety, will soon terminate its short-lived career, leaving wo other record of its exist- 


ence, beyond the opprobrium it has brought on the place of its birth, and on the elois- 
tered knaves to whom it owes its being.’ ” 
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employed to carry it on; and in order to this, he would offer a few 
remarks on two points. 

First, generally, as to all who join this outcry on what are called 
protestant grounds, whether they consider protestantism as a matter 
of religion, or politics, or business, or anything else. The general 
watch-word is, “ THE BIBLE, AND THE BIBLE ONLY, IS THE RELIGION 
OF PROTESTANTS ; they are not to be bound by talmuds, or bullied by 

riests; it is the boon of heaven, the birthright of man; he is to read 
for himself, and judge for himself,” &c. Now, waiving any inquiry 
how far this can mean anything in the case of those who cannot read 
a word, or attach meaning to words which they can read, here is a 
man holding, according to Mr. Gregg’s own account, “an eminent 
position in the church,’ and obviously a very high one in the univer- 
sity, one whose life has been passed in study, who is known out of his 
own country as (to say the least) one of the most learned men in it,— 
the person selected by the regius professor of divinity to fill his chair 
while himself disabled by illness,—this man preaches a sermon in the 
college chapel, before his superiors and seniors, with which, if we may 
judge from the provost’s account, they are all well pleased. And 
what do this protestant “ bible-only”’ party do? They gnash upon 
him with their teeth. Take a specimen, not from the “ Dublin Re- 
cord.” The article is headed, “ Popery in Trinity College ;’’ and in 
the course of it the writer says— 


‘¢ In Oxford College Popery, in a mitigated form, found an advocate in a fanatic 
named Pusry—he would pair* off the claws, but would allow the monster to retain 
all his strength and original magnitude. In Trinity College, too, we have Mr. 
Topp, who stands forth to contradict the united testimony of ages, by asserting that 
Popery is not the ‘* Beast” described in Revelations. This abject tool of the Pa- 
pacy, under the mask of a Protestant, wrote the “ Encyclical letter” which he 
imposed on Mr. M‘Guee as genuine; and we all recollect when the error was dis- 
covered, what a how] the advocates of popery set up about the calumnies which were 
heaped on their religion. There was something base at the bottom of this forgery ; 
but now that the real character and motives of Mr. Topp have been discovered, his 
efforts to poison the minds of the youth of Trinity College will prove unavailing. 
Mr. Topp had an eye on the Regius Professorship of Divinity in College ; and well 
knowing that popery was dominant in the councils of the sovereign, be threw out a 
bait to attract the notice of Dr. Murray and the other disciples of Perzer Dens. 
We therefore believe that it is a remarkable sign of the times, to find some unprin- 
cipled protestants boldly preaching Popery, and openly rewarded by the Govern- 
ment. Thus Popery, as remarked by Bickearstern, adapts itself to every change of 
circumstance.” 


This is given merely as illustrative of what is called “ protestant” 
spirit, not as being in any way indicative of the permanent feelings of 
the journal from which it is quoted, as to the preacher or his opinions. 
Its name shall be omitted, for in less than a fortnight it found it had 
quite mistaken the character both of the sermon and the person who 
delivered it. What it was that operated such a great change so 
quickly the writer does not pretend to guess; but the fact is, that on 
the 26th of the same month the same paper published the following 
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* Sic—this newspaper polemic was probably more familiar with the “ pairing off” 
of ‘the tail” than the claws, 
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be on the journal which contains it :— 


“Da. Tonv’s Lecrures—* Pusevis.’ 


“ From the reports which were in circulation a few weeks back, with reference to 
the Lectures of Dr. Topp, we were induced to offer some observations on the sub- 
ject, certainly much stronger than we were warranted by the premises, as we have 
led since from those who were present when the Lecture so much spoken of was 
delivered, that in no part of the same did he mention the Scriptural character of the 
Papacy—and that his commentary on the Epistle to Timothy, 4 chap., partook more 
of a speculative, than a dogmatic opinion. Much as we would regret that a Fellow 
of our University should entertain any sentiments that may lead to a suspicion of his 
being tainted with what is termed ‘ Puseyism,’ nevertheless it is the duty of every 
Protestant to await the publication of those Lectures ; and we regret that we, among 
others, should so far misrepresent the learned Doctor as to ascribe to him, in the 
maintenance of a peculiar tenet, other than the most pure and sincere motives ; for, 
from what we have learned from those acquainted with his character, there is no 
more estimable man in private life, nor one less likely to be actuated by personal 
ambition ; consequently the supposition that he was even remotely promoting the 
designs of Popery, was perfectly groundless. We make these observations from a 
desire to offer a just and A e reparation to the feelings of a gentleman, whom 
we may have unintentionally misrepresented. It is a duty we owe ourselves and the 
cause we advocate: and although not aware that he knows of our existence, we 
think it right to set the matter fairly before the public; sincerely hoping, to borrow 
the language of his letter, ‘that those who value truth will suspend their judgment 
until they shall be in the possession of the only fair and legitimate grounds upon 
which a correct judgment can be formed.’ When the opportunity occurs we shall 
discuss the merits of the doctrines attributed to him, we trust with temper, and in a 
spirit of Christian charity.” 


The writer gladly concedes that “ the cause we advocate” is not, as 
far as he knows, protestantism considered in a religious point of view ; 
but even with regard to the professedly religious newspapers, nothing 
could be more comic, if anything could be more sad, than the bully- 
ing, bragging, self-conceited way in which they would wrest the key 
of knowledge from hands more fit to use it than their own ;* and there- 
fore the writer would— 





* Take a specimen from the ‘“* Dublin Evening Mail.” In what a singular state 
must polemical divinity, and especially the popish controversy, be when the editor of 
a newspaper steps forward to rebuke the locum tenens of the Regius Professor of 
Divinity. He assures us that it is an ‘‘ ungrateful task ;” but it may be presumed 
that he thinks, as people often do (one cannot imagine why), that he has a duty to 
perform ; and then he says, with a mixture of patronage and rebuke, ‘‘ besides being 
an ill-used man, Mr. Todd has been in many respects a highly deserving and useful 
man; and it is therefore with great pain that WE FEEL OURSELVES COMFELLED to no- 
tice the discourse stated to have been lately delivered by him from the University 
pulpit,” &c.—* Evening Mail,” December 14. The ‘‘ Warder” has none of these 
qualms, and seems to anticipate the pleasure of throwing off all delicacy towards an 
opponent who does not choose to return his fire ;— 

“ From the announcement of our contemporary, the ‘‘ Evening Mail,” that Mr. 
Todd was about to publish his piss ve lecture, we resolved to rest in some measure 
on our oars until the delectable production regularly saw the light. This, however, 
would, according to our contemporary, be to wait until the Anna Liffey shall have 
ceased to moisten its banks, Mr. Todd being resolved to maintain an unbroken 
silence. Under such circumstances, all anti-Puseyites, and ourselves among the 


namber, need observe no further delicacy with the pro-popery lecturer.”—“ Warder,” 
December 15. 


Accordingly, in its number for December 22, it gives a piece of polite pleasantry, 
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Secondly, call rather more particular attention to the “ Dublin 
Record” and its champion, Mr. Gregg. In the number for December 
the 6th, it gives us in few words its own view of its character, preten- 
sions, duty, and purpose. The unblushing confidence with which 
Dr. Todd has of late proclaimed from the pulpit unsound and 
heterodox doctrines, imposes a duty on Us, as ‘ DEFENDERS OF THE 
FAITH, to protest, IN THE NAME of the united church of England and 
Ireland, against such heretical notions.” One would like to know 
(if it be not a libel to ask) whether any of the Irish clergy support a 
paper which thus protests “in the name” of their church—but it is not 
going to blaze out in all its awful magnificence at once, and annihilate 
the preacher on a newspaper report of the sermon. When it comes 
before the public with the sanction of his name, we shall be prepared 
to take our share in shewing up his heresies and absurdities.” In the 
meantime, the “ Dublin Record” gives a second letter from Mr. Gregg, 
who begins his communication by chalking out, in a masterly way, 
the two modes of attacking the papists :— 

“ Dear Sin—There are two modes of viewing Popery. 


Ist. Asa gigantic system of evil foretold in Scripture, essentially satanic in its 


origin, distinguished by a variety of errors, and called “ The Apostasy of the latter 
times,” 


2dly. Asachurch infected by various errors, but not the Apostasy foretold—its 
errors being, however, demonstrable from scripture. 


On these two modes of viewing Popery, there are grounded two different methods 
of attacking it. 


ee _ — ee ee 





addressed “to the Rev. Dr. Todd,” signed “ Richard Major Hassard,” and dated 
from ‘‘2, Peter’s-place, Harcourt-street,” and beginning thus :— 

‘‘ Arran Doctor Jewet—Sure now may be you would not be after playing 
tricks with us poor persecuted protestants here in ould Ireland, ‘ the island of 
Saints |’ of Saint Patrick himself, of ould renown and wonder! Come now, as I am 
said to be a very inquisitive kind of chap, and a somewhat roughly spoken fellow, 
might I with great humility attempt to ask your reverence a plain Whig question. 
Does your reverence ever have any extraordinary fits or longings after bishops’ berths 
or other snug places? Eh, doctor, answer me, do you? So, my friend, you are 
bold enough and droll enough too, to say that popery is not the apostasy or falling 
away and revelation of the man of sin, so pointedly prophesied of and foretold, as 
coming to pass in the latter days.” 

No doubt this is very funny and effective, as a matter of politics; but one would be 
sorry, for their own sakes, to think that those who write and print such matter 
could suppose it to have anything to do with religion. The writer means no offence 
to the “ Warder.” He only refers to it, and extracts from it, in order to give to 
Englishmen some idea of the style and manner in which the controversy with papists 
is carried on in Ireland ; and with this view it may be of use to add, from its number 
for January 5, 1839, its own account of itself and its vocation :— 

* At the period of its establishment, there was no journal in Dublin that could 
properly be said to represent the sentiments of the protestants of Ireland, and from 
the fire which it then kindled has issued the spark which now animates the “ Packet” 
and the “ Evening Mail.” Without entering into any invidious estimate of the abi- 
lity or consistent honesty of our journal as compared with our cotemporaries, we are 
entitled to claim for the “ Warder” the honour of being the oldest protestant paper 
now in Dublin; and we are the more led to assert the claim of this priority, because 
it is. an earnest to the public, that as the “ Warder” has, from the first period of its 
rising above the political horizon down to the present period, never dipt in the wave 
nor suffered obscuration, so shall it continue to maintain its elevated track, and to be 
a star to guide the protestants of Ireland in the formidable and fearful position in 
which they are now placed by the basest government that was ever inflicted on this 
unhappy country.” 


Vou. XV .—Freb. 1839. T 
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In the first case, it is attacked bodily, if I may so speak. It is identified as a 
system, from its corporate characteristics with the Apostasy, or Babylon of the 
Scriptures, and all its errors and corruptions are brought forward as illustrations of 
this truth, and as strong confirmatory reasons, on account of which we should obey 
the mandate issued by God himself, namely, ‘ come out of her, my people.’ 

In the second case, instead of attacking the system Popery—-or rather I should 
say, perhaps, the Popish Church—the assailant exposes the errors that it holds, and 
the contest becomes one ey about doctrines, maintained too, as I have shewn 
elsewhere, by the Protestant advocate, under circumstances very disadvantageous to 
the cause of truth.” 


To be sure, Mr. Gregg did shew elsewhere that he was a protestant 
advocate under circumstances very disadvantageous to the cause of 
truth; but his division is admirable, and the mode which he recom- 
mends peculiarly suited to most of the gentlemen who make speeches 
against popery. It does not require men to read musty books, or un- 
ae puzzling doctrines, or translate Latin words; they have only 
to settle in their minds, that * J. P. Mede” and “ Bartholomew New- 
ton’ have proved the pope to be antichrist, and that all who deny it 
are “ Paleyites’’ and “ Puseyites,” whatever that may mean; and 
then to ask their staring audience whether they are prepared to join 
the “ cloistered knaves’”’ of Oxford in renouncing the gospel of Christ 
and worshipping the beast ? 

But on these points—the mode in which the popish controversy 
should be carried on, and in which it has, in fact, been carried on by 
Mr. Gregg, with the unbounded applause of the “ Dublin Record,” 
it may be worth while to look back a little. A “ Discussion” took 
place during several days, beginning with the 29th of May, 1838, 
between the Rev. T. D. Gregg and the Rev. Thomas Maguire. Part 
of what is stated to be an “ Authenticated Report’ has been pub- 
lished ;* and most anxiously and earnestly does the writer wish that 
every one who is (as he is most truly himself) alarmed at the pro- 
gress which popery is making, would read all the four hundred close- 
printed pages of what these champions of protestantism and popery 
are reported to have said. Take away the stale jests, the low 
buffoonery, the gross obscenity, the irrelevant rambling, the conceited 
egotism, the Sullying and bragging of what they could do, and would 
do, and had done,—and how much would remain? Sure such a pair 
were never seen. ‘Take first a little specimen of the colloquial ease 
and good humour with which the “ Discussion’’ was carried on in its 
more peaceful periods :— 


“The reverend gentleman has alluded to the penal code; let me take up this 
point. Now, I ask him where did this penal code come from? Come, Mr. Ma- 


* There may be more, but the writer has seen only six numbers, each containing 
one day's discussion. The champions spoke for alternate half-hours during a longer 
or shorter period of each day. The numbers containing the first four days are, 
as stated on the cover, “signed by the two principals and the special reporters.” 
The fifth is only signed by Mr. Maguire, and the three reporters who had signed all 
the preceding ; and the sixth, only by Mr. Gregg and two of those reporters. This 
is stated on the cover to be “ the only edition signed by Mr. Gregg and his two re- 
porters,” whence the writer infers that there is another edition varying from it, 
which he has not seen. He only notices these variations that readers may see how 
far individuals are, or are not, responsible, 
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guire, answer me that! aye, answer me that, sir! Where did it come from? Let 
me tell you it came from the mother of abominations. I grant you, and I could 
weep tears of blood at the recollection of it, that our church did persecute. I admit 
it, but where did she learn it? She learned it from Rome; and on what statute did 
she persecute? Come, Mr. Maguire, answer me that! I can tell you on what 
statute she did persecute,—on a statute enacted by that most Popish King, Henry LV. 
Our church persecuted according to an act enacted in the reign of Henry LV,, that 
a bishop could convict,—mark what I say, ‘a bishop!’ one of the gentlemen who 
had blessed the great long sword to convert the nations, not by giving them the Gos- 
pel—O, no; he would convert a man by running a long blessed sword into his 
belly—‘ You would convert them by putting the Bible into their hands,’ said the 
reverend gentleman, mocking us. Yes, blessed be God, it is the sword of the spirit 
we use; but he comes and makes all the wolves as tame as lambs, by visiting them 


with a great long sword blessed by the Pope. But to return,” &c.—(1I. Day, 
p- 73.) 


It were easy to give specimens in as good taste from Father Ma- 
guire’s speeches ; but as protestants we are most concerned with the 
conduct of the protestant champion. Indeed, it seems hardly fair— 
or, to say the least, hardly kind—to press too hard upon his opponent. 
Some allowance may be due to the feelings of a man placed in a 
situation wholly new and unprecedented. He was much in the pre- 
dicament of a savage warrior who comes unexpectedly before a 
mirror, and is seized with all the impressions of amazement and terror 
with which he had been wont to strike his enemies, by hideousness 
which he has never seen himself. Perhaps he not only never had 
been, but had never imagined that he could be, confronted with im- 
pudence greater than his own. Perhaps he did not imagine that there 
was @ man among the protestant clergy who could outbrag and out- 
bully him; and if not outdo, at least retort, his obscenity. The pro- 
testant, however, let him know, in plain terms, that he had no com- 
mon opponent to deal with :— 


** However, I come to the case of Rahab. O, that I could persuade Mr. Maguire 
to employ his powerful mind upon the whole Bible, and not to mind his list of quo- 
tations. It is curious, that, instead of handling the Bible itself, he should merely 
retail to us the contents of some gathering of texts that he holds constantly in his 
hand. He gets some friar, I suppose, some good easy old man, who swallows all the 
miracles of the Breviary, to make him out a list of quotations, no matter how garbled 
and perverted, which seem in some way to bear upon the controversy, and he enter- 
tains us with the collection. Now, that is a plan that might do very well for Balli- 
namore; but when he comes to the Rotundo, and has ‘ caught a Tartar’ who can make 
all these things plain, it is quite a different matter. 

Now then for the case of Rahab, and I shall begin at the beginning, that is the 
right way. I shall not take a thing in the middle, or at the end merely, without 
looking at the whole context.”—(1V. Day, p. 263 ) 


A very modest digression; but Mr. Gregg was quite aware of the 
advantage to be gained by giving broad hints to those who might 
be dull in discerning his superior qualifications. In the following 
passage, one may conceive how delicately the parts which fe has pub- 
lished in J/alics were pronounced :— 


‘‘ Why is Ireland made a mockery, as a blundering nation—as a nation dis- 
tinguished for making bulls? The reason is, the apostasy has blinded the eyes of our 
acute countrymen. But when their eyes are opened by the Gospel of truth, there 
will not be so fine a nation under heaven; it will admit of no comparison. When 
her people, in thousands, shall stand on Mount Zion, then they shall stand forth 
conspicuous in glory. I say, when they are redeemed from this apostasy they will 
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be delivered from these absurdities, My friends, it is because Ireland is not Protes- 
tant that she is ignorant and miserable. I used the house-clock as a simple illustra- 
tion, but Mr. Maguire contends against my illustration as if it were a literal asser- 
tion. He asks,‘ Am I to disprove that I am a house-clock ?’ although he knows I 
only used it as an illustration. Now mark my proceeding ; it is not founded on my 
own wisdom. I am the weakest of the weak; but you perceive how the Lord gives 
me light and knowledge. ‘To him be all the glory ! I grapple with those things 
which are presented to me. IJ go to principles. Mr. Maguire should act likewise. 
He should not pretend to mistake, and so pass over the question. He should shew 
that the principle I laid down was a false one. He should have proceeded thus— 
‘ Sir, you bave made a mistake,—one vital error does not produce this effect. A man 
may believe himself to be a house-clock, and yet be a valuable member of society.’ 
That would be the way to meet me on principle. That would be the charitable way, 
instead of mocking at my illustrations. So, my dear friends, learn from this the 
effects of the apostasy.”—( 111. Day, p. 136.) 


But it is of no use, though one is strongly tempted, to linger on these 
somewhat comic, and less disgusting, absurdities; and it will be 
better to come at once to that feature in the character both of the 
discussion” and of the protestant champion which it is most neces- 
sary to place in as strong a light as its nature will permit, because it is 
not confined to them, but has shewn itself elsewhere, and threatens 
to become disgustingly prominent in the popish controversy.* One 
of the “arrangements” previously agreed on was, “That at least on 
one day females be excluded ;”’ and on the first day of meeting it was 
agreed that this should be Saturday, the 2nd of June, which would be 
the fifth day of discussion. On that day, therefore, females were 
excluded; but provision had not been made (who, indeed, could 
have foreseen the necessity for any, when persons were admitted by 
tickets?) for excluding boys. Mr. Gregg, though far enough from 
feeling the non ima reverentia which was their due, either was, or 
pretended to be, hampered by their presence. But the report will 
speak for itself; and as the « authenticated report’’ of this day’s debate 
is that whieh is not signed by Mr. Gregg, it may be fairer to give an 
extract from his patron and friendly reporter, the “ Dublin Record ; 
which does not appear to vary materially from the other. 


** Before I proceed any further, I would propose that as females have been ex- 
cluded from this discussion, so every young person now present should leave the 
meeting. Does that meet your approbation : ? (cheers. ) 

Mr. Macuine—Why, Mr. Gregg, I do not intend to bring forward any 
blackguardism at all in the discussion. I trust that no language used by me shall 
be such, that it might not be heard by the young as well as the old; but you know 
what you intend to say, and can best tell what is to be done (loud cries of chair, 
chair). 

Mr. Garog—lI shall bring nothing forward but your own books of divinity; I 
shall use nothing else. I repeat my question. 

Mr. Maevuine—I consent to anything y you may think fit in the matter. 

Mr. Garoc—lI say that their neighbours should send out any young persons 
who are near them. Young gentlemen, I say, go out. You had no business to 
come here at all; and your parents behaved very w rong to send you here. (Here 
considerable confusion arose throughout the whole meeting.” ) 


\fter a d'scourse which one would think that no man who ever 


* See, as one instance, the ignorant and obscene book of Mr. Edgar, which was 


reviewed in this Magazine for August, 1838, 
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had been, or at least wished ever again to be, in respectable societ 
could have made before children, whose attention he had thus 
awakened, Mr. Gregg proceeded— 


** Now we come to Peter Dens. But how comes it, young persons, that you have 
not gone out? Leave this meeting, I tell you; leave it (cries of, no no, and con- 


fusion). Well, then, | call on Mr. Maguire to read his own book. Mr. Maguire, 
will you read this book ? 


Mr. Macuire—I have nothing to do with your extracts. 

Mr. Graeac—Well, then, if I am obliged to read this book of Roman-catholic 
divinity, and if any evil do result from it, on the heads of those who wrote it be the 
sin! J reat it for the benefit of my country, and for the good of your souls, my 
Roman-catholic friends. I read it that those of my Roman- catholic brethren who 
hear me may understand what kind of intercourse is kept up between their wives 
and daughters and the priests—on what terms they stand with each other, and what 
is the subject of communication between them.” 


‘‘ Here,” says the “ Dublin Record,” “ Mr. Gregg read, translated, 
and then commented on, some passages in Dens’ Theology,” which it 
confesses itself “ unwilling to insert ;’ and which it does, in fact, omit. 
The protestant champion resumed the same topic in his second 
speech; but what he said, even if it would bear description, the 
writer knows not, for both his friend, the “ Dublin Record,” and his 
antagonist, Mr. Maguire, seem not to have dared to publish it. But 
we learn even from the latter authority that he exclaimed, as if he 
had some sense of his own filthiness, “Ob! what a foul and infamous 
abomination!” Of his third spee ech on that day the writer says 
nothing, because the account in the “Dublin Record” does not con- 
tain some things which are in the report signed by Mr. Maguire, and 
also because it seems quite sufficient to give the “ Dublin Record’s’ 
account of Mr. Maguire's reply, which, compared with his own 
authenticated report, appears to do the reverend father no injustice. 


‘* Mr. Macuirg, in his reply, referred to the report of the poor laws published by 
Messrs. Pilkington, for the purpose of proving the depravity of protestant England. 
Ile also read the sworn testimony of the Rev, T. D. Birkett, rector of Norfolk, 
and other evidence to the same effect. He then quoted Dr. Sherlock's table of sins, 
to shew that ‘ Dr. Sherlock’ was as bad as ‘ Peter Dens.’ He then referred to 
Luther’s temperament, and quoted Lord Byron as to the state of morals in England. 
He alluded to George 1V., and in the most abominable language, and with great 
levity, uttered sentiments which we dare not publish. He proposed the most in- 
decent questions to Mr. Gregg ; and spoke of the conduct of the higher classes in 
England in the most sl: anderous manner, using expressions which one would expect 
none but those who had frequented the lowest haunts of vice could utter. 

When Mr. Maguire had concluded, 

The Rev. Mr. Greco asked him if the same subject should be resumed on 
Monday (this day). 

The Rev. Mr. Macuine—I will take up the subject of ‘ vows’ on that day. 

The Rev. Mr. Grecc—Am I to understand that the ladies will be excluded ? 

The Rev. Mr. Macuiner—Appeal to the chairman ; I will leave it to him. 

The Rev. Mr. M‘Namarna—! will not be a party to the exclusion of the ladies 
upon any other day. 

The Rev. Mr. Greae-—Then, let it be borne in mind, who it was refused to pre- 
vent the admission of the ladies. 

The assembly then separated, and we observed several small groups, as the crowd 
was passing out, busily engaged in discussing the questions which had been brought 
before them during the day.” 


In Father Maguire's report, it does not seem as if he had asked his 
protestant Opponent more than one indecent question. But it was 
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such a question, that the character of his opponent might be decided 
from the single fact of his making any answer but the archangel’s. 
But in truth, the question and answer were such as should have. ter- 
minated the discussion, cleared the room, and driven the disputants 
from all decent society. What hope could charity itself entertain of 
the clergyman who, after such a speech from his opponent as the 
“Dublin Record” describes , (to say nothing of Mr. Maguire’s more 
specific account of his own ’ impudence,) could continue to dispute 
with him, and coolly inquire whether he would resume the same subject 
on Monday ? 

The writer's principal object, however, being to call attention, 
without wearying it, to the state of the popish controversy in Ireland, 
that object may perhaps be sufficiently obtained by giving from the 
« Dublin Record” a whole speech of Mr. Gregg’s, ‘delivered on the 
eighth day of the discussion. Mr. Maguire had been pressing the 
point, that a priest of the church of Rome was received by the church 
of England without re-ordination ; and Mr. Gregg spoke as follows :— 


** Rev. Mr. Greaoc—We take them without restitution, without re-ordination, 
without consecration, without consubstantiation, and all the other ations; but do we 
take them back without recantation? (cheers and hisses) J tell you we don’t take 
them back Gill they have acknowledged that their original ordination was false and 
devilish—that it was mixed up with the worst of poisons—that they were obliged at 
the time they received it, to acknowledge they gave themselves up to the devil, and, 
as it were, sold their souls like Judas for thirty pieces of money; and before we 
suffer them to enter the pulpit, we oblige them to renounce all the abominations of 
that consecration or ordination which is foul, and the ceremonies attendant on which 
are but other proofs of your apostasy before God. Sir, you are a skilful, able, 
clever man. You know how far to go, and you take care to go no farther. Hence 
you took right good care not to mention recantation. ‘That was cunning of you, sir ; 
but 1 tell you that if you should come back to us we will not receive you till you 
have read as big, nay a bigger, recantation, than any man has read this. many a day 
(cheers and laughter). You have not hardly said any thing during the last half 
hour. You know Juvenal says—* Crambe repetite miseros occidit magistros.’ You go 
on ‘Turn about and wheel about,’ but you never stop a moment at anything. But 
now I must have atriumph. Who displ: 1ys the cowardice? (loud cheers and hisses ) 
Who shrinks from the contest? What, Sir! so the discussion is to conclude to- 
morrow (cheers and hisses). ‘To-morrow is then to be the last day (renewed 
cheering and groans), Oh, who is it that runs away? | tell you that if I were not 
restrained by a sense of what I owe to the chair, I would so cover you with shame 
(laughter, and loud cries of question). Mark my time, Sir. Oh, Sir, you are now 
beaten (laughter and cheers). ‘There will now be no more dragging of coats through 
our towns asking who will tread on them. ‘There will be no more challenging, no 
more browbeating (great cheering). Here, now, I have twenty-one questions to 
propose to Mr. Maguire, and I believe 1 may scratch my pen over the whole of them. 
He began by knocking his head against a mistake, which pervaded his entire speech ; 
namely, that we believe the seriptures on the authority of the fathers alone, while I 
merely brought them in as accidental. He talks of his church canonizing these 
fathers ; I tell you, Sir, that your canonization is a mark of damnation, When any 
man is approved of as a saint by your church, it is an excellent proof of his repro- 
bation. You may talk as long as you like of your canonization, I will give you a 
specimen of some of the nice people on whom it was conferred, and an example of 
the virtues and distinctions which entitled any ove to it. [He read from the lives 
of the saints an extract of the life of St. Simon (sic) Stylites, who lived upon a pillar 
twenty-two cubits high, for twenty years, with a chain round his body.] Now, 
there, said he, is one of their saints, and there is a specimen of the sanctity for 
which they were canonized. What a pity my rev. friend is not dwelling on the top 
of a column, twenty-two cubits high (laughter). Why I appeal to the common 
seuse of my Roman-catholic brethren, is such a life as that the lifeofa saint? What 
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should the life of a saint be ? It should be coming forward as I do (laughter)—and, as 
Mr. Maguire does, for he has better claims to sanctity than St. Simon (sie) Stylites, 
with his long ears, by going about preaching the w ord of God, and doing practical 
good to men, not sticking one’s self on a pillar, with a chain about his body, making 
a show of himself for the amusement of mankind. Now, I ask the Roman-catholie 
ladies what they would think of their husbands, if they went and lived at the top of 
a pillar, instead of remaining at home with themselves (cheers). 

Rev. Mr. Nanave said he should call on those who encouraged this uproar to 
endeavour to preserve silence. If he were to stay for six months, he should do so 
until Mr. Gregg was patiently heard. 

Silence being restored, 

Mr. Greco resumed—This Stylites having lived for some time on the top of the 
pillar, at length got an ulcer in his foot so tremendous that it was filled with 
maggots, and he was reduced to a loathsome and foul object, and ultimately a fit 
subject for canonization. I entreat you to look at what is considered sanctity by 
Rome, I tell you, that it is true that their canonization is a mark of damnation. 
Now, I will refer you to a Protestant saint, and the man I will choose is a poor 
weaver in England. Although an old man, he rose every morning at an early hour, 
and knelt down to lift up his voice in praise of the Almighty. Many a time have I 
called in to him, at the morning’s dawn, with the smile of piety and the light of reli. 
gion lighting up his countenance, and I have seen him at his work, even at that 
early hour. He used to work for but little, and the pittance he obtained was barely 
sufficient to support existence. At breakfast time, he used to come home and as- 
semble his children about him, read to them the word of God, and raise his voice in 
a hymn to his holy name. At dinner time, he would come again to his home, and 
again raise his voice in prayer in the midst of his little family. ‘This was a man, 
whose pittance was insufficient to support him, but he never was in want, for none 
would refuse to give him assistance. He was but a labouring man, but I tell you, 
you would stand in awe at the dignity and sanctity that was visible in his coun- 
tenance, and he was known to be ‘so—for when walking along, the people would 
make way for him, knowing that the holiness of the Lord was moving among them. 
Now, is not he more like a saint than Simon (sic) Stylites, who made a fool of himself 
by sticking himself on a pillar, whereas he should be stuck in the pillory, and pelted 
with rotten eggs (question). So much for their canonization, There also is old 
Labre, who was mentioned yesterday; he never combed his head, which was so over- 
run with vermin, that lis confessor was obliged to put a barrier between them, lest 
they should crawl from his head upon him. Yet a miracle is related of this so-called 
saint, and the miracle was, that his body, which during life was so foul and filthy, 
and disgusting at death, emitted the odour of sanctity, and his hand moved. It 
happened, I suppose, by some chance, to be on the edge of a chair, from which it 
slipped, when the silly by-standers cried out “ a miracle, a miracle.” Now, then, 
canonization is, I say, a brand of apostasy. Oh, you perceive how he labours, and 
what evident pain he feels, when I come to speak of lifting up Jesus. 1 do not 
wonder that he should feel when I speak of the Spirit of God, because he knows that 
it is not with him. You blaspheme the Lord who made you, and you blaspheme 
Jesus Christ, who said that he would save every one who believed in him. You 
protest against the lifting up of Jesus, and you encourage the adoration of saints and 
images, It is not, then, a matter of wonder that Ireland should be so divide “d, de- 
graded, and disgraced ; ; it islittle wonder that my countrymen should be in filth and 
beggary, when we see the example that is set them, and the doctrine which is taught 
them. Their misery is from your blasphemy of the Lord, and their beggary is from 
the doctrines which you teach them. But you say that your church is universal, as 
if I had not proved over and over again, that its very extent is a great proof of its 
apostasy. It is said in the Revelations, ‘‘ and he caused all, both great and small, 
rich and poor, free and bond, to receive a mark in their right hands, or in their fore- 
heads,” and that mark was the number 666. Now I have given you scores of 
names belonging to your church that make up that number—“ The Latin Priest,’ 
‘* The Pope of Rome,” ‘* The Bishop of Rome,” “ The divine infallible,” and many 
others that I gave you before, compose that number. Now, I will give you a@ fuet. 
A friend of mine saw the other day a number of priests getting on a car, and the 
number was 666—just as if it was said, ‘‘ here they are” (laughter). He cites 
a text to prove that it is lawful to bless any thing. Yes, I admit, that when 
necessary, any thing may be blessed—ave, and you w ill bless the long sword with 
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which you will make us all as tame as lambs, and you will drive the devil out of sand 
and mortar. I don’t object to the thing in the abstract; but I say it is a mockery 
in the way that it is treated in your religion. I preached a sermon at the time of 
the consecration of Arranquay, to prove that that consecration was a giving of the 
chapel over to the devil ; and who came forward to contradict me? No one. If any 
one had the hardihood to say that of the consecration of any of our cathedrals, I 
would have dragged him before the public, and made him prove what he had said. 1 
tell you that we are the true shepherds of the flock, and that the doctrine which we 
preach is the true doctrine. You say that I prove the Scriptures from profane 
history. No, sir; I do no such thing. I told you that we have the Scriptures from 
the apostles, and from their time to this the church has continued through all the 
witnesses which were murdered by you, and through them they were given to us. 
We did not take them from your church ; but we wrested them out of your hands, 
and revealed to the world your shonlnatons and the manner in which you corrupted 
them. Did we not reveal your retaining the Apocrypha, by which self-murder is 
recommended ? I tell, you, sir, that every thing which you have is manifestly cor- 
rupted by the devil. But observe again, how he treats my illustrations, He takes 
them by ‘distinct topics, and labours at them as if I meant any thing more by them 
than to explain the meaning of what I say. Thus he treated what I said about 
mathematical demonstrations. He laboured strenuously to prove that mathematics 
are not divinity. I never mentioned that they were. You accuse us of not trans- 
lating certain names to be met with in the Scriptures, which you say are Africa, 
Italy, &c. You know as well as I, that there is much doubt with regard to places 
that are thus named, both in the Scriptures and in classics, and we have acted on the 
best principles of wisdom in not translating them, lest the people should be deceived 
by what might be a mistranslation. But I have nothing more to say, because you 
have left me nothing to reply to. You came back once more to public and private 
judgment. You say I do not attack the Unitarians. No, I do not; but I will tell 
you why. Because we do not attack any but the mother of all evils and abomina- 
tions, in hopes that when your apostasy is exposed, they will perceive their errors 
and abandon them. You ask me, would Mr. Pope, or Dr. Urwick, Dr. Cooke, or 
other Dissenters acknowledge our public judgment—would they come into your 
church? No, they would not. They would not embrace either yours or mine. 
You argue thus—‘‘ They would not come into your rule of faith because it is the 
wrong one; therefore ours is right.” Sir, I am ashamed of your having attacked 
our chureh on account of its being invisible. You know the apostasy is deseribed in 
the 11th chapter of the book of Revelations; the state of the church during its 
modern apostasy is represented to be similar to that of the church in the days of 
Elias. Was it then invisible? It was invisible in one respect, but not in the other. 
W hat was the church in the time of Zerubbabel? It was then hidden in Babylon. 
It was a fatal hour you brought on this discussion: you clean the platter outside, 
which is filled with abominations and dead men’s bones. Prepare for judgment—come 
ye out of Babylon, and flee lest ye be defiled with her abominations. I tell you, sir, 
your seven-hilled city is about to be blown up. Rome, it is well known, is built on a 
voleanic foundation, and when the Lord will give the word, the w hole city will be 


blown up.” 
ven if this paper had not run to such a length, the writer would 
think it hardly necessary to offer any commentary on these specimens 
of the state of the popish controve rsy in Ireland. They speak for 
themselves; and speak plainly and nadly the misery of that country. 
It might be expected that a learned man would be run down by those 
who could make, or listen to, or pay for, such ribaldry. The writer 
believes that he does no injustice in offering it as a specimen. If 
there are among the supporters of Mr. Gregg, or the revilers of Mr. 
Todd, men who defend protestantism in a C hristian and scholar-like 
way, the writer has not heard of them, and will thank anybody 
that will tell him who they are, and what they have done. if not, 
who can wonder at the state of the Irish church? Can it be a matter 
of surprise, that in a country where such proceedings as these are 
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udmired and rewarded,* popery should be triumphant, and protestant- 
ism —all acknowledged and recognised protestantism—reduced to 
ignorant, noisy, and obscene agitation ? 


* The writer is not able to explain the following advertisement, which he takes 
from the Statesman and Dublin Record of Dec. 20, 1838. Perhaps it sufficiently 
explains itself; but his meaning is, that he does not know what is to be done with 
the money, nor whether all the “ Revd.” contributors are clergymen, nor whether 
the testimonial is to testify their approval of the particular performance of Mr, Gregg 
at the * Discussion ;”’ but it is, he believes, for, and, at all events, it being since, 
that performance, makes it most worthy of notice :— 


TESTIMONIAL TO THE REV. T. D. GREGG. 


Trustees—The Dean of Ardagh, Major Crawford, Ambrose Leet, Esq., Captain 
Patterson, R.M. 

Committee—The Dean of Ardagh, Archdeacon Magee, Rev. J. R. Connor, 
Rev. Dr. Holmes, Rev. C. M. Fleury, Rev. E. Nangle, Rev. J. Prior, Rev. H. 
Prior, Rev. T. Seott, Rev. Dr. Walshe, Major Crawford, Ambrose Leet, Esq., 
John Mallett, Esq., Patterson O'Hara, Esq., Captain Patterson, R.M., William 
Smith, Esq. 

Secretaries—Henry Law, Rev. C. H. Minchin, 


Ir is particularly requested that the several friends throughout Ireland, who have 
collected subscriptions for the above purpose, will have the goodness to remit the 
amount received without delay, in order that the sums may be duly acknowledged in 
the public papers. 

Subscriptions will be received by the foregoing, and also at the following places :— 
Bank of Messrs. La Touche and Co., Castle-street; Royal Bank, Foster-place ; 
Carson, Grafton-street; Curry and Co., and Bleakly, Sackville-street ; at the 
Office of the Statesman, 9, South Anne-streect; and at No. 7, Lower Abbey-street. 


Received since the last— 

A few friends, by the Rey. T. A. Bagnall, 62. 10s. 

Received from the parishes of Ballinasaggart and Ballygawley, county Tyrone, 
the following sums for the testimonial to the Rev. ‘T. D. Gregg: — Sir Hugh 
Stewart, Bart., Lady Stewart, Captain Stewart, Rev. John Moutray, Rev. Wm. 
Freeland, LL. D., Il. each; Dr. Wilson, Mrs, Gage, Rev. Thomas Murray, 10s. 
each ; some small subscriptions, 7s. 4d. ; Mr. A. L., 2s, 6d. ; Mr. George Kilpatrick, 
2s.; Mr. Gaw, Mr. James Murray, James Barrett, Samuel Armstrong, William 
Killen, Henry Simpson, John Simpson, Is. each. Some smaller subseriptions, 
7s. 4d.=71l. &s, 10d, 

Rev. E. Day, Roscommon, I5s. 

A subscription from a few protestants in Red Cross parish, county Wicklow, 
1/. 6s. 6d. 

Collected by Mr. William Peak, per James Patterson, Esq., Il, 10s, 

An Attorney, a Friend to Religion, Fitzwilliam-street, per R. M. Hassard, Esq. , 
ll. 

Second Collection, St. Thomas's parish, per Mr. Adams, 27. 12s. 6d. 

From Mullingar, by Hlon. and Rev. Mr. Browne:—James Gibbons, Fsq., 
Mrs. Gibbons, Mrs. Gibbons, sen., Rev. H. Browne, Joshua Ferguson, M.D. Esq., 
li, each ; a Friend, F., 5s.; a Friend, L., 2s. 6d. ; a Friend, T., Is, ; a Friend, M., 
a Friend W., a Friend, M., 2s. 6d. each ; a Friend, M , 5s.; a Friend, a Friend, 
A.,a Friend, a Friend, H., 2s. 6d. each; a Friend, F. D.,a Friend, P. T., 5s. 
each ; a Friend, T. M., 2s. 6d. ; a Friend, W. V., Is.; a Friend, J. O., 2s. 6d. ; 
a Friend, W. D., a Friend, B., 2s. 6d. each ; a Friend, L. M., a Friend, W. M., 
5s. each; a Friend, , a Friend, , a Friend, G., a Friend, , a Friend, 
B., a Friend, W. S., a Friend, W. V., Is. each; a Friend, F. H., a Friend, C., a 
Friend, J. G., a Friend, E. L., a Friend, J. M., J. H. Cuttle, Esq., a Friend, R , 
a Friend, F., a Friend, T. T., 2s. 6d., each; a Friend, D. L., a Friend, W., a 
Friend, F., 2s. each ; a Friend, 3s. ; a Friend, T. C., Esq., 7s, 6d. ; Captain Bury, 
per Ambrose Leith, Esq, 11 


Vou. XV.— Fed. 1839. 
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PURITAN EXORCISM, — No, IIT. 
( Continued from vol, xiv. p. 753. ) 


Arrer she had continued awhile in this deadly estate, suddenly in a 
moment life came into her whole body, her mouth and eyes opened, 
and then lifting up her hands and stretching them wide asunder as 
high as she ¢ ‘ould reach, the first word she uttered was, “ he is come, 
he is come ;’ ’ (looking backward, with a very comfortable counte- 
nance, on some of the preachers, and then on such as stood on 
each side of her,) “the comforter is come; O Lord, thou hast deli- 
vered me.” 

As soon as her father (who stood, not being nigh) heard her so cry, 
he also cried out and said, (as w ell as his weeping would give him 
leave,) “this was the cry of her grandfather going to be burned.” 
And, verily, now there was heard amongst us a plain outcry or shout- 
ing, even like the victorious ery or shout of a conquering army, and 
yet the same was intermixed with abundance of most joyful tears ; 
and even therewithal the poor party (still erying “ he is come’’) did 
struggle and strive with all the strength she had to be let loose, which 
they that held her perceiving yielded to see what she would do, and 
then she presently and suddenly did slide down out of the chair, and 
very speedily recovering herself on her knees, with a countenance 
(truly to my seeming) e xceedingly sober, and face of a kind of ma- 
jesty and reverence, with hands held up indifferent high, her eyes very 
broad open, said to one, “he is come ;”’ (pronouncing it treatably and 
somewhat loud, with a little motion of her face and hands upward, 
and making the accent upon the word “come ;” and again, turning 
about to another, she said, “he is come;’’ and so to another and 
another, I think, six or seven times. Then from that she fell to a 
~ sweet prayer of thanksgiving, wherein she continued long, even 

» fainting through feebleness. Of this prayer I will set down as 
wth as I can remember, referring myself herein to be further holpen 
with the memories of others. 

“QO Lord God and gracious Father, I humbly thank thee for thy 
mercies towards me, a “vile creature ; Iam unworthy of the least of 
them all, much more of this so great a mercy vouchsafed unto me at 
this present, in giving me health, strength, and comfortable deliver- 
ance. Lord, make me truly thankful for it ; let me never forget it ; 
let me, and all of us here present, and all that shall hear of it, make 
true use of it—namely, to praise thee for thy mercies kept in store, 
and to trust in thy promises, and to depend on thy providence, who 
doest such things for thy poor servants. And now, Lord, grant that, 
beginning as it were anew, it would please thee to take me, even like 
a new-born babe, unto thy good grace, that so 1 may become a new 
creature; make me to hate sin with a perfect hatred, and detest ice 
and his works, and tread him under my feet as dirt; fill my he: 


with thankfulness, fill it with the graces of thy blessed Spirit, iikine 
in me sanctification and newness of life, to walk worthy so great a 
mercy; that so glorifying thee in this life, I may see and enjoy thy 
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glory in the life to come,”’ &c. And so continuing on iterating and 
multiplying these and such like points, till we perceived her to be 
weary, she was interrupted, and bid to favour herself, and to commit 
that duty of thanksgiving unto another, who should immediately take 
it upon him, which was done accordingly. But before that, even in 
the time of her prayer, one of the preachers said with a loud voice, 
“Oh, what a sweet-smelling evening sacrifice is this unto the Lord.” 
Well, another preacher [marg. M. Skelton] addressed himself to 
prayer, she being placed again in her chair, all the company falling 
down on their knees, and the preacher kneeling somewhat behind her. 

His prayer was indeed a sweet sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, 
containing much variety of excellent matter serving that purpose, In 
the end whereof, he added petitions for the continuance of God’s good 
hand of strength, and grace upon the party, and namely, that he 
would clad her with the complete armour, (Iphes. 6) the particulars 
whereof he went over, and so drew to an end. Then, also, the first 
preacher [marg. M. Lewes] (who before stood at her back holding 
her) did presently succeed, taking the like words of thanksgiving in 
his mouth; and ended with prayer, desiring God to grant unto us 
wisdom and discretion in publishing this great work of mercy unto the 
world. ‘This last point of his prayer, concerning our care and discre- 
tion in publishing this great work of God, the other ministers did 
think well of, and afterwards approve; even as one of the company 
[marg. Rob. Midnal] also in his notes of remembrance concludeth the 
matter thus, “ For which I pray God make me unfeignedly thankful, 
and bold with wisdom to verify the truth hereof in due time.” 

Then another preacher [marg. M. Bridger] offered to make the 
like prayer of thanksgiving, (and that, as he said, briefly,) but it was 
not admitted, fearing time would not suffer. 

This done, one, I think a kinsman, went to the maid, (sitting still in 
her chair,) saying, with joyful tears, “ Welcome, Mary, thou art now 
again one of us;”’ the father also in like sort took her by the hand, as 
not being able to speak a word; and the mother went, and (putting 
away the handkerchief wherewith her daughter sat covering her blub- 
bering face) with like watery cheeks kissed her. Then she was bid 
to go near the fire; and so she went and sat on the settle where she 
took her place at her first entering into the room. Thither myself 
went to her, and taking her by the hand I thanked God for her, and 
bid her grow in comfort, and courage, and strength to resist if she 
should again be assaulted; fear not (said 1), the main battle is 
fought, the other will be but a light skirmish (if there be any at all), 
so I left her with the women standing about her......{some description 
of symptoms is here omitted]......they gave her to drink a kind of 
posset, which she took and drank with ease, to their marvel and 
rejoicing. For one of the men (in the notes of his remembrance) 
saith, that the day before (which also was her good day) he and 
another more strong man were troubled to hold her (so violently was 
she resisted) whilst she did eat a little broth, but now she did take 
twice the like quantity (with bread also in it) without any show of 
check or resistance at all. 
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In this meanwhile, the ministers drew themselves together in a 
corner of the chamber, to consult on divers points meet to be consi- 
dered of and agreed upon. As first, that it were good that about six 
or seven days after we should meet together again, in some convenient 
place, there to be exercised (for the space of three or four hours) in 
a solemn manner of thanksgiving. Secondly, that the names of all 
that were present should be taken. Thirdly, that one should take the 
pains to pen the actions of the day now past; (and here sorry we 
were that we had not taken pen and paper at the first, that some one 
might orderly have set down brief notes of things as they passed ;) 
but howsoever that fell out, this task was committed to him that was 
not the fittest, who yet undertook it, and (with help of the others) 
hath done as well as he could. Fourthly, that the company should 
be admonished not to publish this that was done as yet, but stay to 
see some continuance of her estate; and if they reported it to any, 
(concealing the place and the person,) to do it with wisdom, and with 
a religious heart, lest by foolish and vain-glorious tattling the cause 
might be hindered, and themselves receive hurt. Fifthly, that if any 
of them should fall into the hands of any to be examined, they would 
then be as careful as might be to keep the poor ministers out of 
danger, who losing (peradventure) hereby their liberty of preaching, 
should lose all the means they had of their maintenance. Sixthly, 
that we should conclude with a prayer general for the whole state, 
which the old fatherly [marg. M. Evans] preacher very well per- 
formed (even plentifully and powerfully), praying and praising God 
for her majesty, the counsellors, nobles, magistrates, ministers, people, 
those that were present, and lastly the poor delivered maid. Seventhly 
and lastly, that to shew our thankfulness we would seal it up with 
another sacrifice—namely, with contributing something that might be 
bestowed on some poor. 

This done, we sung a psalm; the thirty-fourth was called for, but 
the sixth was chosen by that ancient preacher, which we sung with a 
low voice very decently and comfortably. And now it was past 
seven of the clock at night, and the company began to talk of depart- 
ing home, But see, the woman of the house, [marg. Mistris Rat- 
cliefe, in Shorditch] (whose countenance truly I did behold before 
whilst the anguish was greatest, and I did imagine that she thought 
what a guest she had admitted into her house, not knowing how 
quietly she should be rid of her again,) I say the woman of the house 
had in the meantime, (namely, whilst we were consulting, writing, 
and singing,) bestirred herself and got together (whether all of her 
own or with help of her neighbours I cannot tell) sufficient store of 
meat to refresh us all, which, though it were not of the daintiest, or 
most orderly served, yet methought it was as comfortable a supper as 
ever [ was at, putting me in mind of that, Acts, ii. 42, “ And they 
continued in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and breaking of 
bread and prayer. 

The giving of thanks both before and after meat was committed to 
him | marg. M. Bridger | who had before desired to succeed in the action 


of thanksgiving after our comfort received : but being then, as I said, 
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not hearkened unto (because it grew late, and many things remained 
to be done) he now undertook this office at the table very readily, and 
in his grace after meat he bestowed (as I think) some of his former 
meditations which he would have delivered if he had been then ad. 
mitted. lor now, io his thanksgiving after supper, he very aptly re- 
counted the songs of Moses and Miriam after the Red Sea, of Deborah 
and Barak after Sisera’s overthrow, of the women’s song concerning 
David after his conquests of Goliah. 

By this time it was past nine of the clock ; so, rising from the table, 
we stood awhile talking one with another, especially recording that of 
Luke, v. 26, “ And they were all amazed, and praised God, and were 
filled with fear, saying, doubtless we have seen strange things this 
day. And here let me truly bewray an apprehension which I had 
in the time of our trouble—namely, that we were the liker to speed, 
because we were such mean, base, despised, and contemptible men 
that were employed, lor so God commonly worketh, by foolish 
things to confound the wise, and by weak instruments to bring down 
the proud ; and (as I remembered in my poor prayer I noted) Satan 
is oftentimes overtaken in his craft; for by making his match thus to 
rage in and upon little ones, (as was this poor creature in respeet of her 
sex and age,) his foil should be the greater, when such a worm should 
be enabled to withstand his malice, and prevail against his strength. 
But to return. 

Thus, though we were replenished with much joy, yet we durst 
not depart with banners displayed, for fear of men, but crept away by 
two and by three in a company, till we were all gone. But before 
I departed, I asked the maid a question or two, At first, whether 
she did see anything depart from her when first she felt released ? 
Whereunto she answered, that she saw nothing, but she did feel some- 
what depart, and withal felt such a freedom of all the powers and 
faculties of soul and body as she never felt the like before, which 
caused her in that sort to spring out for joy. 

But whether Mary Glover were possessed or dispossessed I will 
not maintain. For see that that question grows not only disputable, 
but dangerous to hold. It passeth my skill to define when a man 
may be said to be possessed ; for although many signs of possession 
(even such as the evangelists do observe) may be found in any one ; 
yet to say how many of them, and in what degree they must concur 
to make proprium quarto modo, appertaining to that affliction I see 
it hard to say. And I understand that a great scholar of Cambridge, 
disputing that point not long ago, had even his hands full of that 
work ; insomuch that some that heard it conceived thereby (1 mean 
by his defence, and by the terms of “obsession” and “ circumsession’’ 
which he in his sense used) that not Satan was commanded to come 
out of the man, but the man was commanded to come out of the 
devil. Where also it may be remembered, that the heads of the 
university would not admit his question to be disputed of as he pro- 
pounded it—namely, nulla est hits diebus possessio ac dispossessio 
demoniorum ; but in their learned wisdom did first qualify the ques- 
tion (so making an abatement of his writ), nudla est hiis diebus ordi- 
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naria possessio ac dispossessio demoniorum. But if a man consider 
that the malice of Satan, and the justice of God, the wickedness of 
man, are as great as ever they were, he will perhaps bethink him 
whether he hath read of any absolute revocation of any kind of 
punishment formerly inflicted or threatened. Nay, our sovereign 
king is more resolute in his Deemonologie, page 47, saying, “ Why 
may not God use any kind of extraordinary punishment when 
it pleaseth him, as well as the ordinary rods of sickness or other 
adversities ?” &c. Again, a man would think, peradventure, that 
those words of our Saviour, “this kind goeth not out but by prayer 
and fasting,” may be extended to a further time than when miracles 
were wrought, especially if he do herewithal consider the practice of 
the church in succeeding ages; whereunto also our king in his said 
book (lib iii. page 71) giveth good allowance. 

But a man may say, “ Why, then, ye may cure _ gout, ague, 
and leprosies, in like’ sort: I answer, No; we have not the like 
warrant for that kind, and physicians can tell the causes and cures of 
such maladies ; but if they suspect witchery, not finding any natural 
distemperature of the body, they will not meddle. What, then, shall 
such poor distressed creatures be left at six and seven to sink or swim 
at Satan's pleasure? God forbid. A man, I hope, may at least say, 
“ Lord, have mercy upon them.’’ Though skill of physic herein do 
fail, yet His skill that taught physicians theirs, can work with, without, 
and above means, and therefore is worthy to be called upon, both 
when the means are used and when they fail. But, as I said, I will 
not meddle with that question, only this, that Mary Glover was vexed 
by Satan by the means of a witch: methinks I may safely say it, sith 
the jury hath found it, and the honourable judges determined so of it, 
and therefore I cannot think but that they did a charitable and war- 
rantable deed that prayed for her. 

The next day, also, | asked her whether she ever did pray so before, 
or whether she could pray so again? ‘To which her answer was, “ [ 
pray God enable me to pray as I shall have occasion.” Again, I 
asked her (merrily) whether she could now gape so wide as I might 
put in my fist, (for a man that shall now look upon her, will not think 
her mouth could possibly stretch so wide as it did ;) whereunto (with 
staid countenance) she answered nothing. But (to draw to an end) 
because it was supposed that the young recovered soldier might per- 
adventure be set upon again, not long after, it was thought good that 
she should not be carried home to her father’s house, but should lodge 
(together with her mother) at one of the minister’s houses, which was 
done accordingly. 

The next day, there was a lecture not far off, and thither came the 
maid in the company of certain women, (religious and matronly 
citizens;) the preacher was he [marg. M. Bridger, who as yet lieth in 
prison] that gave thanks at the table the night before. His text was 
2 Thess. 12, “ Grace be with you, and mercy, and peace from God 
our Father and from our Lord Jesus Christ ;” whether he made a 

purposed choice of this text or no, I cannot tell, but sure I am that 
from the words of grace (free from God) and peace, the effect, first 
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between God and man, then between man and man, and thirdly, found 
and felt within man himself in his own conscience, he raised and 
delivered such doctrine and use as I think the poor party nt 
made good use of. That night, she with her parents were invited to stp 
with a religious citizen, who (like Cornelius) had called together 
some of his kinsfolk and special friends, (Acts the x.) and gave thanks 
before and after meat in very good sort, beyond my expectation, to 
see an ordinary citizen perform it so well; but I can testify of a truth 
that the city is not destitute of many such as are very well qualified 
this way. This I do of purpose report, not only because S. H. gibeth 
at his fraternity of holy, illuminate men, and at his sisternity of mymps, 
mops, and idle holy women ; but also because this citizen (of whom I 
speak) was bitterly taken up by the bishop of London, for performing 
privately in his family (as became a virtuous Christian man) a reli- 
gious duty of humiliation, by prayer and fasting, upon an occasion of 
a heavy cross which at that time lay upon one of his children, 
Again, I have heard jolly = in their lofty vein, scornfully re- 
port the practice of prayer and singing of psalms in Londoners’ houses, 
as also deride and scoff at their sober and religious behaviour in open 
assemblies at time of public prayer, and of the word preached, 

Well, the next day, Saturday, is come, when divers of the preachers 
and others repaired to the place where the maid had lodged, to un- 
derstand how things went with her; and that the rather, because a 
bruit began to be raised abroad that she was relapsed into her former 
estate, this the day of her ordinary fits. But thanks be to God, it 
was not so; but being well all that day, at night she went with other 
company about half a mile to supper, where appeared such a dispo- 
sition in many as was sometime in men that desired to see even 
Lazarus that was raised, (John, xii.) After supper, she returned to 
her former lodging; and by the way homeward I noted this, that 
being weary in going up a street somewhat ascending, she was glad 
to sit down and rest on a bench, saying, “ O Lord, how is my strength 
abated. I could once run nimbly up and down our stairs; and being 
sent to market, I could lug home lustily a heavy burden without 
weariness.” This I observe, that it might appear it was not ease and 
slothfulness that caused her grief, which yet the opposite doctor in- 
sinuated, in his treatise of the suffocation of the mother. 

The next day being the sabbath, she spent forenoon and afternoon 
in religious exercises, being present at two public sermons, and 
behaving herself there christianly. That day, also, there was thanks 
publicly given for her by a worthy preacher in his great assembly ; 
who also had there many times before prayed for her by name. This 
thanksgiving he made, though I know that one of the foresaid preachers 
of our company was very careful that advertisement might in time 
be given him to forbear, because he knew that it stood not with the 

bishop’s liking that it should be so, even as in the time of her grievous 
vexations there was (by the bishop of London’s means, who yet 
could never be gotten to come and see, although sent unto, and 
earnestly moved by certain worshipful and honourable personages to 
that end) there was, I say, a fear cast on such as resorted to her, 
whereby they were terrified either to pray themselves, or to be present 
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at prayer for her ; insomuch as, at one time, when in a terrible fit, the 
beholders were much amazed, there was a gracious young gentleman 
that called for prayer, and seeing none there either able or willing to 
do it, he addressed himself to perform it, saying he saw it fit, yea, 
necessary to do so, though he were sure to be committed the next 
day. 

For my part, I thank God with all my heart that I was present at 
this work, and had a hand (though very little and simple) in it; for 
I find (I praise God) therein a labour of his love towards me, pro- 
voking, nay, urging me the more, thereby to perform a point which I 
begged then, in my poor prayers, namely, that that may be found in 
us which Moses (upon an occasion which caused like humiliation) 
prayed for in his Israelites, (Deut. v.) “O that this people had such 
an heart in them continually.” And here I appeal to the hearts and 
consciences of all that were there present, whether they did not then 
find in themselves a great measure of a Christian disposition to good. 
And I pray again (as then and there I did) that God would remove 
that judgment far from us, that we should be like swine returning to 
the mire. 

But (to conclude) the next Wednesday she was at the lecture at 
the Black Friars, and from thence returned home to her parents, who 
are religious persons, of good credit and estimation among their 
neighbours, yea, and in the city, of as many as know them (he being 
accounted a man not unworthy to be the son of a worthy martyr, as 
M. Fox maketh good and memorable report of.) Insomuch as they 
are far unworthy to be so abused, as they have been, by the slanderous 
pen of S.H. But as they are not hurt in their honest name and 
good account by his offensive writing, so also their persons, together 
with the daughter, have hitherto well enough escaped the bishop's 
prisons, so often and rigorously threatened unto them all; yea, 
and that since it hath pleased God to clear their innocency, both 
by open trial in face of court, and by stretching, as it were, his own 
hand from heaven, in working the daughter's so gracious deliverance, 
as now | have reported. 

And thus I will here draw to an end of this discourse, touching this 
Mary Glover, commending her to the further strength and graces of 
her great good God. And as I remember I did in my prayer liken 
her to an old grandmother of hers, Mary Magdalene, who though she 
was once a gazing stock to many, yet afterwards did leave an honour- 
able name behind her to many generations; so now I commend unto 
this our Mary (to be had always in her mind and mouth) the song of 
a more blessed Mary, the mother of our blessed Saviour :—* My soul 
doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour, who hath regarded the base estate of his handmaid, and 
hath done great things for me, by throwing out the mighty from 
his seat, and exalting the lowly.” (Luke, i. 46.) 

Now if this poor pamphlet, being perused, should, by the allowance 
of my brethren, chance to get wings, and learn to fly abroad, I see 
what divers censures will pass upon it. Some will gaze at it as at an 
outlandish owl, and as a thing fitter to have kept a foreign bush; yet 
some again, peradventure, will speak better of it. How can it be, 
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but that I should look for oppositions and contradictions now after the 
work done, seeing, before the same was taken in hand, men’s opinions 
and speeches were divers, touching the parties’ passions; namely, in 
that one physician (upon sight of the party) said, “ Nehil hic preter 
dolum ;”’ another, “ Nihil doli sed forte nil preter naturam ;"’ another, 
more resolute, “It is either diabolical, or at least supernatural ;"’ 
another doctor (but not of that faculty), “ ‘That she doth not counter- 
feit, I will be her compurgator ;’’ another, a worthy magistrate, (who 
had tried her with fire,) “To tell me that it is counterfeit, I had as 
leave you should tell me that my house doth walk,” &e. But as for 
this point, concerning oppositions and contradictions of men, I am at 
a point, God knows the sincerity of my heart herein, the good have 
perused and censured this my doing before it came abroad; and I 
have learned to be contented if I meet with that measure that my 
betters have met withal. For besides that the works and persons of 
worthy men of late have been miserably traduced, I saw also, to mine 
exceeding grief and fear, that even the sacred book of God, his 
blessed truth, could not escape the saucy censure and audacious 
tongues of men, in this most mischievous age, wherein papists began 
to perk up, apostates and atheists abound, and wicked blasphemous 
words and writings infect the air, and minds of men.” * 


ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
"(Continued from p. 29.) 


It is a painful page that must now be opened in the history of chareh 
patronage ; but, painful as it is, it cannot be past over. It is instruc- 
tive to see what kind of influences were at work when, with a change 
of ministry, Archbishop Sheldon no longer “ disposed,” as he had 
done, so beneficially to the church, “ of all ecclesiastical preferments.”’ 
Popish politics, meanwhile, were concealed under the mask of “ com- 
prehension and toleration’’ for nonconformists; while the offensiveness 
of court intrigue was disguised, in some measure, by appointments ap- 
parently harmless, like that of Glemham, or plausible and even excellent 
as that of Wilkins would commonly be regarded. It does not appear 
obvious how Wilkins came to be the protegé of Villiers; perhaps it 
was the congeniality of his taste for chemistry and scientifie pursuits 
of the like kind. His earlier associations, however, his close con- 
nexion with Cromwell, and the principles and character of his friends 


* [As this tract is inserted for the sake of the narrative, and the light which it 
throws on the ecclesiastical history of England in the time of Queen Elizabeth, it is 
not worth while to take up room with Mr. Swan's reflections. The Editor there- 
fore omits them. ] 
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at court, were enough, by themselves, to explain “ the opposition of 
Archbishop Sheldon and other great men of the church’’* to his ap- 
pointment; and his having conformed to the parties successively in 
power, by taking the Covenant and the Engagement, would account for 
“the character given of him in conversation,” not only “ by Arch- 
bishop Shelden,” but also by “ Bishop Fell, Archbishop Dolben, &c.,”’ 
as one of “ wavering and inconstant mind in religion.”+ It is one out of 
the many instances which bear witness to that supreme guardian care 
which, through the worst, and lowest, and most vitious influences, has 
preserved the church’s purity, that Bishop Wilkins, though “ he came 
into the government of the church” by means so illicit and unholy, 
yet, once placed there, “so well became the order, that it outdid the 
expectations of all that did not very well know him.”} And it is to 
the praise of Archbishop Sheldon’s characteristic generosity of mind, 
that, after Wilkins had been made bishop, “ not only without, but 
against, his consent,” when Bishop Ward * introduced him into the 
archbishop’s presence and favour,” the primate “ entertained him very 
obligingly, declaring that the prejudice he had against him was unjust, 
and if he had known him sooner, he would have been sooner preferred.’’§ 

The circumstances under which Sheldon came to be deprived of 
that supreme influence which he had exercised in the disposal of “ all 
ecclesiastical preferments,” painful as is the record of those circum- 
stances, ought to be remembered to the everlasting honour of Sheldon’s 
holy boldness in rebuking vice. It is well, too, that men should see 
what influences were at work at court in the first appointment which 
is recorded as having been made, “not only without but against the 
consent” of the highest spiritual rulers of the church. 

[Kine Cuartes I]. — Arcunisnop SHetpon, continued.) — “ Henry 
Glemham, a younger son of Sir Henry Glemham, of Glemham, in Suffolk, 
knight, by Anne his wife, eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Sackville, knight, 
Earl of Dorset, . . . became acommoner of Trinity College, in 1619. . . . After- 
wards he took the degrees in arts, [and] holy orders ; and became well beneficed 
before the rebellion broke out ; at which time suffering more for his loyalty than 
merits, [he] was, upon his majesty’s restoration, made dean of Bristol, in the 
place of Dr. Matthew Nicholas, promoted to thedeanery of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in London; where continuing till 1666, he was, by the endeavours of Barbara, 
Duchess of Cleveland,\\ made Bishop of St. Asaph, in the latter end of that year, 
in the place of Dr. George Griffith] deceased. He gave way to fate at Glem- 
ham Hall, in Suffolk, on the seventeenth day of January, in sixteen hundred 


sixty and nine, and buried in the vault that belongs to the family of Glemham, 
in the parish church of Little Glemham, in the said county.”’** 


* Birch's Life of Tillotson, p. 38, 
t Wood's Athenx, Oxon., vol. ii. p. 505, fol. ed. 

~ Funeral Sermon by W. Lloyd, D.D., Dean of Bangor, p. 34. 

; Dr. Walter Pope's Life of Bishop Ward. 

One of the race of the Villers, then [1660] married to Palmer, a papist, soon 
after made Earl of Castlemain; who afterwards being separated from him, was 
advanced to be Duchess of Cleveland.—Burnet’s Own Time, vol. i. p. 101. 

€ Vid. sup. vol. xiv. p.514. The extract following may serve as a contrast to 
that given above. Bishop Griffith was consecrated with Sanderson at a time 
when, as we have seen, “ Dr. Sheldon was by his majesty made a chief trustee 
to commend to him fit men to supply the vacant bishoprics, ” 


** Wood's Athenw Oxon., vol. ii. pp. 1153, 1154. 
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('* George Griffith was born at Penrhyn, in Caernarvonshive, 30 Sept. 1601, 
educated in Westminster school, elected student of Christ Chureh in 1619, 
took the degrees in arts, became an eminent tutor in his house, and a preacher in 
these parts, Afterwards, Dr. John Owen, Bishop of St. Asaph, (to whom he 
was chaplain,) conferred on him the rectory of Llanvechen, in Montgomery- 
shire. ... In the time of the rebellion, he lost all or most of his spiritualities, 
did good service for his majesty and the church in several respects, and there- 
fore [was] rewarded after his majesty’s restoration, as I shall anon tell you. 
While he lived at Llanymynich ... . he wrote “A modest Answer to a bold 
Challenge of an itinerant Preacher,” &c. .. . ‘Some plain Discourses on the 
Lord's Supper,” &c. Our author also took upon him the translation of the 
new Common Prayer Book in the Welsh tongue; but whether he ever finished 
it, | know not. Ina convocation of the clergy, held 1640, he made a motion 
for a new edition of the Welsh Bible, set out many years before by William 
Morgan, Bishop of St. Asaph. At length, having successfully asserted the 
truth and cause of the church of England in Wales in the times of usurpa- 
tion, in disputing with itinerants, keeping up the offices and ceremonies thereof, 
&c., he was, by his majesty’s grace and favour, made Bishop of St. Asaph ; 
to which being consecrated 28th of Oct. 1660, in King Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel at Westminster, [he] sate there till the time of his death. ... In 1662, 
in a convocation of the clergy then held, he concurred effectually in drawing 
up the Act of Uniformity, and making certain alterations in the common 
prayer then set out, and it is thought the form of baptizing those of riper 
years was of his composing. He died on the 28th of November, in sixteen 
hundred sixty and six, and was buried in the choir of the cathedral church of 
St. Asaph. .. .’*) 

“ There happened about this time an alteration in the court, that produced 
afterwards many other alterations which were not then suspected, yet even at 
that time was not liked in the court itself, and less out of it. The keeper of 
the privy purse [Sir Harry Bennet], who was more fit for that province than 
for any other to which he could be applied, did not think himself yet preferred 
to a station worthy of his merit and great qualifications. .... 

‘Secretary Nicholas had served the crown very many years with a very 
good acceptation, was made secretary of state by the late king, and loved and 
trusted by him in his nearest concernments, to his death; nor had any man 
who served him a more general reputation of virtue, and piety, and unques- 
tionable integrity, throughout the kingdom.t 

‘‘The other secretary was Secretary Morrice, whose merit had been his 
having transacted all that had been between the king and the General [Monk], 
which was thought to be much more than it was. ..., 

“ And the inducement that brought him in made it unfit to remove him, lest 
it might grieve the general, whose friend and kinsman he was. So that there 
was no expedient to provide for Sir Harry Bennet, but by removing Secretary 
Nicholas by his own consent; for the king would not do it otherwise to so 
old and faithful a servant. And his majesty was the more inclined to it, be- 
cause it would give him the opportunity to bring another person into the office 
of the privy purse, of whom he was lately grown very fond... . 

‘* Whilst this intrigue was contriving and depending, great care was taken 
that it might not come to the notice of the chancellor... . . Certain it is that 
the whole matter was resolved and consented to, before ever the chancellor 
had a suspicion of it. 

.. “And thus Sir Harry Bennet was, at the king’s charge, accommodated 
even to the satisfaction of his own ambition; and his majesty was as well 
pleased that he had gotten Sir Charles Berkley into the other office about his 
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person, whom he every day loved with more passion, for what reason no man 
knew or could imagine. 

“ And, from this time, they who stood at any near distance could not but 
discern that the chancellor's interest and credit with the king manifestly de- 
clined: not that either of these two pretended to be his rival, .... nor, in 
truth, could either of them have done him any prejudice at that time with the 
king, by pretending to do it; but, by pretending the contrary, by degrees got 
power to do it.”* 

“So, not long after the restoration, Bennet, advanced afterwards to be Earl 
of Arlington, was, by the interest of the popish party, made secretary of state ; 
and was admitted into so particular a confidence that he began to raise a party 
in opposition to the Earl of Clarendon..... He had the art of observing 
the king’s temper, and managing it beyond all the men of that time. He was 
believed a papist: he had once professed it; and when he died, he again re- 
conciled himself to that church. Yet, in the whole course of his ministry, he 
seemed to have made it a maxim, that the king ought to shew no favour to 
popery, but that all his affairs would be spoiled if ever he turned that way ; 
which made the papists become his mortal enemies, and accuse him as an 
apostate and the betrayer of their interests. His chief friend was Charles Berk- 
ley, made Earl of Falmouth, who, without any visible merit, unless it was the 
managing the king’s amours, was the most absolute of all the king’s favourites. 

. Bennet and Berkley had the management of the mistress; and all the 
Earl of Clareudon’s enemies came about them, the chief of whom was the 
Duke of Buckingham and the Ear! of Bristol. 

“The first of these was a man of noble presence. He had a great liveliness 
of wit, and a peculiar faculty of turning all things into ridicule with bold 
tigures and natural descriptions. He had no sort of literature, only he was 
drawn into chemistry ; and for some years he thought that he was very near 
finding the philosopher's stone, which had the effect that attends on all such 
men as he was, when they are drawn in, to lay out for it. He had no prin- 
ciples of religion, virtue, or friendship; pleasure, frolic, or extravagant diver- 
sion, was all that he laid to heart. He was true to nothing; for he was not 
true to himself. He had no steadiness nor conduct; he could keep no secret, 
nor execute any design without spoiling it...... He was bred about the 
king; and for many years he had a great ascendant over him: but he spake 
of him to all persons with that contempt, that at last he drew a lasting dis- 
grace upon himself: and he at length ruined both body and mind, fortune and 
reputation, equally, The madness of vice appeared in his person in very eminent 
instances ; since at last he became contemptible and poor, sickly, and sunk in 
his parts, as well as in all other respects; so that his conversation was as 
much avoided as it had been courted. He found the king, when he came from 
his travels in the year 1645, newly come to Paris, sent over by his father when 
his affairs declined ; and, finding the king enough inclined to receive ill im- 
pressions, he, who was then got into all the impieties and vices of the age, set 
himself to corrupt the king, in which he was too successful, being seconded 
in that wicked design by the Lord Perey. And, to complete the matter, 
Hobbs was brought to him, under the pretence of instructing him in mathe- 
matics; and he laid before him his schemes, both with relation to religion and 
politics, which made deep and lasting impressions on the king’s mind: so that 
the main blame of the king's ill principles and bad morals was owing to the 
Duke of Buckingham. 

“ The Earl of Bristol was a man of courage and learning, of a bold temper 
and a lively wit, but of no judgment nor steadiness. When he went beyond 
sea, he turned papist ; but it was after a way of his own, for he loved to mag- 


nify the difference between the church and the court of Rome. Ile was 


Clarendon’s Life (Continuation) pp. 193196, fol. ed. 
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set at the head of the popish party, and was a violent enemy of the Earl of 
Clarendon.” * 

{1667}. ‘‘The Earl of Clarendon found his credit was declining, that all 
the secrets of state were trusted to Bennet, and that he had no other share 
in them than his post required. The Lady Castlemaine set herself most 
violently against him; and the Duke of Buckingham, as often as he was ad- 
mitted to any familiarities with the king, studied with all his wit and humour 
to make Lord Clarendon and all his counsels appear ridiculous.” + 

‘“* Yet the king was so afraid to engage himself too deep in his own affairs, 
that it was a doubt whether he could dismiss him or not, if a concern of one 
of his amours had not sharpened his resentment. . . . . The king said to the 
Lord Lauderdale, that he had talked of the matter with Sheldon, and that he 
had convinced him that it was necessary to remove Lord Clarendon from 
his post; and as soon as it was done, the king sent for Sheldon, and told him 
what he had done; but he answered nothing. When the king insisted to 
oblige him to declare himself, he said—‘ Sir, | wish you would put away this 
woman that you keep.” The king, upon that, replied sharply, why he had 
never talked to him of that sooner, but took this occasion now to speak of it. 
Lauderdale told me, he had all this from the king; and that the king and 
Sheldon had gone into such expostulations upon it, that, from that day for- 
ward, Sheldon could never recover the king’s confidence. 

“The seals were given to Sir Orlando Bridgman, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas. . . . . He wasa man of great integrity, and had very serious 
impressions of religion on his mind, He had been always on the side of the 
church, yet he had great tenderness for the non-conformists ; and the bishops 
having all declared for Lord Clarendon, except one or two, he and the new 
scene of the ministry were inclined to favour them [the non-conformists]. 
The Duke of Buckingham, who had been in high disgrace before Lord 
Clarendon’s fall, came, upon that, into high favour, and set up for a patron of 
liberty of conscience, and of all the sects. ‘The see of Chester happened to fall 
vacant soon after, and Dr. Wilkins was by him promoted to that see. It was 
no small prejudice to him, that he was recommended by so bad a man. . : 
The king had such a command of himself, that when his interest led him to 
serve any end, or to court any set of men, he did it so dexterously, and with 
such an air of sincerity, that, till men were well practised in him, he was apt 
to impose on them. He seemed now to go into moderation and comprehension 
with so much heartiness, that both Bridgman and Wilkins believed he was in 
earnest in it; though there was nothing that the popish counsels were more 
fixed in, than to oppose all motions of that kind. But the king saw it was 
necessary to recover the affections of his people ; and since the church of 

England was now gone off from him, upon Lord Clarendon’s disgrace, he 
resolved to shew some favour to the sects, both to soften them, and to force 
the others to come back to their dependence upon him.” } 

‘The king was highly offended at the behaviour of most of the bishops. .. . 

‘‘ Bridgman and Wilkins set on foot a treaty for a comprehension of such of 
the dissenters as could be brought into the communion of the church, anda 
toleration of the rest. . . . a project was prepared, consisting chiefly of those 
things which the king had promised by his declaration in the year 1660. . . 
but what advantages soever the men of comprehension might have in any 
other respect, the majority of the Llouse of Commons was so possessed against 
them, that when it was known, in a succeeding session, that a bill was ready 
to be offered to the house for that end, a very extraordinary vote was passed, 
that no bill to that purpose should be received.” || 
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* Burnet’s Own Time, vol. i. pp. 106—108, (ed. 1818.) ? Ibid. p. 277. 
t Ibid. pp. 280—2Zk2. | Ibid. pp. 288, 9. 
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POETRY. 


PRANSLATIONS OF LATIN HYMNS. 


IN A 
At 


Oun God approaches from the skies ; 
Let us for hie prepare, 

With dread prelusive symphonies, 
And deep heart-glowing prayer. 


Nor doth the everlasting Son 
Abhor the virgin’s womb ; 

That we from bondage may be won, 
He bears a servant's doom, 


Gentle and meek he comes ; arise, 
Sion, behold thy king, 

And haste to meet him, nor despise 
The peace he deigns to bring. 


He shall return, the Judge e’en now, 
On clouds with lightning riven, 
And his own body left below 
In triumph bear to heaven. 


Let crimes, the brood of night, depart 
From the approaching morn ; 

And the old y 5 of the heart, 
Before the newly born. 


All praise while endless ages run 
lo Father ever blest, 

To Spirit, and eternal Son, 
In flesh made manifest. 


At 


Lo, the baptist’s herald ery 
Shakes ie Jordan ; i 
Let the wakening eye and ear 
Welcome the great harbinger. 


Earth, and sea, and listening sky, 
Wait their Maker ; ; 
And throughout the mighty womb, 

Fee! the jubilee is come. © 


Let us cast the way on high, 

For his coming ; 
Cleanse the heart, and make it meet 
For his heav'n descended feet. 


Jesu, strength, and solace nigh, 
And salvation! 

Without thee, like withering grass, 

Man doth into nothing pass, 


Unto us, who pine and die, 

Stretch forth thy hand ; 
Earth shall break her wintry trance 
At thy blissful countenance. 


DVENT. 
Night. 


Inxstantis adventum Dei 
Poscamus ardenti prece : 
Festisque munus inclytum 
Preoccupemus cauticis. 


Eterna proles feemine 
Non horret includi sin u; 
Fit ipse servus, ut jugo 
Nos servitutis eximat. 


Mansuetus et clemens venit ; 
Occurre, festina, Sion : 
Ultro tibi quam porrigit, 
Ne dura pacem respuas. 


Mox nube clara fulgurans 
Mundi redibit arbiter, 
Suique membra corporis 
Cwlo triumphator vehet. 


Fetus tenebrarum die 
Cedant propinquo crimina ; 
Adam reformetur vetus 
Imago succedat novi. 


Qui liberator advenis, 
Fili, tibi laus maxima 
Cum Patre, cumque Spiritu 
In sempiterna secula, 


Matins. 


JORDANIS oras previa 
Vox ecce, Baptiste quatit : 
Prieconis ad grandes sonus 
Ignavus abscedat sopor. 


Auctoris adventum sui 
Tellus, et ether, et mare 
Pregestiente sentiunt 

Et jam salutant gaudio, 


Mundemus et nos pectora : 

Deo propinquanti viam 
Sternamus; et dignam domum 
Tanto paremus hospiti. 


Tu nostra tu, Jesu, salus; 

Tu robur et solatium : 

Arens ut herba, te sine 
Mortale tabescit genus. 


Av gris salutarem manom 
Extende : prostratos leva: 
Ostende vultum, jam suus 
Mundo reflorescet decor. 









































SACRED PORTRY. 


Praise to him who comes from high, Qui liberator advenis, 

Our deliverer ; Fili, tibi laus maxima 
Praise to Father, Spirit, Son, Cum Patre, et almo Spiritu, 
Never ending, ne’er begun. In sempiterna sweula, 


At the Vespers. 


Derr hidden, by divine decree, Srarvuta decreto Dei 

In the dark womb of destiny, Tandem propinquant tempora , 
The long delaying day appears, Evwptus tot annorum mora 
And through the clouds of rolling years Affulgete colo dies. 


Shines forth from the descending sky. 


By crimes parental helpless made, Patris nefando crimine 
Were Adam's offspring wounded laid, Proles jacebat saucia : 
And far within yon gloomy vale In mortis umbra conditum 
Sat lost, in sorrow’s twilight pale, Sedebat humanum genus. 


And death’s o’erhanging shade. 


That second death of deathless shame, Morti secundw debitos 
The death of everlasting flame ; Et sempiternis ignibus, 
While on the brow, by Terror writ, Horrenda justi Judicis 
Did dismal Expectation sit Manebat expectatio. 


At judgment’s awful name. 


Alas! for downfall so profound Heu! quis ruin tam gravis 
Who shall bring help? whence shall abound Sarcire damna ; que manus 
Succour and hope? what hand shall be Afferre tam canal queat 
Meet for the mighty remedy Parem medelam vulneri ? 


Of that o’erwhelming wound ? 


O Christ, ’tis thou, ’tis thou alone, Tu, Christe, tu solus tuo, 
Descending from thy Godhead’s throne, Delapsus é throno Deus, 
The tarnished lineaments once more Imagini potes tue 

To thy lost image canst restore, Formam decusque reddere. 


Thy children to thy bosom own. 


Rain down, ye overhanging skies! Rorate, ceeli desuper ; 
Lost earth looks up with yearning eyes, Justumque freeundo sinu 
And when the Just One shall have come Complexa tellus, perdito 
Into her long-expectant womb, Orbi salutem germinet. 


From her salvation shall arise. 


To thee, to clothe thee with our shame, Sit sempiterna laus tibi 

Who from thy Father's bosom came, Verbum Patris factum caro, 
The Word incarnate ; and to thee, Cum Patre, cumque Spiritu, 
Father, and Spirit, One and Three, Nune et per omne seculum. 


Praise everlasting to thy name. 


At the Compline. 


Anp now, with shades of night opprest, Ix noctis umbra desides 
Our weary limbs are laid at rest, Dum somnus artus occupat 
The faithtal soul shall wake and weep, Ad te, Deus, fidelibus, 

And unto thee her vigils keep. Mens excubat suspiriis. 
Health of the world, the Father's Word, Desiderate gentibus, 

By whom our untold prayers are heard, Verbum Patris, mundi salus, 
Desire of nations, hear our sighs, Audi preces gementium, 
And raise us from our miseries. Tandemque lapsos excita. 
Why do thy wheels so long delay 2 Adsis, Redemptor, et tus 
Come thou, and cast our pee away, Plebis relaxans crimina, 
And ope the heavenly doors again Ada scelus quas clauserat, 
Which Adam's crime hath closed amain. Reclude corlestes domos. 
Praise to the Son, who cometh down Qui liberator advenis, 

To make lost man again his own ; Fili, tibi lius maxima 
Praise be throughout the days of heaven Cum Patre, cumque Spiritu, 


To Father and to Spirit given ! In sempiterna swecula. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readersthat he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 





“ BISHOP'S COLLEGE,” NEAR CALCUTTA.« 


Mr. Evrror,—Many of your readers will recollect that, nearly twenty 
years ago, the able and learned Bishop Middleton proposed to the 
venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
as the best means of extending their operations to India, the establish- 
ment of an institution at Calcutta, which should be strictly collegiate 
in constitution, discipline, and character, primarily and chiefly for the 
education of Christian youth, European and native, with a view to 
their becoming qualified to preach to the heathen; next, for the pro- 
ducing accurate and authorized versions into the languages of the 
Kast of the scriptures, the liturgy, and other holy books, for the in- 
struction of the natives, diffusing such sacred knowledge, by means of 
schools, and teachers well educated for the purpose; so as to combine 
and consolidate, as far as possible, into one system, and to direct into 
one uniform course of sentiment and action, the various endeavours 
made in India to advance the Christian cause; and thirdly, for the 
reception of missionaries on their arrival from England, and to pro- 
vide them with the necessary means of instruction in the native lan- 
guages, previous to their entering on any active service; and by 
generally directing their views and energies, without loss of strength 
and time, to those pursuits and acquirements which should best con- 
duce to their future usefulness.+ 

The bishop’s proposal was embraced and adopted by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel; and, on being made generally 
known in England, was seconded by public munificence and private 
bounty. That society immediately placed at his disposal for the pur- 
pose the sum of five thousand pounds; and the sister-society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, the like amount. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society to Africa and the East also contributed five thousand 


pounds, and afterwards an additional sum of two thousand, in aid of 


the maintenance of the institution. And the British and Foreign 
Bible Society likewise voted five thousand pounds in aid of scripture 
translations. 


* [The Editor is afraid that, after a delay of several months, the writer of this letter 


may think that it has been undervalued or rejected. Its length, even if the Maga- 
zine had not been during the time much pressed to find room, might have excused 
some delay; and will, it is hoped, be an apology for giving it now somewhat cur- 
tailed. 

t ie the powerful letter, urging the establishment of this college, with its details 
at large, as well as of all the difficulties and obstacles encountered and overcome by 
Bishop Middleton, the reader is referred to the admirable memoir of that prelate, 
published by Mr. Le Bas. 
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The foundation stone of this college was laid by Bishop Middleton 
hiniself, after a solemn prayer for the divine blessing on his pious un- 
dertaking, before a large assemblage of the British residents, on the 
15th of December, 1820; but it was not in the course of Providence 
that this great and exemplary prelate should behold the full accom- 
plishment of his benevolent wishes, for he died, a victim to Bengal 
fever, on the 8th of July, 1822, when but little progress had been 
made in the erection ofthe building. Early, however, in 1824, while 
still far from being completed, Principal Mill entered on a residence 
within its walls, and received a few students; at length, in January, 
1826, when the senior and junior professors also became resident, the 
college came into full operation. 

Before referring more particularly to the fact that the intentions, 
both of the bishop and the society, have been fully accomplished by 
the college, so far as they could be realised in so limited a period, it 
may not be uninteresting to your readers to notice briefly its localities, 
Five miles below Calcutta, on the opposite (and right) bank of that 
branch of the mighty Ganges which is commonly known among us 
as the Hooghly river, commences the government botanic garden, ex- 
tending upwards along the banks of the river for more than a mile, 
and commanding a magnificent reach of the Ganges, thence called 
“ Garden Reach ;’’ the left bank of which (on the same side with 
Calcutta) is studded with beautiful villa-palaces and plantations. 

This exquisite demesne of three beni and eighty acres, rich in 
all the finest species of the flower and fruit-bearing trees and plants of 
the tropics, with spacious walks and roads, abounding in every taste- 
ful variety of scene, the whole created by the genius of Dr. Rox- 
burgh, would be more suitably termed a highly adorned park than a 
botanic garden. In the part of this garden nearest to Calcutta, an 
abortive attempt had been latterly made to naturalize the teak tree ; 
for it attained but a small growth, and in place of supplying, as had 
been hoped, ship and house building timber, formed merely an useless 
jungle. The Marquis of Hastings, then governor-general, granted (in 
council) twenty acres of the extreme end of this jungle to Bishop 
Middleton, for the site and grounds of his projected college; and 
upon it, when partially cleared, the foundations of the building were 
laid. 

The elevation and plans of this beautiful Gothic structure were 
drawn under the bishop's direction, and remain a lasting monument of 
his elegant taste in collegiate architecture. It consists of three sides 
of a square of one hundred and fifty feet-—one parallel, and two at 
right angles, to the stream of the Ganges ; the fourth side of the square 
next to the river being left vacant, and the nearest end scarcely fifty 
yards from the river bank. As viewed from the river, the building 
parallel to it has to the left the college hall below, the college library 
above, a handsome tower and gate, resembling that of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in the centre, and to the right the chapel, with buttress 
and pinnacle in a richly ornamented Gothic style. Whilst the two 
buildings in lines at right angles to the river course are in a plainer 
style, for dwellings. And although before trial it had been thought 
Vou, XV .—Feb. 1839. Y 
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that insufficient allowance for a very hot climate had been made in the 
rather English size and disposition of the apartments, yet from the 
skilfully chosen aspect of the college front, so that the south-east 
monsoon, cooled somewhat in passing the Ganges, (nearly a mile 
wide there) blew through the open windows from end to end, 
Bishop's College was found to be quite as habitable in the hottest 
months of the year as most of the British dwellings in or near to Cal- 
cutta. Bishop Middleton's original plan was solely for the accommo- 
dation of the three professors, foundation students, and missionaries, 
Accordingly when, in 1828, it was determined to open the college ‘to 
general students also, the additional accommodation expected to be 
required was provided by the erection of another corps-de-logis to the 
left, corresponding in size, and as far as could be in elevation, with 
that comprising the hall, library, and chapel, with a similar tower in 
the centre, and, like it, parallel to the river; and adjoining thereto a 
third corps-de-logis, corresponding to the other two, at right angles to 
the river; thus forming a second three-sided court of one hundred 
and fifty feet square, and bringing the last-mentioned building within 
twenty-five yards of the spacious ghaut (or flight of stone steps) which 
form the landing place from the river. The college, thus increased, 
affording ample accommodation for the principal, and two professors, 
and their families, for about twenty foundation and about fifty general 
students, and for several missionaries; and presenting to the eye, as 
seen from the river, apparently embosomed in groves of the palm, 
sissoo, mango, bignonia, almond, and teak, one of the most beautiful 
and picturesque scenes in the world. Such is the external appear- 
ance of Bishop’s College ; whilst the judgment manifested in the selec- 
tion of its site is further exemplified by the undisturbed scholastic 
retirement which it affords to the professors and students, with the 
botanic garden adjoining, for a never-cloying pleasure ground to all the 
college inmates, and yet the whole within one hour's easy distance by 
boat and carriage from the far-famed city of palaces. 

To the firm and energetic Middleton succeeded in the episcopacy 
of Calcutta, a. p, 1823, the gentle and amiable Reginald Heber, who 
became as much attached to Bishop’s College, and as deeply convinced 
of its promise of exceeding usefulness to the cause of Christianity in 
the East, as could almost have been its founder himself. Under the 
visitorship of Bishop Heber, the college library accommodation for its 
books and manuscripts, and the college hall, were fitted up and com- 
pleted. He designed and ordered the fittings for the college chapel 
(which up to this time exhibited only bare walls) during the last visit 
which he made to the college early in 1826. This collegiate chapel, 
with its original perfect proportions, fretted roof, its superb stained- 
glass eastern window, its brilliant organ, checquered marble floor, and 
carved teak-wood rails, seats, desks, and stalls, is exceeded by very 
few collegiate chapels in England, or in Europe. 

The winning demeanour and merited popularity of this engaging 
prelate enabled him to gather considerable sums from public and pri- 
vate bounty for the college; and from this fund he assigned nearly 
two thousand pounds to the erection, about three hundred yards 
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behind the college, of a house for the college press and its superin- 
tendent, sketching himself the elevation in character with that of the 
college; and this building forms accordingly a striking ornament to 
the college demesne, and a fine addition to the appearance of the 
whole buildings and grounds from the river. Bishop Heber obtained 
also from the governor-general, Karl Amherst, a further grant of six- 
teen acres from the botanic garden jungle ; thus increasing the college 
demesne to thirty-six acres, and permitting the laying out of a spacious 
vegetable and fruit garden for the daily supply of the college tables. 
The college demesne has been gradually levelled, laid down in fine 
grass, planted, furnished with roads and walks, adorned with borders 
and beds of tlowers, and altogether so highly and tastefully improved 
that it is scarcely too much to state that what was at first a noxious 
jungle, has been converted into an earthly paradise. These beautiful 
grounds, together with the noble fabric of Bishop's College and its 
adjuncts, thus situated close to the margin of that great river, present 
indeed a scene of mingled magnificence and rural bloom and loveli- 
ness such as is hardly anywhere to be equalled, probably nowhere to 
be surpassed. 

What the sagacious piety, therefore, the vigorous ability, and the 
masculine genius of Middleton had conceived, planned, and brought 
to bear in the mass, was happily completed and brought into active 
operation under the auspices of the fervent devotion, the elegant taste, 
and the graceful spirit of Heber. Wherein is especially to be included 
the body of statutes for the government of this collegiate establishment, 
which were suggested and sketched by Bishop Middleton, confirmed 
and embodied by, and authenticated by the corporate seal of, the 
society, and brought into force in 1826 by Bishop Heber, —statutes so 
wisely adapted to the objects in view, that to change will be to dete- 
riorate them. 

It is then to these two distinguished prelates, under Providence, 
that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and through them 
the whole Christian world, is indebted for the creation and completion 
of a religious institution which, by that society's able selection of its 
authorities, and their own presiding and fostering care, has been already 
enabled so much to promote, and is likely yet so much more powerfully 
to forward, the progress of the gospel in Hindustan. 

Notwithstanding many and unexpected difficulties, the blessing of 
God was upon the solid groundwork laid by Bishop Middleton. ‘The 
superstructure raised thereupon was not to fail. The system of in- 
struction and discipline he had prescribed for the education of the 
college students was steadily acted upon. The diocesan native 
schools he had established for elementary instruction to the Hindu and 
Mahommedan youth were perseveringly maintained. An effect, not 
yet noticed here, was va a taking place; and since it can be 
marked from the period of that prelate’s abode in Bengal, and cannot 
(it is believed) be traced beyond his arrival, the cause may consistently 
be added to the category of substantial benefits conferred upon India 
by the establishment of a British episcopacy there : and this effect was 
the gradual overcoming and dissolution of some of the most powerful 
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prejudices in the native mind ; especially of their long holden objections 
against receiving instruction from openly declared missionaries, and 
their yet stronger prejudices against the introduction of the gospel of 
Christ, in whole or in part, as the means for the moral education of 
their children. In a word, the seed which Middleton had sowed, and 
Heber had watered, was to bear a manifold increase. 

The results of the Bishop's College course of education in sacred 
knowledge, Western learning, and Oriental literature, in mild dis- 
cipline and ready obedience, upon a materiel certainly of the least 
plastic or encouraging, have been gratifying and successful beyond 
any hope of their instructors. The practical good effects from train- 
ing their pupils for the management of native schools, and other labours 
of the Indian ministry, by a lengthened noviciate as catechists under 
the ordained missionaries, have surpassed any previous expectation. 

It is not within the present limits to enter into the full details, 
though they can be readily furnished ; but it may be truly asserted 
that the ordained missionaries and catechists, now occupied in the 
Propagation of the Gospel in India, who have been educated wholly 
or in part at Bishop's College, form a body of clergymen and of can- 
didates for holy orders, who, for sound acquirements in theology and 
general knowledge, for religious and moral demeanour, for personal 
manners, and for unwearying and active missionary usefulness, would 
do credit to any religious institution or college whatsoever. Over the 
mnissiouaries sent from Kurope, they have the unspeakable advantages 
of an early acquaintance with the natives in their habits, customs, 
and peculiar prejudices—in a familiar knowledge of the native lan- 
guages, and a consequent power of colloquial intercourse with them ; 
aud in being inured from early life to the modes of living, and to the 
changes and risks of, and best defences against, the trying climate of 
the tropical countries in which their “eld of labour is situated,—all to 
an extent that the adult European missionary arriving in India can 
scarcely be hoped to attain for several years, if indeed ever. Of one 
of the students, a more particular mention may be desirable, both as 
being the first of the converts from Hinduism who have received in- 
struction in the college, and as being now removed by the inscrutable 
decree of his divine Master far beyond the influence of earthly judg- 
ment. Mohesh Chunder Ghose, born near Calcutta of respectable 
parents, was several years since admitted as a pupil of the government 
Hindu College, where he acquired a thorough knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, and (as common there) got rid entirely of the Hindu 
worship and idolatries without having any religion given him instead. 
But in this condition of infidelity, possessing great abilities and a 
powerful understanding, he read, and reasoned, and inquired sufficient 
to satisfy him of the truth of Christianity, and received the sacra- 
ment of baptism accordingly in one of the churches of Calcutta. He 
was admitted to Bishop's College in 1832, and, after completing his 
period of academical study in a most exemplary manner, was trans. 
ferred to the duties of a catechist under one of the missionaries of the 
Chureh Missionary Society ; and while his diligence and fidelity in 
that calling gave the best promise of future more eminent services to 
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the Christian cause, and he was about to be submitted to the bishop 
as a well prepared candidate for admission to holy orders in our 
chureh, an attack of illness, mainly occasioned by his unremitting 
efforts to prepare himself in every way for usefulness to his country- 
men, suddenly brought him to a premature grave, in the autumn of 
1837. 

Of the ex-students of Bishop’s College, six are ordained missionaries, 
and three are catechists, employed in Bengal or the adjacent provinces ; 
one is second master of the Martiniere School, and one chaplain to 
the Free School in Calcutta; three are ordained missionaries, and 
three are catechists in the presidency of Madras; and one is a 
colonial chaplain in Ceylon. 

The present Bishop of Calcutta, consecrated in 1832, concurs with 
his predecessors in the see in bearing the strongest testimony to the 
value and excellence of this institution, as a means of promoting the 
extension of Christianity ; and Bishop's College, in fact, recommends 
itself to every faithful member of the church of England, as the strong 
hold and fortalice of our blessed religion in Kastern India. It wants 
but a fitting encouragement, as regards endowment, to supply a numer- 
ous and able indigenous clergy for our immense territories there ; 
gradually to unseat their idolatries and fanatical error; and to diffuse 
the happy influences of the gospel from Cashmeer to Cape Comorin. 
And the time, itis to be hoped, is not far distant when some portion 
of the large sums expended by the Bengal government on education, 
(such as the great establishments of the Hindu college, the Mahom- 
medan College, the Bengali College of Medicine, and the government 
native schools, and others,) may be assigned to Bishop's College. It 
is worthy of remark that the allowances of one single civil servant of 
the third class, (for example, one of their public secretaries, or one of 
the magistrate-judges of the native courts,) some four thousand sicca 
rupees per mensem, would, in addition to its existing slender endow- 
ments, defray all the charges of Bishop’s College. May it be hoped, 
then, that some of our Christian patriots in the court of proprietors 
will advocate the cause of this noble institution ? 

At all events, Bishop's College presents to the wealthy and munifi- 
cent of the English nobility and gentry an institution worthy in every 
possible point of their heartiest support. Like our colleges of Oxford or 
Cambridge, it is, in the first instance, essentially a religious foundation ; 
and, like them, open for the admission of all lay students of moderate 
qualification, who shall conform themselves to its religious ordinances, 
and its academical instruction and discipline,—all of which, to the very 
utmost the differences of country and climate permit, are assimilated 
to those of our own universities. And Bishop’s College has the yet 
further and, to every generous mind, the yet stronger claim, that it 
wants this support and endowment. Utterly unsupported by the 
Indian government, which seems to think itself precluded from the 
direct encouragement of any engine for extending Christianity among 
its heathen subjects, it looks to England for sympathy and favour. 
And of the thousands and tens of thousands which are yearly bestowed 
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in works of piety by the rich and liberal, some portion would be well 
expended in generous endowments for this deserving institution. 
Much might be added on this subject, as well as regarding the 
operations of the press and syndicates of the press of Bishop's College, 
and of the gratifying progress there made in translations of parts of 
the seripture, of the liturgy, and of holy books, for the instruction of 
the natives of Hindustan in the history and doctrines of our holy faith. 
But the limits appointed are already passed ; and it is only hoped that, 
through the medium of your pages, Bishop’s College may become 
more generally known, and its value and excellence more widely and 
largely appreciated. G. B. 


PHE LITERARY POLICY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME IN 1835; OR, 
THE PROHIBITORY INDEX FOR THAT YEAR. 


Sir,—Not to go to the Continent, our own country has furnished indi- 
viduals of some rank inthe republic of literature, who have shewn them- 
selves much alive to the importance of those literary manifestoes 
which Rome is accustomed to issue, at no very long intervals, from 
her apostolic press. The prohibitory and expurgatory indexes of Rome, 
and of the countries in her communion, excited intense curiosity and 
feeling in the protestant public, both at the time of their first ap- 
pearance, and for as long time afterwards as genuine Christianity, and 
the system which had for ages corrupted it and sought to corrupt it 
again, was an object of any concern. The first librarian of one of 
the noblest libraries in the world, Dr. James, has left on record—in his 
immortal works, his Corruption of the Scripture and Fathers, and 
his Manuduction, besides other productions—the importance which he 
put, and justly, on the pontifical condemnations in the indexes of the 
papal church. William Crashaw, the father of a degenerate son, 
followed in the same steps, with deserved applause. His Falsationum 
Romanarum, &c., is a monument of correct and valuable criticism 
on the same subject. Sir Humphrey Lynde, particularly in his 
posthumous Answer to a superficial Jesuit, J. R. Robert Jennison 
(so Dodd), 4 Case for the Spectacles, has entered largely into this 
field of criticism, Alexander Cooke, in his Yet more worke for a 
Masse Priest, has shewn with what advantage the battery of Rome 
may be turned against herself.* The attention bestowed upon the 
same subject by Sir Edwin Sandys, in his justly celebrated Europe 
Speculum,+ is familiar to all but superficial readers. Birekbeck, in 
his Protestant Evidence,t which acquired the admiration of Selden, 
has distinctly and elaborately availed himself of the same source of 
argument. Bishop Barlow, in his Genuine Remains,§ has directed 
the theological student to the official censures of the Roman church, 
particularly as a guide to the most valuable portions of theological 
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science. Bishop Taylor has devoted an entire section * of the first 
book of the second part of his Dissuasive from Popery to this subject. 
And, to close the list, the author of the Historia Literaria has shewn 
in what estimation he holds the proscriptions of the Roman chureh, 
by dwelling upon the subject through a whole division, the last of the 
seventh section of his Prolegomena. 

It will hardly be necessary to say more, in order to conciliate the 
attention of the readers of the British Magazine to an account of what 
is not in every Englishman’s hands—the last Prohibitory Index of 
Rome, issued with the authority of the present reigning pontiff, 
Gregory XVI., and bearing the date of 1835; not, therefore, a very 
“musty volume,” nor a “folio.” The title is—INpex Librorum 
Prohibitorum Sanctissimi Domini Nostri Gregorii XV'1. Pontificis 
Magni jussu editus. Rome, mpccexxxv. Ex ‘Typographia 
Reverendee Camere Apostolice. Cum Summi Pontificis Privi- 
legio. After the old preface of Benedict XIV. follows what alone 
of prefatory matter is peculiar to this edition—Catholico Lectori F. 
Thomas Antoninus Degola Ordinis Predicatorum Sac. Congrega- 
tionis Indicis Secretarius. After one paragraph of rather clumsy 
Latin, the secretary satisfies himself with repeating what a former 
secretary, Ricchinius, had prefixed to an edition of the index in 1758; 
and he closes with announcing a Mandate of Leo XII. in 1825, and 
a Monitum of the 8. Congregation in 1828. The index is not, 
however, without an interest beyond what it would have, were it 
merely a new edition of the usual biblical censures from the Vatican, 
There are some new and rather interesting entries—BLunt, Vestiges 
of Ancient Manners and Customs Discoverable in Modern Italy and 
Sicily ; the sensitive and cautious writer has not escaped; Burgess, 
Lectures, delivered in Rome, if | am not mistaken; HALLAM Arico, 
Middle Ages, in Italian, Constitutional History of England, in Latin ; 
Moran, Lavy, L’Iéalie. De Porter richly deserves the place assigned 
to him, for his Vie de Scipion de Ricci, Evéque de Pistoie, et Prato, 
ROME IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, a book worth something, even 
the Romanists fear; Srorta pt ANDREA Duwy, and Sroria pi En- 
RICHETTO, E DEL SUO LaToRg&, well known English tales, the latter by 
Mrs. Sherwood. So much for the additions. 1 have something to say 
respecting the omissions. In the Appendix of 1821 to the last edition, 
1819, was inserted in its alphabetical place, TAXEs DES PARTIES 
CASUELLES DE LA Boutique pu Paps. In the present edition it is 
thrown into the less obvious place of AcneuL Junian., ‘The subject 
is naturally a sore one to Rome in various lights, and it is not quite 
so lucrative as it once was. Nothing more appears upon it than the 
old entries of BANcK and Praxis; although with the genuine and her 
own editions of the infamous catalogue Rome swarmed. There is an 
omission, however, yet more remarkable and instructive; it is that of 
an article standing in its old place in the last edition: Galilei Galileo. 
Dialogo sopra i due massimi Sistemi del Mondo Tolemaico, e 


* The seventh. 
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Copernicano. Decret. 23 Augusti 1634. Every one acquainted 
with the charge against Rome, of her hostility to science, and the 
soreness with which the charge is borne and attempted to be repelled, 
will at once see the meaning of this. It is, indeed, but a sequel of 
what had already been begun. Of the condemnation and abjuration 
of the philosopher I have given a particular notice in my Literary 
Policy, pp. 175, 6. The original documents are extant in VENTURE'S 
Memorte e Lettere of Galileo, Modena, tom, ii. pp. 170—176. In 
March 5, 1616, was passed a decree of the sacred congregation of the 
Index, condemning all the books which taught the Copernican 
doctrine, respecting the solar system. As the terms of this condem- 
nation are very peremptory and extended, and, at the same time, 
little known, it will be of importance that they should be exhibited. 
The decree is found in three places—in the two separate collections 
of decrees of the date of 1624, appended to two different editions of 


Capiferreus’s Elenchus, and in that which closes Alexander the 
Seventh’s Index of 1664 :— 


* Et quia etiam ad notitiam prefate Sacre Congregationis pervenit, falsam illam 
doctrinam Pythagoricam, divineque Scripture omnhino adversantem de mobilitate 
‘Terre, et immobilitate Solis, quam Nicolaus Copernicus de revolutionibus orbium 
celestium, et Didacus Astunica in Job etiam docent, jam divulgari, et & multis re- 
cipi: sicuti videre est ex quadam epistola impressa cujusdam Patiis Carmelita, cui 
titulus Lettera del R. Padre Maestro Paolo Antonio Foscarini Carmelitano sopra 
Vopinione de’ Pittagorici, e del Copernico, della mobilita della Terra, e stabilita del 
Sole, ec il nuovo Pittagorico sistema del Mondo, in Napoli per Lazzaro Scoriggio 
1615, in qua dictus Pater ostendere conatur, prefatam doctrinam de immobilitate 
solis in centro Mundi, et mobilitate Terra, consonam esse veritati, et non adversari 
Sacre Scripture : Ideod ne ulterius hujusmodi opinio in perniciem Catholiz veritatis 
serpat, censuit dictos, Nicolaum Copernicum de revolutionibus orbium, et Didacum 
Astunica in Job suspendendos esse donee corrigantur. Librum vero Patris Pauli 
Antonii Foscarini Carmelita omnino prohibendum, atque damnandum ; aliosque 
omnes Libros pariter idem docentes, prohibendos, prout presenti Deereto omnes 
respective prohibet, damnat, atque suspendit. In quorum fidem presens Decretum 
manu, et sigillo Illustrissimi, et Reverendissimi D. Cardinalis Sancte Cacilix 
Episcopi Albanen. signatum et munitum fuit, die 5 Martii 1616. 

“ PP, Epise. Albanen. Card. Sancta Cecilie. 
‘* Locus ¢ sigilli. 
** Regist. fol. 90. 
“PF. Franciscus Magdalenus Capiferreus Ord. Preedicat. Secretarius, 
* Roma, Ex Typographia Rev. Cam. Apost. mpcxvi.” 

It will be observed here, that the Copernican doctrine is con- 
demned, in the first place, as fa/se, and then as contrary to scripture ; 
and likewise, that although other teachers of the doctrine are named 
and condemned, neither Galileo nor his book are specified; they are, 
however, both virtually condemned in the clause, which includes all 
books teaching the same doctrine. The Dialogo of the philosopher 
appeared in 1632; and in 1634, he and his book were both expressly 
condemned by the Sacred Congregation. In the Roman Index of 1704 
stands the general condemnation, Libré omnes docentes mobilitatem 
Terra: et tmmobilitatem Solis. Not avestige of any of these decisive 
proscriptions is now to be found in a Roman index. The name of the 
persecuted and condemned maintainer of a doctrine now universally 
received, with that of his Dialogo, kept their place the last, and were 
only silently withdrawn in the year 1835. But in all the preceding 
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indexes the condemnation, not of the man only, but of the doctri ine, 
stands an imperishable monument of the ignorance, vigotry, and in- 
tolerance ofthe Roman church. The late attempts to wipe away this 
Vandalic blot are as insufficient as they are interested; and we need 
not the ingenuous confession of the papal editors of Newton, that the 
censures of their church compelled them to assume a mask, and to 
affect a disbelief of what it was manifestly their main, or rather one, 
design to teach. 

A mere inspection of the solemn sentence, or sentences, of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Index, as given above, and of the terms of 
the condemnation by the Holy Office, would be sufficient, without going 
to the life and letters of the philosopher, to prove how utterly baseless 
is the attempt, by the author of the Kacyclopedie Methodique, 
SciENCES HuMaings, and a reviewer in the Dublin Review, 1838, 
to divert the condemnation of the Roman ecclesiastical authorities 
from the doctrine, to the allegation that the doctrine was consistent 
with scripture—a circumstance (the latter) perfectly overlooked in 
the first document, and treated as mere ly of secondary character and 
concern in the second. Mr. Drinkwater (if that be his name) has 
told a straightforward honest tale in his interesting biography of 
Galileo; and the Rev. Mr. Cooper (if that be his name) has left the 
biographer in perfect possession of all his facts, whatever advantage 
the reviewer might promise to himself from the ingenuity of his gra- 
tuitous technic alities, and from the employment of that species of self- 
defence in which he has so successfully imitated the aquatic animal 
which, on necessity, can invest itself with a liquid cloud of impene- 
trable obscurity.* When the jealousy of Rome was so alive to her 
scientific reputation, pity it was that Dr. Wiseman, or whoever might 
then be of his holiness’ council at the time, did not suggest the 
adoption of the whole of Sir R. H. Inglis’s advice, and erase from the 
damnatory columns of the Index, not only Galileo, and his work, and 
his doctrine, but likewise the name and principal work of the most 
celebrated father of British science and philosophy in all its depart- 
ments, and no longer suffer (as in this last Index is the fact) the dis- 
gracetul article to stand—Baconus (Franciscus) de V erulamio. De 
dignitate, et augmentis Scientiarum. Donec corrigatur. Decr. 3. 
Aprilis 1669. What will Lord Brougham say to this ? : 

But there was a Mandate and a Monitum announced as belonging 
to this edition; and they are rather remarkable. ‘The Mandate is 
that of the pontiff Leo XII. in 1825, in which he rouses the principal 
rulers of the Roman church to use their own authority, in wresting 
from the hands of the faithful every thing in literature which she 
deems noxious and de ‘adly—evellere e manibus quod nOLIUM aC 
mortliferum. In the Monitum, the Sacred Congregation reminds the 
same rulers of the obligation of ‘the second rule of the Index, concern- 
ing heretical books, and the universal condemnation, by the apostolic 


* If Mr. C. had any acquaintance with the Indexes of his own church, one might 
admire the dove- like simplicity which dictated the sentence—“ Why, then, it may 
be asked, was Galileo, and Galileo alone, silenced ?”—p. 97. 


VoL, XV.— Feb. 1839), s 
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see, of all versions of the condemned books, in all places, and under 
the same penalties as the originals. 


I have received eight additional separate decrees, or condemnations, 


(damnatio.) ‘They have all more or less interest. In that of 


Sept. 1836, the Italian version of M‘Crir’s Progress and Suppression 
of the Reformation in Italy takes its place “with other criminals, 
The 4th of July, 1837, prescribes the Biografia di Fra Paolo Sarpi 
di A. Biancut Giovint; and likewise his Scelle lettere inedite. But 
the flower of the collection is the Monitum, subjoined tothe Decretum 
of Jan. 7, 1836. The sacred congregation was visibly, and not 
moderately, alarmed by the vernacular versions of the scriptures, 
made by a conspiracy of wicked men; and in consequence, it 
urgently ‘calls the attention of all to its former decree of June 15, 1757, 
which declares, that no vernacular versions of the scriptures are per- 
mitted but such as are approved by the holy see, and accompanied 
with annotations from the fathers and learned doctors of the Roman 
church, insisting particularly upon the observance of the fourth rule 
of the Index. This is remarkable at the present time, and may serve 
to illustrate, in a manner which would charm Dr. Wiseman, “the 


catholic’s love for the scriptures.” The truth is, the advocate of 


Rome may talk in the most magnificent and liberal style, of the allow- 
ance of the perusal of the scripture to the Romanist by his church, 
While she ultimately, by unobtrusive but effectual conditions, holds 
the reins completely in her own hands, she needs keep no measure in 
her professions or pretensions. They have in them, however, all the 
guilt of hypoc risy, and of mischief, which cannot be unknown. The 
unrestricted permission of the Bible i in heretical Britain requires not a 
single word to prove or explain it: one wonders that it should require 
so many in infallible and all-tolerating Rome! But it is a perfect 
farce to attempt a serious argument on the subject; for let the alleged 
liberty be as complete as can be expressed, there are private and 
official restraints in the Roman church quite sufficient to make it a 
pure nullity. Where and when these restraints cannot be enforced, 
the confessors and agents of Rome are far too wise to make public 
their wishes, when at the same time, and by the same act, they must 
make public their impotence. Joseph MENDHAM, 


P.S.—In the additional and separate decrees, I had overlooked 
the first but one, which is a formal bull of the pope against the works 
of the then late Ge orge Hermes, professor of theology in the univer- 
sity of Bonn, in Prussia, in 1835. Nor should I have noticed it, but 
for the able and very seasonable article in the last number of the 
Quarterly Review, entitled Papal Conspiracy — Archbishop of 
Cologne, &c.” It appears that the condemnation of the professor is 


a part of the regular conspiracy of the church of Rome at the present 
time, to recover her former dominion (even that of her palmiest days 3 
when another Gregory reigned) in Kurope, and particularly in 
Prussia, by the agency of the newly-elected jesuitic, perjured, and 
traitorous Archbishop ‘of Cologne, Cle ‘ment Augustus, Baron Droste, 
whose character and acts are so luminously exposed in your last 
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number. Before his elevation he had procured the above condem- 
nation of the professor at Bonn, for works not sufficiently favourable 
to Roman views of religious liberty; that is, Aer own. in connexion 
with this and other circumstances may be considered the late German 
and French eulogistic lives of Gregory VII. and Innocent III., both 
of them flowers of the first eminence in the paradise of pontifical 
usurpation and tyranny ; together with the French unfaithful trans- 
lation of Professor Ranke’s “History of the Popes of Rome, their 
Church and State.” To which we may add the eager and simul- 
taneous review of the original work, in a number of the Dublin 
Review for the last year, all anticipatory of the revival of papal 
domination over Europe, as well as promotive of that consummation 
so devoutly prayed for by the victims and friends of spiritual 


slavery. We trust that the forthcoming Kxglish translation of 


Ranke (a very unequal, though able, writer in all respects) will not 
only present the original with fidelity, but by appropriate notes 
correct some mistakes, and supply some omissions in facts, generally 
admitted, and not to be shaken by subsequent discoveries of docu- 
ments neither known nor stifled at the time, and which therefore 
require to be adopted with considerable caution and discrimination, if 
not suspicion, ‘The easy credit which the professor frequently affords 
to papal narratives—particularly those of the Jesuits—is marvellous. 
Kven Dodd treats Orlandino and the rest with expressed denial of 
confidence. 


ON TRADITION. 


Sir,—The third topic selected by Dr. Shuttleworth, as one “ of those 
leading points of Christian doctrine which have been most affected by 
being brought into contact with ecclesiastical traditions,” is CHURCH 
GOVERN MENT. 

He lays it down (p. 128) that “the threefold order of apostles, 
presbyters, and deacons, is decidedly acknowledged in scripture ;” and 
that therefore “ we know that it at least has received the divine sanc- 
tion, but we cannot confidently assert the same of any of those various 
forms of discipline which later times have produced.” ‘To these state- 
ments all sincere members of the church of England will at once 
assent. But let us apply the Warden's own rule of scripture only, as 
here interpreted by himself. Supposing that the threefold order of 
apostles, (which, I believe, 1 do not misrepresent the Warden in say- 
ing that he considers identical with that of bishops,) presbyters, and 
deacons, “‘ has received the divine sanction,” and that we are assured 
of the fact in holy scripture, and that we do not find in holy scripture 
any divine sanction for any but a threefold order,—can we be content 
with saying of “those various forms of discipline which later times 
have produced” that “ we cannot confidently assert’ that they have re- 
ceived the divine sanction? Can we assert it at all? Is it not 
plainly unscriptural to do so? Is it not putting the traditions of men 
in the place of revelation? Does not the admission that they have 
been produced by times later than the times of the scripture put them 
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out of the reach of divine sanction, unless a special divine revelation 
in their favour is proved ? 

Dr. Shuttleworth rests his assertion of the divine sanction of holy 
orders on the testimony of scripture only. The church of England 
takes a different course, which I shall endeavour to shew “ it hath 
been the wisdom of the church of England’ todo. She says, “ It is 
evident unto all men diligently reading the holy scriptures and ancient 
authors, that from the apostles’ time there have been these orders of 
ministers in Christ's church—bishops, priests, and deacons.” 

Now the ordinal, in the preface to which this declaration is, was 
confirmed by the convocation of 1562, in the thirty-sixth article. As, 
therefore, the silence of the article on Baptism as to scripture autho- 
rity for infant baptism is, in the case of the convocation which passed 
it, of the strongest kind, so the appeal by name to other authority 
than scripture, when confirmed by the same convocation, is in degree 
still stronger. If scripture alone ‘had been thought sufficient by the 
persons who made the changes in our ordinal in the reign of ‘King 
Kdward VI., or by the persons who gave it a formal sanction, as 
altered, in 1562, —— they conceivably have inserted “ ancient 
authors’? to help it out, « - have permitted those words to stand con- 
firmed? In using me we may be as sure as of anything incapable 
of mathematical demonstration, that the church of England had a 
special meaning, and that they were neither inserted at random, nor 
retained by oversight. She meant to add to the testimony of scripture 
that of the ancient authors who lived nearest to the time of its pro- 
mulgation, and who knew what was the practice of the apostolical 
age. ‘The members, clergy and laity, of the church of England, are 
accordingly no more entitled, in regard to church government, to rest 
solely on the te stimony of holy seripture, than solely on the testimony 
of “ancient authors ;” for from eithe ‘r, alone, the chureh of England 
does not declare that the threefold order of bishops, pr iests, and dea- 
cons, is evident sufficiently, or at all. 

And as “the wisdom of the church of England” in taking her 
ground is indirectly impugned by the circumstance that the W arden 
refers to holy se ripture alone, | will endeavour to shew, not that her 
children are bound to receive implicitly what she teaches de fide, for 1 
hope no Christian questioning the truth of her doctrine remains within 
her communion, but that she could have taken no other ground with- 
out risking her existence as a part of Christ's church. 

The Genevese, Scotch kirk, Lutheran, and Wesleyan platforms of 
discipline, and the republican anarchy of Brownism or independency, 
are all equally perceived by their respective parties in holy scripture. 
The presbyterian platform, ‘the curse of Christendom and C hristianity, 
was confidently called by its friends in Elizabeth’s days, when the “y 
were striving to make room for it in England, “ God's discipline. 
And although this monstrous delusion of the exclusive divine right— 
namely, of presbytery—has since been given up; and Mr. Professor 
Chalmers, for example, can in this century reason, “ not against the 
protestant sectaries, but against the endow ment of them all save one ;” 
yet in seripture he and his kirk see presbyterianism, and, it appears, 
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all other shapes of Christianity, except the Romish. And “the pro- 

testant sectaries,” for whose existence presbyterianism is mainly 

accountable, are not at all less able to satisfy themselves, at the pre- 

sent day, that they are “ scripturally” right. They talk of “a 

chureh,” “the church,” “the church of Curist;”. believing, no 
doubt, from their interpretation of scripture, that they have ‘the one, 
and are part of the other. And if scripture alone is to be the rule of 
faith,—that is to say, every man’s interpretation of it,—we not only 
are not entitled to condemn any of these delusions, but we must go 
beyond the Warden’s liberality, and say confidently, that if they think 
they see their authority in scripture they are and must be right. 

But the church of England, providing for the danger of private 
judgment, which will be exercised, when set free, by those who are 
personally incompetent, as well as by those who are qualified by their 
knowledge, appeals to those who can inform us her children of the 
result of the apostolical teaching in the government of the church ; 
and, fortified with these witnesses, she leads us to holy seripture, to see 
in it the great original draught of Curist’s church in the episcopal, 
priestly, and diaconal orders. Her unerring wisdom is shewn by 
nothing so much as by the results which have been mentioned of pri- 
vate judgment upon scripture alone, appearing in the numerous here- 
tical sects with which these kingdoms are peopled. Had she appealed 
to scripture alone, the sects might have retorted on her that they too 
appealed to it, as conclusive and sufficient. She now runs no risk. 
‘They may “ wrest” all scripture, but the voice of the testimony of un- 
deviating tradition, in harmony with scripture, they cannot change. 

The divine orders of the catholic church being established, the con- 
sideration of the power of the priesthood follows. 


“ But now follows the perplexing question respecting the exact degree and nature 
of the power entrusted by Cunist to his priesthood. On this point the members of 
our own establishment are known to entertain very different and almost contradic- 
tory opinions. Some, adopting the high principles and notions of the church of Rome, 
consider the presbyter or priest as a kind of intermediate agent between Gon and 
man; as one who alone can intercede effectively for the people; as one without 
whose direct agency the sacraments would lose their effect ; and one who possesses the 
power of authoritatively loosening and tying, of pardoning or retaining the sins of those 
committed to his care. Others there are who explain away all these high views, and 
look upon the priest merely as the person appointed for the maintenance of good 
order and uniformity of worship; the effect of whose ministerial labours must de- 
pend entirely upon the good disposition and spiritual mindedness of his respective 
hearers. Now it is evident that, in order to decide between these conflicting 
opinions, we must have recourse to scripture only.”—( pp. 130, 131.) 


By the expression “principles and notions of the church of Rome” 
seems fairly to be meant those which that church holds, and the church 
of England does not hold, unless exception is made, as the Warden 
has made none, to the contrary. But how far the opinions of the 
first class enumerated by the Warden are taught by the church of 
England, and how far “ those higher functions which by many persons 
are supposed to be conreyed to the clergy at their ordination,” are also 
supposed to be conveyed to them by the church of England, may in 
part appear from the solemn words with which we were created priests 
of the holy catholic church. 
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Sorgive, they are forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained. 
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** Receive the Hoty Guosrt for the office and work of a priest in the church of 
Gop, now committed unto thee by the imposition of our hands. Whose sins thou dost 
And be 
thou a faithful dispenser of the word of Gop, and of his holy sacraments; in the name 
of the Faruen, and of the Son, and of the Hoty Guost. Amen.” 


The Warden has appealed to scripture only, in this case of the 
power of the priesthood, as he did in the case of the holy orders; but 
here his appeal is in order to discredit, not, as in that case, to support, 
the teaching of the church. He denies that in St. Paul’s epistles to 
Timothy and ‘Titus any allusion is made in his directions to “the power 
of the keys; in other words, the power of absolution, and the exercise 
of those higher functions which by many persons are supposed to be 
conveyed to the clergy at their ordination.” As to the power of the 
keys, that is, as the Warden declares himself to mean, the power of 
absolution, the words of the church of England are so plain, and their 
meaning so inevitable, that no reader can fail at a glance to see that 
she was, and is, satisfied that the power does exist, and is scriptural. 
And no one can fail to recollect that whatever may be the case of the 
instructions to ‘Timothy and ‘Titus, yet that “the keys” were given by 
Him, the head of the church, to St. Peter and the other apostles and 
the C hristian church for ever during its earthly existence ; and that in 
the first chapter of the first epistle to Timothy, St. Paul exhibits his 
own exercise of power in speaking of “ Hymeneus and Alexander, 
whom I have delivered unto Satan, that they may learn not to blas 
pheme.” 

So that although tradition is valuable, in shewing the unbroken 
transmission of the power of the keys, instrumentally by the sacra- 
ments and sacerdotal absolution and excommunication, yet, for the 
proof of the gift of the power we need not travel out of “the range of 
scripture,” as the church testifies by her adoption of the words of her 
MASTER recorded in it in this behalf. 

There are two subjects mentioned under the head of church govern- 
ment by Dr. Shuttleworth, upon which L shall not enter—the circum- 
stance of the priest’ s bel ‘ng, or not bei ing, a sacrificulus, in which seems 
to be involved the catholic doctrine of the eucharistic sac rifice,—a 
doctrine which has lately been explained and defended in No, 81 of 
the « ‘Tracts for the Times,” to which I refer any of your readers who 
may not yet have read it,—and the origin and uses of the ordines 
minores, which still exist in the church of Rome. On this last subject 
I hope, at a future time, to offer you a few remarks, without any 
special reference to Dr. Shuttleworth. 

I close my notice of his book with an entreaty to him, and to all 
other estimable men who think with him ——espec ially to those who, 
like himself, command attention by the force of their priv ate worth 
and public station,—to consider w hether it is perfectly fair to accuse 
of disaffection to the church of England men whose ‘lives are being 
spent in the use of her offices, and the defence of her doctrines ; and, 
above all, whether such an accusation can be entertained by persons 
of reflection, when made by men who are, from day to day, ac- 
quieseing in violations of the rubrics, and are, at the time, main- 
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taining in print a system of teaching, either not agreeable to the 
teaching of the church of England, or plainly opposed to it, 

The time seems to be coming, when those who are now so boldly 
taking upon themselves the office of public accusers, must be placed 
in the situation of accused. It may be well for many of them to 
consider whether they have come into court, so to say, with clean 
hands ; whether they have raised their voices against the spread of 
methodism and independency in England ; whether they have ever 
joined hand in hand openly with any sect of dissenters, in defiance of 
the canons; whether their churches are shut up all the week ; whether 
all the fasts and festivals of the church of England, commanded to be 
observed in the prayer-book, are habitually neglec ted; whether holy 
communion is given at least every Sunday, or only monthly, or by 
two months, or three times a year; whether they teach and preach 
against the baptismal office ; whether they omit or alter any part of 
it; whether they explain away the ‘atechism. For all these, and 
many other delinquencies, must many of those who are now playing 
the part of accusers be brought to account. 

I give, as I promised, a little more from Baxter, on the subject of 
tradition :— 


‘“* The method of the apostles was, to teach the people the summ of Christianity, 
(as Paul doth, 1 Cor. xv. 3, 4, &e., and Peter, Acts ii.,) and to bring them to the 
belief of that, and then baptize them, before they wrote anything to them, or taught 
them the rest, which is now in the holy scriptures. ‘They were first to diseiple the 
nations and baptize them, and then to teach them to observe all things whatsoever 
Christ commanded. And the main bulk of the seriptures is made up of this last, 
and of the main subservient histories and helps. And accordingly, it was the 
custom of all the primitive churches and ancient doctors, to teach the people first the 
creed and summ of Christianity, and to make them Christians, before they taught 
them so much as to know what books the canonical scriptures did contain, For 
they had the summ of Christianity itself delivered down collaterally by the two 
hands of tradition. 1. By the continuation of baptism, and public church pro- 
fessions, was delivered the creed or covenant by itself. And 2. By the holy 
scriptures, where it was delivered with all the rest; and from whence every novice 
was not put to gather it of himself, but had it collected to his hand by the churches.” 
— The Life of Faith. London, 1670, p. 92. 


1 AM Now to reply to your very able correspondent © Aoxaoriys, 
who did me the favour of noticing what 1 said of Qeordxos, Mother of 
God. The difference between “ Aoxmagrys” and my self is, I think, 
in words only, 1 believe him to be as anxious as myself to leave no 
standing-room for Socinianizing protestants, 

And first, the Wesleyan, Adam Clarke, took on himself to quarrel 
not only with the English « Mother of God’’—for he gave that trans- 
lation himself—but with S. Gregory of Nyssa’s word Qecordxog, in his 
Epistle to Kustathia, Ambrosia, and Basilissa, un ri ayiav rapbévor, 
tiv OcordKoy, érdApnoe Tic hpwy Kai dvOpwrordKoy eimeiv. 1 believe it is 
admitted that he (Adam Clarke) denied the eternal generation of the 
Son ; so that my choice of an example is faithfully apposite. 

But secondly, I took upon myself the responsibility, of which I am 
anxious not to be relieved, of calling the Blessed Virgin in English, 
“ Mother of God ;” because there seems no other phrase to exist in 
our language by which we may do justice to the @cordénog of Ephesus 
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and. Chalcedon. 1 am not, moreover, alive to the disadvantage of the 
expression, particularly as we find the word “ Mother” applied to her 


in scripture. And if she was Mother, of whom was Mother ? 
At this point, Nestorianism arose. Of Christ, answered the Nes- 
torians; of God, answered the catholics. “ Aoxyaerje” will forgive 
me. for begging him to re-read attentively cap. vii. of lib. i. of 
Evagrius Scholasticus, where he relates the intention of Nestorius, in 
devising the phrase “ Mother of Christ.’’ And although, believing 
@cordéxoc, and Deipara, and Mother of God, to be in the several 
languages enunciations of the same truth, I would not shrink from any 
one of them through fear of misapprehension, yet I am not afraid of 
the existence of misapprehension. No mind imbued with the teaching 
of the creeds could ever harbour the thought, that the eternal Son of 
God could take his origin from the Blessed Virgin in any such sense as 
a human son takes his origin from his mother; and those whose minds 
are not so imbued are in a condition of danger very opposite to that 
—— likely to result from a misapprehension of the term 
“ Mother of God.” I hope “ Aoxyaore” will not wonder any more 
at my not seeing the consequence which he proposes, which I certainly 
never thought of, and do not see. Let us be thankful that, of the 
ineffable mysteries which surround us, we are permitted to see and 
know enough to discover through all, the love and mercy of Him who 
was “conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,” for 
us. And in the spirit of such thankfulness, let us set our faces as a 
flint against all depraving of the faith once delivered to the saints, 
“ sta Mline fast, and holding the traditions which we have been taught.’’ 
Your most faithful servant, D. P. 


ON RATING TITHES. 


Dean Sin,—As Mr. Austen has not noticed my friendly challenge in 
your December number, I presume he is satisfied that he has no 
standing place for a reply, and is also convinced that the principle of 
the Joddrell decision is not the “new thing” in daw which he had 
imagined, I observe, with much pleasure, in his last letter, Nov. 5, 
that calm reflection has altered his condemnatory tone towards his 
clerical brethren who protested against Mr. S. Lefevre’s bill. “Who is 
to blame,” the rev. gentleman now asks, “ for thinking that to be fair 
and just which the judges have decided to be law? If the principle 
be just, of course it ought to be adopted; and no one more than 
myself would rejoice to see it maintained. I have, however, been . 
cotivinced that the principle cannot be maintained in the working, 
arid will be found to be wnfair.” Upon this most important branch of the 

I willingly meet Mr. Austen, with a strong hope of convincing 
him that the Joddrell decision was just, that the principle may be 
maintained in the working, and will be found to be the only fair 
principle. Before I proceed to these points 1 must notice Mr. 
Avsten’s observations respecting the old and new method of rating :— 
« Uiider the old tissessment law,” he says, “arate was good which 
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was equally made. By the late act, a rate to ‘be good must be'made' 
on the full annual value of all rateable property ; therefore’ hereafter,” 
under the Joddrell decision, farms must be rated upon thei prt ‘ 
tiveness,”" Nothing but an imperfect acquaintance with the old’ cases” 
on rating, and a hasty perusal of the new act, could have led Mr 

Austen into this error. Under the old system, a rate to be good’ 
must be made on the whole productive profits, or on some certain’ 
proportion thereof, bearing equally upon every species of rateable 

property; but under the new parochial assessment act, the productive-— 
ness 1 P ove is not to be regurded. The net annual value for rating 

is fixed by the statute at the “rent at which the same might reason- 

ably be expected to let from year to year,” free from certain deductions 

therein named. I now proceed to shew that Mr. Austen’s idea, of the 

injustice and unfairness of rating the occupier of a farm for the 

tenant's profits of occupancy, cannot be supported. That the ts 

of the capital employed by the shopkeeper, the brewer, the baker, 

the butcher, the merchant, the manufacturer, the shipowner, &e., 

are legally rateable at this moment cannot be questioned by any one ° 
who is acquainted with the numerous adjudged cases on the subject 

still unreversed. No doubt that, generally, the owners of such pro- 

perty, as a writer in the “ Law Quarterly” for August olserves, have 

now escaped the whole burden of the rate, by the difficulty of rating 

such property; but nevertheless, the /aw for rating them, and the 

equity for rating them, still remains unaltered by the Parochial 

Assessment Act. Upon what principle of justice, then, is the capital 

employed in the occupation of /and to be exempted from rating? 

What is a rate upon the landlord’s rent, but a rate upon the profits of 

his capital? Mr. Austen says, he is convinced that the interest upon 

the occupier’s farming capital ought not to be assessed. May I ask 

him, what is the “rent, but the interest paid by the tenant to the 

landlord for the use of the soil?” Now it is notorious, that a very 

considerable portion of the tithes in England is saleable as other pro-' 

perty; surely, then, the tithe commutation rent-charge can only be 

viewed as the interest of the purchase money. Why, then, is the 

interest of the farmer's capital only to be exempted from the burden 

borne by the rent and rent-charge? And why, when the profits of 

other occupations are rateable, are the profits of farming to be ex- 

onerated ? — profits amounting, according to Mr. M*‘Culloch, to 

‘wenty millions annually? As, however, Mr. Austen is convinced 

that rating the profits of the occupiers of land is uafair, he would 

probably admit the justice of relieving the various trades from the 

rateability of their profits, by an express legislative enactment; re- 

pealing the old law, and overturning the judicial decisions _now 

standing against their exemption. But by thus putting the a 
stock in trade and farming upon an equality, by exempting from. 

rateability, would Mr. Austen then dare to contend justice was 

done to the land-owners, the house-owners, and the ef ig 8 ae 
that, throwing upon their property only the whole of the poor, the... 
highway, the county rates—a burden little short of ten millions . 
per annum—they were equitably and fairly treated? If the rev. 

Vou. XV.— Fed. 1839. 2A 
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gentleman would calmly reflect upon the purposes to which the two 
last-named rates are applied, he would surely be convinced of the 
unfairness of the rating system for which he contends. ‘The sum re- 
quired for the county and highway rates falls little short of two 
millions and a half yearly. Now, is this vast fund to be expended 
solely or chiefly for their benefit whose property alone is to be 
burdened in raising the supply? No; they who are the objects of 
Mr, Austen’s advocacy for exemption are the chief gainers by the 
outlay. Good roads and secure bridges are made and kept in repair 
for the easy removal of their corn, cattle, and merchandise. Prisons 
are erected and maintained for the safe custody and punishment of 
those who feloniously steal or damage their property; and a full 
indemnity for their expenses, and even loss of time, in prosecuting 
such offenders, form the main items of the expenditure. To these 
many others might be added, such as the expenses of the militia, the 
Reform Bill, the lunatic asylums, the inspectors of weights and 
measures, special constables, &c., and probably, ere long, the trifling 
addition of another half million for a rural police. In the Lords’ 
“Report on the County Rates,” 1834, | find a very different view 
from that which Mr. Austen maintains taken by the committee :— 
“Their serious attention,” they say, “has been directed to another 
branch of charge, which has greatly increased of late years, and 
which presses with peculiar severity upon those county resources 
upon which county rates are levied ; they allude to the large expense 
incurred for the administration of criminal justice throughout the 
country. The crimes for the repression of which the expense is 
borne by the danded interest exclusively, mainly affect personal 
property...... and the committee cannot but consider that such a mode 
of providing for such an expense 7s no less partial than onerous.” 

Any person who calmly reflects on the subject, will, I imagine, 
readily perceive against whom the unfair rating is chargeable. 
Now, let us turn to the maintenance of the poor :— 

* That a system of general relief ought to be founded on principles 
of general contribution; and, if otherwise founded, ought to be 
amended, is what few will venture to deny.” —Letter to Curwen. 

Mr. Austen, however, seems to be amongst the few. According to 
his conviction, the landlord’s rent, and the tithe-owner’s rent-charge, 
wey Pe rated to their net amount to the poor-rate; but it would be 
unfair to assess the profits of capital employed in the cultivation of 
land, and trade, and manufactures. Fortunately, however, for the 
land-owner, the house-owner, and the tithe-owner, Mr. Austen is, on 
this point, singular in his opinion of the jus¢ice of the case. A host of 
the most able writers on the poor-laws is against him. If the labour 
of the poor were expended, during health and vigour, exclusively or 
chiefly for the benefit of the three classes, there would be some show 
of fairness in charging their properties only with the whole main- 
tenance and support of the poor during their old age, sickness, or 
destitution. But will Mr. Austen contend that the advantages of 
labour are confined to the classes to whom he would limit the rating ? 
I am confident that he will not. By far the largest portion of the 
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wealth created by the labouring classes to enrich the manu- 
facturer, the tradesman, and the farmer; the Very persons whom the 
rev. gentleman’s system would exonerate from contributing to their 
wants when their usefulness ceases. It was the complaint of Chief 
Justice Hale, a.p. 1676, that “they lay all the rates to the 
upon the rents of land and houses, which alone, without the help of 
the stocks, are not able to raise a stock for the poor; although it is 
very plain that stocks-in-trade are as well by law rateable as land, 
both to the relief and raising a stock forthe poor.”—Burn’s History of 
Poor Laws, 146. Mr. Corry observes, in 1700,— Poor-rates should 
be made with more equality ; the poor, who are very serviceable to 
the rich in carrying on their trades, yet, when age and sickness, or a 
numerous family, make them desire relief, they are thrown upon 
others for support.” Mr. Lowe, in his admirable work on * Agri- 
culture, Trade, and Finance,” says, “ While we determine to keep 
up the distinction of parishes and townships, and to oblige each to 
provide for its poor, there appears to be strong reasons for a change 
that would be perfectly compatible with the maintenance of local dis- 
tinction ; we mean, new modelling the assessment of property. At 
present, the whole falls upon land and houses; but would not, we 
may ask, the income of the inhabitants of the parish generally, 
returned on a plan somewhat similar to the property-tax, form a 
much more equitable basis of repartition ?...... if levied upon the 
income of the parishioners generally, £4,500,000, would form a rate 
of less than one shilling in the pound.” —p. 202 

In Sir F. Eden's celebrated work, he says, “ It is certainly equitable, 
that personal property as well as land should contribute towards the 
support of the poor.” He then adverts to the difficulty of rating stock 
in trade, and adds, “ When we investigate the operation of the poor’s 
rate, as a tax on landed property, it would seem to be no less ineguit- 
able and unequal.’ —vol. i. P 458. In Mr.Slaney’s essay, he calls the 
levying the poor-rate chiefly on real property, “ unjust, and as im- 
politic as unfair.”—p. 82. In the article “ Poor,” (Rees’ Cy.) Mr. 
Donaldson states, “while the merchant, the manufacturer, and the 
moneyed man, are either entirely exempted or but in a very small 
degree affected, according to the present establishment, poor rates are 
the most partial tax that ever was levied in this or any other coun- 
try ;”” nd a similar view is taken by the author of the “ History of 
the Middle and Working Classes.” ‘The unequal pressure of the poor 
assessment, and the disproportionate weight with which it falls on real 
chattel property, forms a subject of just complaint. Professions, 
manufactures, and trade, are among the principal sources of revenue ; 
yet the maintenance of the poor scarcely touches them, which is the 
less defensible when we consider that the two last are the most fruitful 
sources of pauperism.—p. 392. I might adduce a multitude of other 
authorities who admit that the “unfair” rating is committed against 
the land-owners, the house-owners, and the tithe-owners, bat I will 
only add the words of one of them :—“ It is truly wonderful that the 
land-owners have so long submitted to the unjust burden,” which, if 
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fairly borne by the nation at large, would save them éwo-thirds of 
their present payments towards the poor, the highway, and the county 
rates. All respectable writers on this subject, so far as I am aware, 
excepting Mr. Austen, give up the equity, and content themselves 
with urging the difficulty of the case—the impossibility of ascertaining 
accurately the amount of profits to be rated. But is this difficulty 
to be admitted as a sufficient justification for the commission of an 
act of acknowledged and positive injustice ? Who ever heard in our 
criminal courts the difficulties in which a man was placed admitted 
as a valid plea for his taking the property of his neighbour? In the 
case of rating, however, the difficulties are not insurmountable. I might 
refer to parishes in England where they have been surmounted ; but 
I will rather produce my exemplification from Scotland, where, con- 
fessedly, the poor laws have been far better managed than in this 
country. In the “ Historical Dissertations on the Scotch and English 
Poor Laws,” by the Rev. Robert Burns, of Paisley, 2nd ed., he says, 
“The act of Charles the Second, 1663, appoints, that one-half of the 
stent, or assessed tax for the poor, shall be paid by the heritors, 
according to their valuation, or in any other proportion that the 
majority shall fix; and the other half by the tenants and possessors, 
according to their means and substance.”—-p. 57. “ The act of 1663 is 
80 broad as to comprehend, not heritable property merely, but also 
coal works, smill, manufacturing establishments, and other subjects 
which yield a revenue to the proprietor or undertaker.’ ‘* No pre- 
cise mode is specified by the statute for ascertaining the substance of 
individuals. Various modes, therefore, have been adopted in the 
royal burghs: in Edinburgh, the house renét has been adopted as the 
rule of assessment ; in Glasgow and Paisley, the tax is levied accord- 
ing to what is supposed to be the fortune or wealth of individuals, ex- 
clusive of heritable property without the burgh ; so that the magistrates 
assess them according to their heritable property within the burgh, 
and their personal funds wherever situated.” In 1797, this last 
method was, in the case of Dreghorn, objected to as arbitrary and 
oppressive ; and the court, though it did not find it dlegal, suggested 
the mode of rating at Edinburgh, by the house rent, “as a datum 
sufficiently accurate, and in no case liable to partiality.” Upon this 
suggestion Mr. Burns remarks, “It is very questionable whether the 
datum in this case is sufficiently accurate. It often happens that 
persons in business, having great personal property, and deriving large 
profits from trade within the burgh, satisfy themselves with a very small 
dwelling-house adjoining their place of business, and retire for the 
greater part of the year to a splendid residence in the vicinity, or in 
the country. It is not easy to fix one plan which will be free from all 
objections. But J may safely say, that although in Glasgow and Pais- 
ley the more indefinile mode has been acted on for a long period of 
years, very few instances of partiality or oppression have been complained 
of.’—Note, p. 57. In his chapter on practical suggestion for England, 
Mr. Burns says, “ It seems also very desirable that means should be 
used to rate personal property and stock in trade, as well as heritable 
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porrenstone. There are certainly great dificulties in the way of, this ; 
ut it must appear to every man a h ip, that while bei a heavy 
burden is laid on the occupiers of land and houses, individuals whose 
posers property is very great should be almost entirely exempted 
rom paying to the —— of the poor. Whatever may be the ap- 
parent inconvenience of it in theory, we find in fact that the practice 
adopted in Glasgow and Paisley ts, on the whole, most equitable and 
productive.”—p, 78. I will only add one other authority, that of 
Lieutenant General Craufurd :—* No persons profit more by the labours 
of those who become paupers than the commercial and manufactur- 
ing...... The only difficulty seems to be the method of levying the 
rate, But without proceeding to such lengths as were necessary in 
the property tax, you might get at sufficient, and much more than 
would be wanted in ordinary times....... But if this may be thought 
objectionable as a general measure, still the commercial and manufac- 
turing property ought at all events to be made to contribute in a full pro- 
portion to the landed ; that is strictly just.”"—p.51. Had I not already 
trespassed so much upon your pages, I might contrast the gross amount 
of the rents derived from lands, house, and tithes, (on which alone Mr. 
Austen would throw all parochial taxation,) with the vast profits 
created by farming, commerce, trade, and manufactures, The amount, 
however, more or less, would not alter the equity of the case. What- 
ever the sum be, it ought in common justice to bear its fair proportion 
towards the general fuuds for the relief of the poor, the maintenance 
of the highways, and those objects on which county-rates are ex- 
pended. It only remains for me now to express a hope that Mr, 
Austen, or at all events your readers, will be convinced that the 
principle of the Joddrell decision was just, and that the notion that it 
‘« cannot be maintained in the working, and will be found to be unfair,” 
is udterly groundless and untenable. ‘That an alteration in the law of 
rating is imperiously called for, no one can more willingly admit than 
myself; but it must not be by a “ declaratory bill,” repealing parts of 
statutes, and throwing over adjudged cases for partial and party pur- 
poses. ‘There must be a broad, statesmanlike revision of the whole 
question of rating, conducted with a determination to do justice to all 
interests, and to construct a fair scheme of general contribution for the 
maintenance of the general objects under consideration. I remain, 
dear Sir, yours very faithfully. WiLLIAM METCALFE. 
Rectory House, Foulmire, Jan. 7th, 1839. 


P. S.—In my last letter, 1 omitted to refer to the case of Rex. ». 
Woking, 3 Nev. and Man. M. C. 295, decided in Mich. Term, 1835, 
before Lord Denman, &c. The River Company, the appellants, were 
allowed a deduction of 10 per cent. for tenant's profits, because in that 
parish the occupiers of land were not rated for the profits of their occupa- 
tion, but only on the landlord's rent. The chief justice said, “ And this 
deduction must be made in order to equalize the rate.” 
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MR. FABER IN REPLY TO THE EDITOR AND MR, CROSTHWAITE. 


Sir,—With your permission, and as a public act of justice to myself, 
I offer a short reply to your note, which occurs in the British 
Magazine for this month, p. 43. 

You describe me as charging you with unfairness, though you have 
inserted my letters as speedily as possible. 

I respect your sensitiveness on this point, both because the character 
of an editor, like that of Cesar’s wife, ought to be above even suspicion, 
and because the honour of one, now (I lament to say) no more, was 
intrusted to your keeping, as his temporary representative. 

Yet, if you will reperuse my communication, upon which your 
complaint is founded, you will perceive that J, at least, have brought 
against you no charge Of unfairness. 

This is the simple fact. Nevertheless, though J have brought no 
such charge against you, it cannot, I fear, be dissembled, that an 
enemy might do it not altogether without a show of plausibility. 

The matter stands thus :— 

Mr. Dowling’s original letter you nakedly inserted, without first 
sending it to me, io order that | might have the option of Ais attack 
aud my reply appearing conjointly in the same number of the British 
Magazine. 

But the second part of my reply was promptly sent to Mr. Dowling, 
instead of being naked/y inserted in your journal; and thus he was 
privileged to enjoy an advantage which J enjoyed not; though, by 
your giving such advantage to him, the regular order of attack and 
reply was exactly inverted. 

Were this the whole, your supposed enemy might be deemed 
captious; but unfortunately for the case, it is not the whole. 

If charged with captiousness, he would remark that, not content 
with giving Mr. Dowling this advantage, (for whether of much in- 
trinsic value or not, it certainly was an advantage,) you associated it 
with a piece of gratuitous rudeness which was wholly uncalled 
for. You stated yourself to have sent my communication to Mr. 
Dowling, in order that he might answer it in the same number, “ if 
he thought it worth his while.” 

Now, when Mr. Dowling sent to you hés first letter, it was inserted 
without any intimation that, “if 1 thought it worth my while,” I 
might answer it; but when my communication was transmitted to 
Mr. Dowling, the offensive language in question, which apparently 
does not savour much of fair play, was, after the manner of a partizan, 
studiously introduced. 

As a friend I fairly tell you, that so an enemy might not unplausibly, 
though doubtless very incorrectly, argue. For my own part, I cheer- 
fully say, that you have acted quite fairly in admitting my papers; 
and I feel assured that the same inherent love of fairness will secure 
au admission for this reply to yourself. 

You put, however, a plain question to me: “Do you mean to 
deny, that a published work is not fairly open to criticism ?”’ 

Assuredly not. My careful statement of the regular order of replies 
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and answers attached to my expression, “ without the slightest pro- 
vocation on my part,”’ purely sprang out of your owa expression— 
“Lf he thought it worth his while ;” insomuch, that if your expression 
had been spared, my statement would never have appeared, 

I argued thus. 

If Mr. Dowling may easily and rationally “think it not worth his 
while” to answer my reply to his attack, the editor, who employed 
that phrase, and who by it suggested to Mr. Dowling the propriety of 
a dignified silence, may peradventure, purely in his critical capacity, 
“not think it worth Ais while” to insert that my reply. But with 
some pardonable feeling (I suppose) of the amour propre, it so 
happened, that I wished my pa to be inserted. Therefore, quite 
naturally, I appealed to the Editor’s “known love of fair play,” (m 
very words, observe,) against his better critical judgment, which, wit 
much propriety, would deem my reply in itself unworthy of insertion. 

To your “known love of fair play’ I did not appeal in vain; but 
my conjecture as to your probable low estimate of my reply, which 
might have shut it out from the British Magazine, is fully confirmed 
by your present claim of credit to yourself, or even (as you say) 
more than credit, in neither reviewing my work on the Vallenses, nor 
in allowing it to be received. [query reviewed. ] 

No doubt, under your impressions, you act with irreproachable pro- 
priety in adopting such a resolution; but your good nature, [ am con- 
fident, will be gratified by the information, that this critical decision 
does, not occasion me so much disappointment as might have been 
apprehended. You ask from me—* Did he not send the book to the 
Magazine, in order that it might be criticized ?’? This question clearly 
imports, that you received the book; but as for its transmission, it was 
assuredly NOT sent, either by me or by my direction, or even with my 
knowledge. My respectable publisher, 1 doubt not, sent it purely in 
the ordinary routine of business. At all events your question puts me 
in possession of a fact with which I was previously unacquainted, 

Mr. Crosthwaite’s continuation, as it appears in your January 
Number, from me requires no answer. That gentleman amuses him- 
self and his readers by exhibiting me personally in the somewhat un- 
looked-for position of a staunch friend both to the papists and to the 
presbyterians; but he seems determined not to touch the vitals of the 
question, I have suggested to him that his real business is to de- 
monstrate, upon competent historical testimony, that the power of 
ordination was, by the apostles, made exclusively inherent in the epis- 
copate quoad ordinem. When this point is demonstrated, the inevitable 
result will be, that no ordination, save by bishops, either will or can, 
under ANY circumstances, constitute a lineal descent of power from the 
apostles. 

"should Mr. Crosthwaite be able to demonstrate the point in 
question—which task he has hitherto diligently eschewed—he will, of 
course, stultify Hooker, who, in the depth of his presbyterian and 
popish ignorance, has declared, that “We are not simply, without 
exception, to urge a lineal descent of power from the apostles, by 
continued succession of bishops, in every effectual ordination.” But 
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still, whatever may befal Hooker in the gripe of Mr. Crosthwaite, 
truth i is truth, and must not be set aside by any matter of what the 
judicious presby ter calls by-regards. 

My own ecclesiastical defence of the Vallenses and the Albigenses 
rests, not as Mr. Crosthwaite would charitably insinuate, upon my 
dislike of episcopacy and upon my mingled fondness for presbyterism 
and popery, but upon the precise ground of A NecEssiTy, which, in 
the judgment of the immortal Hooker, can make an ordination ralid, 
though not in a lineal descent of power from the apostles by con- 
tinued succession of bishops. 

Until I shall have been better taught than Mr. Crosthwaite has 
hitherto taught me, I really cannot exclude my clients from the true 
catholic church of Christ merely out of compliment —as Bishop 
Burnett speaks—to “that MAGISTERIAL sTIF PNESS in which some 
have taken upon them to dictate in this matter.’ However, we shall 
see what Mr. Crosthwaite will accomplish i in the way of historical 
demonstration. 1 only take the liberty of begging him to keep to the 
point; a matter for which, as vet, he cert: uinly has shewn no special 
affection. I have the honour to ‘be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 


G. S. FABER. 
Sherburn House, Jan. 11, 1839. 


P.S.—In your supplement, p. 756, I have just now observed a slight 
inadvertence in the very curious letter of my friend, Dr. Gilly. He 
describes me as making Pope Innocent IIL. use the word Vallenses. 
Upon this, you ask in the margin, “Where did Mr. Faber find Pope 
Innocent using the word ?” Certainly, I never found anything of the 
sort. If you will take the trouble of turning to my w ork, whic h you 
state yourself to have received, though, ap parently, you have not read 
it, you will find that the word, which I cite Pope Innocent as using, is 
not Jallenses, but Valdenses. See the extract from his Decretal 
Kpistle, which I give at p. 519. T acknowledged myself indebted for 
‘t to Archbishop Usher; and 1 doubt not that the primate was per- 
fectly correct in exhibiting Innocent as using the word Valdenses.* 
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* (The Editor sincerely regrets that he used the expression which has given Mr. 
Faber offence, as it leads to his being required toexplain the circumstances connected 
with it. In the Notices to?C orrespondents in the November number, he stated that 
Mr. Faber's letter (which was inserted) had not reached him until the 23d day of 
the month, and the postscript not until the 27th, when the Magazine was so far made 
up that the Notices to Corre sponde nts were actually written. That postscript being 
professedly written with a view to prevent Mr. Dowling from alleging what Mr. 
Faber thought that without seeing such a postscript he might allege, and with the 
declared intention of saving Mr. Dowling trouble, it appeared as if the best way 
would be to send it to that gentleman at once. How else could it effect the purpose 
for which it was professedly written? If this had not been done, Mr. Dowling’s reply 
to Mr. Faber's letter would have appeared in the next number with the postscript, 
which he would not have seen while writing his reply ; and which therefore, so far as 
concerned its professed intention with regard to him, need never have been written 
at all. Could it have been imagined that the Editor's sending this “ postscript” 
(for it was then called by that name, though now Mr. Faber is pleased to describe 
itas “the second part of my reply,”’ and to charge the Editor with inverting the 
regular order” of attack and reply,) to Mr. Dowling would have been charged on 
him as a trick intended to give an unfair advantage? And what was the advantage ? 
























































































CORRESPONDENCE, 


ON PRESBYTERIAN ORDINATION, 


Sir,—The talent, the research, and the industry which Mr. Faber has 
shewn in his numerous publications, certainly entitle whatever pro 
ceeds from his pen to consideration and respect. An error made, or 


Mr. Dowling received the manuscript postscript perhaps (for the Editor really does 
not recollect how long after the 27th of the month it was sent) one or two days be- 
fore he got the printed letter to which it belonged. How did that help him more 
than if it had been printed in its proper place, attached to the letter? It is the more 
necessary to notice this insinuation because it is made under the childish ‘ banter” 
of a friend speaking like an enemy, which looks very much as if the writer was 
ashamed to own the silly charge which he was too weak, too angry, and too unpro- 
vided with solid grounds for attack, to repress. As to the Editor’s language, some 
indulgence might be asked for words obviously written in the very bustle of publica- 
tion, and to be printed almost before they were dry. But the Editor has no objee- 
tion to its being thought that he “ studiously introduced’? the language which has 
offended Mr. Faber ; for, hastily as it was done, it was not done without some con- 
sideration. He at first wrote only—‘“‘ As, however, it is professedly written to save Mr, 
Dowling, the Editor, and Mr. Faber, the trouble which might arise from Mr. 
Dowling’s framing a reply, under the idea that Mr. Faber had been guilty of a 
‘ preterition of one part’ of his letter, the Editor conceives that the purpose will be 
effected by his sending it immediately to Mr. Dowling, and inserting it next month, 
with his reply.” But having written this, it occurred to him that he thereby pledged 
himself to two things—one of which he did not know, and the otber of which he would 
be reluctant to do. In the first place, it seemed to be engaging that Mr. Dowling would 
reply, while the Editor really did not know whether he would or not. Secondly, it 
was pledging himself to the public in general, and to Mr. Dowling in particular, that 
he would publish Mr. Faber’s postscript, which he could not help wishing, simply 
and solely for the author's sake, might be withdrawn, He therefore added to the 
foregoing words those which have offended Mr. Faber, as well as some others which 
he has not noticed—* that is, if Mr. Dowling should think it worth while to reply, 
and Mr. Faber should not express any wish to withdraw his postscript ;" the Editor 
was led to add that part which Mr. Faber has not referred to, chiefly by the con. 
sideration of the obvious haste and irritation in which the postscript had been written. 
Had the former part of this addition produced dignified silence, or silence of any kind 
in his opponent, Mr. Faber would have had no reason to complain; and had he 
taken the hint conveyed in the latter part of it, and withdrawn his postscript, it ap- 
pears to the Editor that his character as a gentleman and a scholar would have 
escaped a public degradation. Still the Editor acknowledges that, whatever trusts 
may be in his hands, Mr. Faber’s character for learning, civility, and fairdealing, 
certainly is not; and therefore, perhaps, he was not called upon to throw out a hint 
which might have led to reflection, and saved it from discredit; but the simple faet 
is, that he was not satisfied to print such a document as the postscript without having 
done something of the sort. Mr. Faber may probably meet this statement with 
sneer, which is habitual to him; but the document is printed, and every man who 
understands anything of the question may decide whether suggestions which might 
have silenced Mr Dowling, and led the author of the postscript to withdraw it, were 

any violation of fair play towards Mr. Faber. The attempt to get outof ignorant 
misstatement under pretence of ‘* banter,” and to exhibit Mr. Dowling as a blockhead 

too stupid to take the joke, seemed so extremely gross that the Editor really expected 

to have had its insertion countermanded. At the same time, though he regrets that he 

thus interfered in this case, he begs it may be understood that he by no means admits 

what Mr. Faber seems to insinuate by talking of introducing language “ after the 

manner of a partizan.” Does he think that an editor should be so completely a beast 

of burden, that he must not so much as look round while his panniers are loading, and 

is to come under the lash if he betrays, even by a hitch in his gait, that he considers 

the right or the left the heaviest? If he does, the Editor begs to protest against 

the doctrine ; and to say, as a matter of fact, that far from pretending to be an in- 

different dealer in truth and error, be avows a very strong partiality for what he 
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189 CORRESPONDENCE.—PRESBYTERIAN ORDINATION, 


a point of importance involved in a degree of doubt, and placed in a 
questionable position, is therefore of much greater moment when it 
proceeds from such a person than from one whose talents are not so 
well known. And when we consider the circumstances of the times, 
and the endeavours which are now made by dissenting preachers to 





thinks right, and against what he thinks wrong ; that he considers himself at perfect 
liberty to comment on any letter which he inserts, or give an opinion on any 
controversy which he allows to be carried on in the Magazine; and he trusts that 
all those who think otherwise will find some other channel for the publication of 
their opinions. 

As to the book having been sent for review, it may have been wrong to assume its 
having been sent by the author, though certainly people do generally suppose that 
books sent by the publisher are so far sent by the author as quite to put it out of 
his power to complain of being reviewed. It is true that there is no intimation in 
the volume as to who sent it; and, indeed, no inscription, except “ To the Editor 
of the British Magazine,” which is written on the title page,—a place where some 
authors and publishers love to scribble, perhaps to propitiate the Editor at starting, 
by shewing him that the presentation copy was really meant for him, and nobody 
else; or perhaps, with considerate self-denial, to save him from the discredit of 
having it found on his table or shelf without something to vouch for his not having 
laid out his money in the article; or perhaps (for charity itself cannot help suspect- 
ing that it is a more probable motive than either of the others) to prevent the poor 
drudge whom the selfish donor has set to bore through the volume from turning a 
penny by selling it. Be this as it may, however, the Editor is sorry that he assumed 
Mr. Faber's sanetion, if he wishes to disclaim it ; which, as it is quite new to him to 
hear that it is ‘* purely in the ordinary routine of business” for publishers to send 
works of such a size and price without the sanction of the author, never once occurred 
tohim. He hopes that in future no books will be sent, except by the desire, or at 
least with the knowledge and consent, of their authors. 

As to the matter of Dr. Gilly and the Vallenses, that gentleman may have been 
guilty of a ‘slight inadvertence ;” but if he has, the Editor is glad of any oppor- 
tunity to express his sincere conviction that it was not his intention, in this, or any 
of his writings, to say what was untrue, though from his not always searching out 
the alleged authorities of bold and ignorant writers he has sometimes become their 
dupe. But let us see how Mr. Faber argues—for it is quite worth while to notice a 
naked specimen of that absurdity which he most commonly conceals by involving it 
in a childish affectation of syllogism, and a pedantic use of hard words. Dr. Gilly 
(in the Supplement to the Magazine, p. 756,) gave a list of names by which a certain 
sect was called, one item of which, without note or explanation, was simply this— 
* 1198. Vallenses, Letter of Pope Innocent III., cited by Faber.” The Editor asked 
Dr. Gilly where Mr. Faber had found the pope calling the sect Vallenses? and Mr. Faber 
infers from it that he cannot have read his work, for in that work he does not cite the 
pope as calling them Vallenses, but truly and correctly, and much to the discomfiture 
of Mr. Faber’s own hypothesis, Valdenses. What would have been thought of the 
Editor's logic, if he had said, ** No, Dr. Gilly ; Mr. Faber never cited Pope Innoeent 
as saying ‘ Vallenses,’ for in his ‘ work,’ p. 519, be cites him as calling them ‘ Val- 
denses’’ ?) Dr. Gilly might answer, that he said nothing about that work, or any 
particular work; but could shew one where Mr. Faber does represent the pope as 
ealling them Vollenses. In his Sacred Calendar of Prophecy, vol. iii. p. 45, he says, 
“In the year 1198, this pontiff addressed a letter to the bishops of Southern France 
and Northern Spain, where the persecuted and maligned Albigenses had many fol- 
lowers ; and in this letter he declares that the Vailenses and the Albigenses were equally 
heretics.” Who that should read this passage without the original words, (which 
do not accompany it,) and with a knowledge of the stress laid upon the spelling of the 
name with or without ad, as indicatin g its de rivation from their locality in vallies, or 
from Vadldesius, or some other form of their leader's name, but would imagine that the 
pope had countenanced that mode which Mr. Faber maintains ? And does it not 
form some ground for thinking it probable that, somewhere or other, Mr. Faber might 
have done what so respectable a writer as Dr. Gilly affirmed that he had done, and 
fr asking where the citation was to be found ? | 
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induce their followers to believe that their ministerial authority is as 
great and as valid as that which is possessed by the episcopally or- 
dained clergy, we inust pronounce the remark which he has ventured 
to make in his work on the Waldenses and Albigenses and the validity 
of presbyterian ordination (p. 553, and note, p. 562,) most injudicious, 
and his apparent concession most dangerous. 

In his reply to Mr. Crosthwaite he does not appear to have taken a 
more correct view of the matter; and though Mr. Crosthwaite has 
well done his work, still a few very material points seem to have 
escaped his notice. 

The power given by the first bishops* (the apostles) to their suc- 
cessors was of the same character, as to the power of ordaining and 
governing the church or churches in their respective dioceses, as that 
which they themselves exercised. ‘Thus St. Paul does not merely 
remind Timothy of the duty (quoad ordinem)+ to lay hands suddenly 
on no man, but he expressly charges him how to administer his epis- 
copal office (quoad disciplinam) as to discipline; “against an elder, 
receive not an accusation but before two or three witnesses.’$ So 
likewise in his epistle to ‘Titus, where the apostle, having declared that 
Titus was sent to Crete to ordain elders in every city,§ (and accord- 
ing to Kusebius there were one hundred,) charges him also to rebuke 
those sharply|| whom he had described in the preceding verse, and to 
reject a man that is an heretic after the first and second admonition.4 

‘These trusts which were committed to Timothy and Titus were 
surely given both quoad ordinem and quoad disciplinam ; they shew 
that they were not given to them as presbyters, and thus as to those 
who, though of the same rank, were placed above their brethren, but 
as exercising duties which were appendant to the episcopal office, 
and as rulers placed over the church of God.** 

The authority of the venerable Clement must always be received 
with respect ; but when there is so great a discrepancy between the 
observations which he makes relative to the threefold character of the 
Jewish, and by analogy of the Christian, priesthood, and the quotation 
taken, it is thought, from Isaiah, lx. 17, did it never occur to Mr. 
Kaber’s mind that he ought to consult some competent authorities on 
the point before he drew so rash a conclusion ? Why did he not refer 
to the Septuagint, where the words are, cai Cwow rove "Apyovrag gov 
Ey eionyyn Kal Toug ExtoKdTOUC Gov Ev CLKaLOTbYN, OF SCE W hat Hammond,tt 
no mean authority, said on the point? And here perhaps he will per- 
mit me to recommend to his attention the note on the point appended 
to the edition of the Patres Apostolici lately published by Mr, Jacob- 
son, vol. i. pp. 146—148. 

Under the peculiar circumstances of this marked disagreement in 
St. Clement, were there not other authorities of equal moment, and 
entitled to equal consideration, to which he could have referred? 
Why did he not consult the contemporary of Clement, the venerable 


* Acts, i. 20. + 1 Tim. v. 22. $+ 1 Tim. v.19, 
§ Titus, i. 5. || Titus, i. 13. € Titus, iii. 10, 11. ** | Tim. iii, 4, 5. 
tt In his Vindication of the Dissertation concerning L/piscopacy. 
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184 CORRESPONDENCE.—PRESBYTERIAN ORDINATION. 


Ignatius, the companion of the beloved John, who not only expressly 
named the three orders of the Christian priesthood,—bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons,—in nearly all his epistles,* but speaks of the 
bishops as of a class distinct from and superior to that of presbyters. 

Thus, in his epistle to the Ephesians, § vi., he says, “ Whomsoever 
the master of the house sends to be over his own household, we 
ought, in like manner, to receive him as we would do him that sent 
him. It is therefore evident, that we ought to look upon the bishop 
even as we would do upon the Lord himself.” 

His language to the Magnesians is even more express. Their 
bishop (Demas) was young, and he feared lest they should not treat 
him with the respect due to his sacred office. He exhorts them, there- 
fore, “to yield all reverence to him, according to the power of God 
the father.” “It will therefore behove you, with all sincerity, to 
obey your bishop, in honour of him whose pleasure it is that ye do so. 
Because he that does not do so deceives not the bishop whom he sees, 
but affronts him that is invisible,’’— iii. 

These quotations are sufficient, though otherst could be adduced, 
to prove the superior and distinct order of bishops over presbyters. 

The question, therefore, does not rest upon this single passage of 
St. Clement, and the quotation which he has made from Isaiah, but 
upon the united testimony of the apostolic fathers as they accord with 
each other on these most material points—the distinct order of the 
priesthood, and the distinct duties of the bishops, both as to ordaining 
and governing the churches over which they were appointed to 
reside. 

The validity of ordination depending upon the uninterrupted trans- 
mission of the commission first given by Christ the great head of the 
church, it must, | think, be allowed that the presbyterian ordination, 
which did not commence till the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
cannot be valid, for the following reasons :— 

Kirst, because no person can convey or transmit to another that 
which he never received, 

Second, because no power assumed at a late period can be valid ; 
it is a novel innovation, it is not to be traced to the head from whence 
every delegated authority must be derived. 

It is of consequence that these points should be distinctly stated, 
because the validity of baptism, the divinely appointed seal of the 
Christian covenant, of every sacrament, and indeed of every minis- 
terial act, depends upon the authority possessed by those who admi- 
nister them. If, therefore, men should be found mockers before God, 
and not only assuming a power which they do not possess, but pre- 
suming to impart blessings to others which they have not the power to 
bestow, how do they make shipwreck of the souls of men, and how 
fearful the situation of those who foster so great an error ! 


Iam, &c., H. T. T. 


* Mag. § ii. 6, 13. Trall. § ii. 3,7. Philad. § iv. 7. Smyr. § viii, 12, 
+ Ep. ad Trall, ¢ ii. Sinyrn. § viii. 

































CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE WALDENSES, 


Sir,—Some of your readers may recollect that I lately suggested 
attention to the vernacular (as well as the Latin) notices of the Albi- 
genses and Waldenses. 

Requesting those who take interest in it to refer to what I then 
wrote, I will proceed to mention to you the Cansos de la Crozada 
contr els Eretges d’Albeges; Paris, 1837. The following passage 
adds fresh confirmation to the all-important point, that the Waldenses 
(whose pretension to be one of the two witnesses rests entirely on their 
having been rank heretics) were no heretics at all, but carefully dis- 
tinguished from the heretics, even by their opponents, Dost thou 
know (say certain bishops to the pope )— 

“* Que lo coms de Montfort remas en Carcasses 


Per destruire los mals e qui mezes los bes, 
E casses los eretges, els rotiers, els Valdres ?”—p. 248. 


‘“‘ That the Earl of Montfort remained about Carcassonne 
To destroy the bad and put the good in quiet, 
And drive away the heretics, the trampers, and the Waldenses ? 


Here the heretics are distinguished from the zealots of Waldo’s 
connexion ; and the appellation given to the latter, Valdres, contains 
that consonant, d, which seems so fatal to the supposed name of Val- 
lenses. I conceive that the rotiers were of no sect, but only bands of 
brigands and vagabonds to whom the disturbed state of the country 
gave rise. 

It was decided (says another passage) that the cardinal, the abbot, 
&e.— 

“ ..eeee per totas las terras anon prezicar patz, 
E cassar los eretges e los ensabatatz.”—p. 450. 


“ ...... Should go to preach peace throughout the country, 
And chase the heretics and the unshod,” 


Here, again, the ecclesiastical authorities exonerate the ex-sabatati 
from the charge of heresy. But 1 perceive they write that word in a 
manner that might raise the very opposite idea—viz., insabatati. But 
the meaning is the same; and it is either the é» privative, as inermis, 
or en put corruptly for ex, as ensample and (in this poem*) enansar, 
exaltare. 

That the Albigenses were not truly Christians, and the Waldenses 
not protestants, and that the two were always widely and 9 agg 
different, is, I believe, doubted by no one whose opinion can be at all 
worked upon by fact and argument. But since those “non movenda 
numina” upon whom we cannot hope to make an impression are reve- 
renced by many people who have no means of inquiring for them- 
selves, it is better to go on accumulating the evidences, 

Yours &. A. H. 

Berkshire, Jan. 15th. 


~ ———_ NN aa" . - aa ee ee ee _ 


* Italsu gives instances of the converse, es—i. ¢., ex for en — escaritz, encheri, 
estondrar, enfoncer, escendre, incendere. 
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186 CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PARIS FOR CELEBRATING 
THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, 


Sin,—There are many points in the reply of “A Presbyter” to my 
answer to his former letter which invite remark, both in the part 
relating to his former letter, and also in the latter part; but as the 
implied charge of irregularity, the only important point contained in his 
first letter, is abandoned, or at least teft undefended, I am satisfied. My 
principal object in writing is to inform him and your readers, in repl 
to his statement on this subject, that M. Gourrier was “ admitted to the 
priesthood” the latter end of December, and that by a bishop of the 
united church of England and Ireland. ‘The latter part of his letter 
I leave to answer itself, only requesting the reader to observe, that 
the prince iple assumed throughout it is, that Romanists and protestants 
are of “ONE FAITH,” for such is the description given in the popish 
rule of discipline, with which he has favoured us, of those alluded to 
in it. And this rule he refers to, as shewing that the popish bishops 
are bound to give permission to “our clergy who go upon the Con- 
tinent to minister to congregations of our own people resident there,” 
to perform such ministrations ; and that an endeavour ought to be 
made to obtain such permission. Respecting this, I feel it to be quite 
unnecessary to do more than call the reader's attention to it. It quite 
explains his former letter. 

A few words, therefore, with respect to your notes on my reply to 
your statement—i.e., those containing injurious reflections, requiring 
an answer, and I take my leave of the subject. 

lor the first note, it is merely necessary to state, that it was written 
in the full consciousness that my name was not given in the first 
instance merely from the circ umstance of your predecessor (supposed 
to be then the editor) needing no such information to satisfy him of 
the author; and that my name was given to the Editor immediately 
I found that it was not known to him. 1 leave it to your readers, 
then, to judge on which side the charge of tncivility rests.* In the 
second, you in substance tell your readers that he who says, take heed 
that you lead no one to suppose that episcopacy can present any im- 
pedime nt to the free propagation of pure religion, is to be justly sus- 
pected of supposing that episcopacy does st: and in the way of his 
propagating what he considers as pure religion, and uses words almost 
identical with a dissenting manifesto, that says, that state establish- 
ments (what, by the way, has this to do with episcopacy?) “ create 
serious impediments to the propagation of the gospel.’’ So that a 


* 'The first letter, intended for publication, may have been written under the im- 
pression that the Editor would be at no loss to know whence it came; but that the 
second, not intended for the Magazine, and only for the Editor, to complain of his 
not inserting the other, should still be anonymous merely on the same ground, can 
hardly be ime agined. This affectation of c andour, however, must be a little qualified 
by the Editor's stating, that his anonymous correspondent’s name was not commu- 
nicated in the frank manner which might be supposed, but “in confidence.” The 

Editor really considered the communication in a light very different from that of a 
‘ivility. 
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warning, not to say anything that can affix an unworthy stigma upon 
episcopacy, is equivale nt to abusing episcopacy. 

In the third you say, “the tone in which another name was asked 

for will hardly allow the question to be thus referred to, as if the 
writer had really admitted that a more proper name might be given.’ 
I beg to say that I “really admitted’’ nothing of the kind, but say, 
that the presby ter’s quarrel about the name is a silly strife about 
words to no profit, but to the subverting of the hearers, to induce 
them to attach an idea of irregularity to the proc eeding. 

Your charge in a following note, of my having garbled your words, 
and charged you with inconsistency, is quite unw arranted. The in- 
consistency charged upon your statement is glaring and undeniable. 
You first allow that a presbyter’s note seems to charge the subscribers 
to M. Gourrier’s work “ with encouraging an irregular proceeding,” 
and then afterwards most incon: sistently say, that “the name’ was 
“THE matter brought into question.’ And you say, that ‘of the 
references to Athanasius and Kpiphanins nothing need be said, for 
however they may bear upon the lawfulness or expediency of thie thing, 
they are altogether irrelevant as to the name, which was the matter 
brought into question.” You therefore pass over the references to 
Athanasius and Epiphanius as irrelevant, because they are irrelevant 
as to the name, when the point upon which you allow that they 
“may bear’ is, beyond all comparison, the most important point in 
the matter —i.e., whether it is, as you grant the presbyter’s note seems 
to charge it as being “an irregular proceeding.” 

In conclusion, I have only to beg the reader to observe that the 
implied charge of irregularity against the work is now (be the motive 
for so doing what it may) abandoned, or at least left undefended, 
I need not, therefore, add anything to the authorities adduced in my 
first letter in its defence. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

ANOTHER PRESBYTER OF THE ENGLIsH CuuRCH, 


P.S.—Your explanation of “the chair” illustration has, as I ex- 
pected, just committed you to the absurdity, that no church can be 
prope rly ¢ ‘alled episc opal but that which is appropriated to the use of 
a bishop, for such is the case with a chair. Your question, therefore, 
whether I know what the word cathedral means (which L suppose I 
um as likely to do as the interrogator), may, with much greater 
justice, be retorted upon the person who asks the question.* 


* The Editor does not perceive how he has committed himself to any absurdity, 
and still thinks that a chair, and a church too, become episcopal by being placed 
under, and appropriated to, a bishop. Or, if his correspondent likes to lay a stress 
upon the word use, (which can only weigh much with those who think that if a 
bishop does not use a church as he uses a chair, he cannot use it all,) he is quite 
willing to say (though he doubts whether the language is quite correct) that it must 
be “ appropriated to the use” of a bishop; meaning, of course, according to the 
nature and kind of the thing, and the use which bishops make of churches. In fact, 
so truly is a church made for the use of the bishop, even in the lowest sense of per- 
forming service there, that no man can regularly officiate in it, or use it for any 
purpose whatever, until the bishop has first used it at the consecration. This 
church, however, the Editor presumes, is not to be, even in this sense, used by a 
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188 CORRESPONDENCE, 


PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 


Sirn,—I presume that every one competent, from acquaintance with 
ecclesiastical history, to form a judgment on the subject, will acknow- 
ledge the decision of Sir Herbert Jenner, on the case lately referred to 
the Court of Arches by the chancellor of the diocese of Winchester, 
to be correct, and correct on just grounds. When, however, we con- 
sider the present excusable incompetence of many of our clergy to 
explain, and the inability, or unwillingness, of most of our congre- 

gations to comprehend, the true intent and value of prayers offered 
for the dead, it must be granted that, with regard to that practice, our 
church is not yet freed from those circumstances which led her, 
during the progress of the Reformation, to discourage it. It may 
therefore still be, and perhaps it is, a thing inexpedient that inscrip- 
tions such as that complained of, should be set up, or remain in the 
burial grounds of our parish churches. But, Sir, what I wish to en- 
quire is, whether the incumbent of Carisbrooke has not, in this case, 
brought upon himself the liability to such a scandal, if it be a scandal, 
by admitting a papist to burial according to the rites of the church of 
England ? Or perhaps I should rather ask, whether the neglect of the 
canons and rubrics of the church, now rendered almost compulsory on 
the clergy by false public opinion, does not necessarily involve every 
clergyman in a liability to such misadventures as the present? If the 
deceased, Joseph W oolfre *y, died a papist, did he not die under ex- 
communication of the church of Kngiand? And if this be so, why 
then did a minister of the church of England use her office, appointed 
at the burial of the dead, over one dying excommunicate, contrary to 
the rubric? The way to have effectually prevented the inscription on 
the tomb, would have been simply to have obe yed the directions of 
our church, and declined to bury the corpse. Yet, if this had been 
done, every one must be aware what an outery would have been 
raised. It appears, then, to be very desirable that the clergy should 
know thoroughly on what ground they stand. The second canon of 
the synod of 1603 pronounces excommunicated, ipso facto, all im- 
pugners of the king’s supremacy. The ninth and tenth canons pro- 
nounce the same of all authors and maintainers of schism in the 
church of England. The sixty-eighth canon, while directing that no 
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bishop. It will be, he supposes, an episcopal church without consecration, licence, 
or any kind of connexion with any bishop in any way or degree. Why has the 
writer omitted all notice of the Editor's question? |“ Is he prepared to say, that any 
building which he might choose to erect, and use for his own ministrations, either 
out of an episcopal see, or in the see of a bishop whose orthodoxy be denied, would 
be * properly’ called an ‘ episcopal church’?” The affectation of calling it a “ silly 
strife about words to no profit,” is a mere subterfuge. Does he mean to say that 
the proposed “episcopal church” at Paris will have any other right to that name 
than Surrey Chapel had while in the hands of Rowland Hill, supposing (the Editor 
does not know the fact) that it was originally built for the sole use of that episcopall y- 
ordained clergyman? Surely the pretence of treating it as a silly strife about words 
must coneeal some very important reason for clinging with such tenacity to a word 
so obviously improper. Its real position would be much more correctly expressed 
by calling it “ The episcopally-ordained-clergyman's church.” 
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minister shall refuse or delay to bury any corpse that is brought to 
the church, or churchyard (convenient warning being given him 
thereof before), expressly excepts persons dying excommunicate. 
And the rubric, prefixed to our order for the burial of the dead, also 
directs that the office is not to be used for any that die excommu- 
nicate. Does, then, the letter of the canon constitute every offender 
against it an excommunicated person; or is it necessary that persons 
offending should have been pronounced excommunicate by the bishop 
of the diocese before they may be treated as such? If the letter of 
the canon is sufficient, then every papist, as an impugner of the 
sovereign’s supremacy, and as a schismatic (for in England they are 
schismatics), isexcommunicated by the church of England, in that he 
isa papist. And consequently, a minister of the church of England 
would not only be justified in refusing, but is bound to refuse, to use 
our burial service over his corpse. ‘That, then, which I wish to know 
is, what would in effect be the result to a clergyman who should thus 
obey his ordination vow? Persecuted by the ignorant and profane 
he would be, of course; and even by serious persons among ultra- 
protestants, however inconsistently, he would be persecuted. But 
would this be the sum of his trial? Would he receive protection in 
his duty from the law of the land? If you will answer me this 
question, you will do good service to many of your readers, and par- 
ticularly oblige your obedient servant, K. S. 


THE BISHOP OF VERMONT’S WORK ON THE CHURCH OF ROME 


Dear Sir,—Will you allow me to direct the attention of your readers 
to a work which has fallen into my hands within these few days, and 
which is, I believe, comparatively unknown in these countries. — It is 
a duodecimo volume of 406 pages, and is intitled, “The Church of 
Rome in her primitive purity, compared with the Church of Rome at 
the present day; being a candid examination of her claims to uni- 
versal dominion ; addressed, in the spirit of Christian kindness, to the 
Roman hierarchy. By John Henry Hopkins, D.D., Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the diocese of Vermont. Burlington, 
1837.” 

It appears to me to be one of the most valuable treatises on the 
Roman supremacy I have ever met with. For, while it is conducted 
with great research and ability, it possesses most pre-eminently those 
qualities of candour, meekness, and affection, which unhappily are so 
rarely to be found in the pages of the controversialist. It is, at once, 
a work from which our own clergy can learn how such an argument 
ought to be conducted, and a volume which can be placed in the hands 
of a Roman catholic without the slightest danger of wounding bis 
feelings, either by its language or its spirit. And on the point it dis- 
cusses (and it is, I apprehend, the foundation and essence of the 
whole controversy) the facts and reasoning are perfectly unanswer- 
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able. It appears extremely desirable that the work should be repub- 
lished in England, as such a book cannot be too soon made accessible 


to the clergy and to our divinity students. 
Dear Sir, most truly yours, Joun Clarke Crostuwalrts, 
Trinity College, Dublin, Jan. 11th, 1839. 
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REPLY TO MR. PERCEVAL ON THE MEANING OF TIE TERM 
“COMMON LAW.” 


Sir,—Mr. Perceval’s last letter reduces our controversy to two very 
simple points, om which it is only necessary for me to offer a very few 
remarks. Mr. Perceval commences his letter with some extracts from 
Sir Matthew Hale and Blackstone, intended to shew that “these 
eminent writers upon English law do not consider the term common 
law, in its strict and proper sense, applicable to the laws of the eccle- 
siasticak courts; and hence, oddly enough, infers, “1 hope it may ap- 
pear from these that, in supposing the judges whom Mr. Goode has 
cited as affirming that the liability to church-rate is a common-law 
liability not to have used the term in its strict and proper sense, [am 
offering no disrespect to them.” I would willingly have spared him 
the trouble of making these extracts; for all which is there contained 
is readily granted, and withal strengthens my position. My _ posi- 
tion is, that when the common-law judges judicially in their own 
courts pronounced church-rate to be a common-law liability, they 
used the term common law to denote (not a common law of some 
other court, but) that which was common law in the place where 
they were sitting, and the court in which they were giv ing judgine nt ; 

and Mr. Perceval has kindly supplied me with extracts, shewing that 
those judges do not think that the term common law is, in its strict 
and proper sense, applicable to the laws of the ecclesiastical courts, 
which therefore supply an additional reason (if any were w ranting ) for 
supposing that when they did /Aus use the term “common law,” they 
did not mean a law valid only in the ecclesiastical courts. Mr. Per- 
ceval has just taken for granted the very point which is denied— 
namely, that the judge s referred in their decisions to “the laws of the 
ecclesinstic: al courts,” and then very ingeniously says, | did them no 
disrespect in saying that they did not use the term common law in its 
strict and proper sense, for they do not themselves consider the term 
applicable in its strict and proper sense to’ ¢he laws of the ecclesiastical 
courts. 

The other point is, a repetition of the reference to “ the declaration 
of Chief Justice Abbott, that the Court of King’s Bench will not, and 
of Lord Kenyon that it cannot, interfere by mandamus to compel a 
rate, the reason assigned in both cases being the same—namely, that 
itis a matter purely of ecclesiastical COGNIZANCE.’ In answer to 
this repetition of a former stateme nt, | need merely refer to my last 
letter, where there is a full reply to it. The state of the case is 
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simply this. Parishioners are, as Lord Coke tells us, bound to repair 
their churches “per consuetudinem notoriam et approbatam,”—i, e., 
by common law, but by the act of circumspecte agatis, “ the conu- 
sans’ Of such causes, as Lord Coke says, “is allowed to the eccle- 
siastical courts ;” and therefore, as long as the ecclesiastical courts 
retain the power of enforcing the obligation, so long, of course, the 
common-law judges may very justly say, and perhaps are bound to 
say, We cannot interfere because this is a matter purely of ecclesias- 
tical cognizance. You have your remedy elsewhere, and therefore 
there is no need of a mandamus; and according to Lord Mansfield, as 
quoted in my last, the Court of King’s Bench « will not interfere by 
granting a mandamus unless the party making the application has no 
other specific legal remedy.” 

This reply is, I suppose, from the order of the controversy, due 
from me; but if Mr. Perceval wishes to make a farther answer I am 
quite willing that it should be so, and, provided no new matter is intro- 
duced, shall not feel it necessary to offer any reply ; and, with my best 
compliments to him, am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

WiLLIAM Goong, 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND QUARTERLY REVIEW AND TRACTS FOR 
THE TIMES, 


Sir,—The last number of the “ Church of England Quarterly Re- 
view”? contains a most violent attack on the “ ‘Tracts for the ‘Times,’ 
and other publications embodying the same principles, and expressing 
the same sentiments. As this attack has been widely circulated, either 
wholly or in part, through the means of other portions of the press, 
I venture, as a layman, ardently and devotedly attached to the views 
which the works in question have so extensively, and by the blessing 
of Providence so successfully, diffused, to expose a few of the grievous 
misconceptions and unblushing misrepresentations with which the 
article in the review everywhere abounds. 1 shall not dwell upon the 
various quotations from the venerable fathers of the church Catholic, 
because they open so vast, | may almost say so interminable, a field 
of discussion, that I might thus occupy the whole of your magazine 
for many successive months; with reference, however, to that portion 
of the diatribe, allow me to refer its writer to Mr. Newman's preface 
to the new translation of St. Cyril’s lectures, the which had the 
reviewcr chosen to study before he committed his pseudo-criticism to 
paper he might have avoided exposing himself on that head. As _ to 
Dr. Shuttleworth’s recently published volume, | shall content myself 
with inviting your attention to the notice at the end of the “ British 
Critic’ for last October ; while with reference to Mr. Holden’s diffieul- 
ties, on the subject of the canon of Vincentius Lirinensis, (the “ ubique, 
semper, et ab omnibus,”) and the imputations that the publications 
which I am humbly defending exalt tradition above, or even place it 
on a level with, the holy scriptures, I would recommend both writer 
and reviewer to read Mr. Newman’s noble and unanswerable work 
on “ Romanism and popular Protestantism,” any allusion to which I 
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have been unable to find in the pages of this notable article,—an 
omission more conspicuously distinguished for its craft than its candour, 
—but let that pass. And now I will proceed to specify and answer 
some of the objections and cavils in detail, in order that 1 may put 
your readers in possession of the grounds, if grounds I may venture 
to call them, occupied by this Church-of England Reviewer. “ Nay, 
is not the mummery of abandoning the reading desk, of kneeling 
on the steps of the altar, and of affected and Pharisaic individuals 
wearing the cross, sure indications of what will follow? Will not 
trine baptism, total immersion, and unction, be advocated on the same 
principles ?’’ What ponderous trifling! In what part of our liturgy 
occurs the word “ reading-desk ?” The order for morning and evening 
prayer directs that the “ morning and evening prayer shall be used in 
the accustomed place of the church, chapel, or chancel, except it 
shall be otherwise determined by the ordinary of the place.” Now 
at the chapel at Littlemoor, (the chapel of ease to St. Mary the Virgin, ) 
there could be of course no “ accustomed place,” when it (the chapel ) 
was erected ; it is therefore plain that, at the period of its erection, the 
priest had a clear right, unless the ordinary interfered, to use morning 
and evening prayer in any part of the sacred edifice he might select. 
In cathedrals, and college-chapels, prayers are used agreeably to cus- 
tom, whatever that custom may be; and however averse the ultra- 
protestant spirit of the reviewer may be from the practice of kneeling 
on the steps outside the altar, 1 will venture, notwithstanding the 
uncourteous and uncharitable word “mummery,’ to remark, that a 
more reverential mode of praying, one more befitting the commissioned 
servant of the Most Highest, offering prayers and supplications on 
behalf of the people, cannot be observed or employed. The reviewer 
might, with equal justice, complain of the service for the holy com- 
munion being read within the rails of the altar; he does not see how 
far, in consistency, he must necessarily go. With reference to the 
wearing of the cross, it is admitted in another part of this strange 
medley, that it “ was in use in the reign of Edward the Sixth ;”” now 
if the writer had again referred to the above-mentioned “ order,”’ with 
which he cannot have the slightest acquaintance, (unless I must 
impute to him wilful misrepresentation instead of unpardonable igno- 
rance,) he would have found that “such ornaments of the church, 
and of the ministers thereof, at all times of their ministration, shall 
be retained, and be in use, as were in this church of England, by 
the authority of parliament, in the second year of the reign of King 
Edward the Sixth.” Fas est ab hoste doceri; we learn hence the 
danger of giving up any custom ; its revival is almost certain to be 
stigmatized as a novelty, either intentionally or through lack of infor- 
mation. I have no doubt that the reverend gentleman who restored 
the part of the deacon’s dress referred to, had good reason for subse- 
quently discontinuing it. Most absurd and monstrous, however, is it to 
make the revival a ground of serious accusation, and to abuse as 
“mummery” what is in fact a strict compliance with the injunctions 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer of the church of England. 
Bat, parsues the reviewer, “ Will not trine baptism, total immersion, 
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and uuction, be advocated on the same principles ?”’. The plain.answer 
is, that neither trine baptism nor unction forms a portion of, the ordi> 
nances of our church, and no one instance of departure from, orsaddi- 
tion to those ordinances, as appointed in our liturgy, can be imputed, 
with a shadow of truth to the objects of the reviewer's vituperation ; 
while, with reference to “total immersion, I must again refer the 
reviewer to the Prayer Book, where he will find dipping into the 
water enjoined, provided that the “child may well endure it.” So 
much for the want of candour, and, I will not say of learning, but of 
mere ordinary information, on this head. Prayers for the dead form 
the next convenient topic of attack ; and an expectation is held out 
that they will be, in course of time, introduced. I shall only observe 


in reply, that such prayers are not to be found in the formularies of 


the church of England, the strictest adherence to which is both 
enjoined and practised by the objects of the reviewer's attacks; still ] 
may be permitted to say that, for my own part, (I speak my own sen- 
timents, no one else is answerable for them,) I regret such prayers have 
been discontinued (be it recollected, they are nowhere forbidden) in 
our present liturgy. And then, how concludes the passage which I 
have quoted, “ ‘Their progress has been stealthy and dangerous; and 
if the Bishop of Oxtord will tolerate such mountebankism, and such 
doctrines, in his diocese, no one can tell where these innovations on 
our established ecclesiastical practice will end. If the church, accord- 
ing to our articles, has the sole power of deciding on her rites, no 
member of that church has a right to add to them, or subtract from 
them, under any pretext ; if any one be dissatisfied with her for- 
mularies and institutions, let him leave her communion, and not try 
to establish a new sect within her pale.” Brave words, Mr, Reviewer. 
Is this the mode of shewing respect for the episcopal office? “ ‘Tole- 
rate mountebankism !”’ the very cry of sectarians, who ridicule and 
revile our rites and ceremonies, the episcopal robe, and the priest's 
surplice, with quite as much reason as, and a little more consistency 
than, the “Church of England” Quarterly Reviewer; and then, 
again, in respect of the concluding words of the quotation, I challenge 
the writer to point out one single departure from, or addition to, the 
Book of Common Prayer; while, with regard to the advice about quitting 


the communion of our church, I will take leave to observe, that the | 


learned and pious individuals who have incurred the reviewer's dis- 
pleasure hold schism to be a sin. Evil speaking and slandering seem 
venial offences in the estimation of this thorough-going critic, for 
assuredly neither is spared when any purpose of misrepresentation is 
to be achieved. The reviewer then proceeds to attack Mr. Froude’s 
“ Remains,’’—a publication which will be remembered and valued 
when all that its assailants can urge against it will be despised or for- 
gotten. I should be prepared, if occasion required, to defend not 
merely the whole tenour, but each individual passage, of Mr. Froude’s 
noble legacy to our church ; if, however, the reviewer will take the 
pains of reading Mr. Newman’s admirable letter to Dr. Faussett, and 
the article on Mr. Froude’s book in the “ British Critie’’ for Japaary, 
1838, he would there find a complete refutation of the cavils and 
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carpings with which the spirit and instruction embodied and conveyed 
in the Remains have been from time to time impugned. Another 
attack upon the bishop follows, and then an attempt to criticize Pro- 
fessor Keble’s noble apostrophe to the Blessed Virgin, to be found in 
the Christian Year, in the Thoughts on the Feast of the Annunciation. 
I will not presume to attempt its defence ; it carries its own triumphant 
vindication in every line, in every sentiment; while it is impossible to 
imagine a hymn more distinguished by a Catholic and pious spirit. 
Again, Mr. Newman is assailed for affirming, that “the Blessed Virgin 
Mary need have made no offering,” as requiring no purification, call- 
ing her the “ mother of God—the Derpara of the Romanists.” 
Here is another proof of lamentable ignorance, If the reviewer had 
consulted the unmutilated editions of the “ Companion forthe Festivals 
aud Fasts” of the Church of England, drawn up by the pious and 
learned Nelson, he would have found the same truths asserted, and 
vindicated, I refer him especially to the Companion for the Feasts of 
the Purification and Annunciation of our Lady. ‘To deny, moreover, 
that the Blessed Virgin is the mother of God, is rank Nestorianism, a 
heresy condemned in the strongest manner by the holy catholic 
church, and one, both in itself and in its consequences, of the most 
grievous and fearful nature. Let me briefly caution the author of 
this flippant paragraph: they who begin by treating with disrespect 
the highly favoured, her who was “blessed among women,” her 
whose visit to the holy Elizabeth was attended with circumstances on 
which I dare not dwell, will, and must, if consistent, go on in their 
unhappy course of contempt and disregard of serious matters, until 
they arrive insensibly at a point which, viewed from a distance, 
would fill even them with horror and dismay. 

I will now proceed to another extract from this article, which runs 
us follows :—“ Mr. Newman, too, on the Arians of the fourth century, 
says, ‘Surely the sacred volume was never intended to teach us our 
creed, however certain it is that we can prove our creed from it 
when it has once been taught us ;’ which words the Roman-catholic 
Dr, Wiseman avers to be sufficient for his purpose.” Nothing can 
py be more catholic and orthodox than this statement of Mr. 

ewman ; it is the doctrine especially distinguished from the doctrine 
of the Roman church, however it may suit Dr. Wiseman’s purpose 
to assert the contrary, and I would remind the reviewer, that the 
“Kelectic Review,” the principal monthly organ of the protestant (as 
distinguished from the Romanist) dissenters, triumphantly appeals in 
the number for December, 1838, to the volume of Dr. Shuttleworth, 
so much bepraised by the reviewer, as admitting the very points it 

requires in the controversy, a fact of which the reviewer might as 
well have previously informed himself. But to proceed: Dr. Hook, 
the learned and exemplary vicar of Leeds, whose exertions in the 
blessed cause of the church have been rewarded by fruits of no ordi- 
nary value and abundance, does not escape the reviewer's pen. Suflice 
it to say, that the reverend Doctor is an independent witness to the 
great truths disparaged, and even denied, by the Quarterly critic, a 
witness unconnected with the authors of the “Tracts for the Times,’ 
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save as far as agreement on certain grand principles produces'symyathy 
and mutual esteem. ‘The excellent object of the attack cannot how- 
ever be forgiven his catholic views ; but as abuse, not argument, cha- 
racterizes the passage, I may safely leave such abuse to the disregard 
it merits. But with reference to the outbreak against the 71st Tract 
for the Times, written expressly against Romanism, scarcely any lan- 
guage can be too strong to describe or expose the malignity with 
which the attack abounds. An isolated portion, distinguished by the 
candour which dictated its composition, is quoted ; while the context, 
which exposes fearlessly and faithfully the errors of the church of 
Rome, is carefully excluded ; and thus a fragment, which conveys no 
idea of the tenour of the whole, is deliberately set down, in order 
that people who will not read and examine the entire tract—and, 
alas, how many are contented to take that for granted which, if sifted, 
proves utterly unfounded—may be misled and confused by extracts 
made and culled with an intention of deceiving, and. all this in a 
publication which calls itself the “Church of England Quarterly 
Review.” I placed, some months back, that tract in the hands of a 
Romanist, because it appeared then as it appears now, to me, to 
contain arguments against popery which could not be refuted ; yet, 
because the tract in question does not call hard names, but met?ts 
questions calmly and dispassionately—because it does not style the 
church of England infallible, or the Bishop of Rome antichrist, 
calumny and abuse are unsparingly heaped upon it. The reviewer 
returns to Mr, Froude’s “ Remains,” and sundry passages are quoted 
which do not meet with his approval, I will again refer him to Mr. 
Newman’s letter to Dr, l’aussett, observing at the same time that the 
remark, “The custom of excommunication and the council of Trent 
seem to have been his (Mr. Froude’s) chief objection to Romanism ; 
for we cannot discover any others which were momentous”—reflects 
upon the reviewer's powers of perception, or disposition for inquiry, 
not upon the book reviewed ; for if the critic had referred to passage 
afier passage, he would have found varied protests against Romanism, 
of the strongest and most uncompromising kind. Had Mr, Froude, 
however, chosen only to dwell upon the council of Trent as the main 
objection to the Romish system, he would have been perfectly jus- 
tified, inasmuch as the decrees of that council are, according 
to the teaching of the church of Rome, infallible and immutable, 
and have permanently embodied, and made articles of faith and con- 
ditions of communion, doctrines which the church catholic does not 
recognise, and practices which are, to say the least, vain and super- 
stitious. I do not, therefore, see how greater objections can be urged 
or maintained ; but even truth, if holden by the Romanists, appears to 
the mind of the reviewer to have lost its value, force, and 
power. ‘The passage bearing reference to Bishops Maltby and Stan- 
ley is so irreverent in feeling and expression, that I will not quote it; 
sacred matters are not to be handled with the tone and temper of a 


jester. Even the poetry of your magazine cannot escape the critic’s 
censure, and the lines— 
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“ Oh that thy creed were sound ! 

For thou dost soothe the heart, thou church of Rome, 

By thy unwearied watch and varied round 

Of service, in thy Saviour’s holy name”— 
beautiful and truthful as they are, I find thus misquoted in the third 
line— 

** By thy unwearied watch, and ‘ raised sound’ ” 
And then, in a note, a sneer is cast upon a rhyme which has no existence 
save in the critic’s imagination ; and to such devices, forsooth, has the 
critic recourse. Under the wing of Mr. Peter Maurice, the reviewer 
returns to his attacks on the mode of performing divine service at the 
chapel of ease to St. Mary the Virgin ; but I do not think it necessary 
or advisable to follow his example in renewing the discussion on that 
subject, and thus to weary your readers by tautology and reiteration. 
I may add, that Popery, Popery, Popery, is the senseless cry with 
which this reviewer, apparently one of a party conspicuous for its 
activity, but not distinguished by its learning, or its charity, assails 
every catholic custom, every catholic observance, every catholic 
rite. Nay, even the catholic faith itself is not safe from his attacks ; 
for whatsoever does not meet or square with his ideas of propriety or 
orthodoxy must be immediately rejected or disbelieved : of such mate- 
rials is ultra-protestantism composed. To conclude ; if the reviewer, 
and those who think with him, would consult the old martyrs, pre- 
lates, doctors, and confessors of the Anglo-catholic church, since the 
period known by the name of the Reformation,—our Lauds, our Bram- 
halls, our Hammonds, our Cosins, our Wilsons, and our Kens,—and 
compare them with the writers of the “ Tracts for the Times,” they 
would find a harmony and an agreement of which I would fain hope 
that they are at present unconscious : if they would peruse carefully 
the works they venture to assail, before they write upon them, and 
learn what the sentiments embodied really are, and, when this essen- 
tial, this indispensable, preliminary knowledge is acquired, if they would 
ascertain whether the doctrines taught, and the discipline enforced, in 
those works, are not based upon, and in strict accordance with, the 
authorized formularies of the Anglican branch of the holy catholic 
church, they would escape a grievous display of unpardonable igno- 
rance, and avoid a disregard of the very first principles of charity 
and truth. 
1 have the honour to be, &c. A Barrister-at-Law, 
M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford. 


ON KEEPING THE FASTS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


“ The scriptures bid us fast; the church says, now 
Give to thy mother what thou wouldst allow 
To any corporation.”“—G. Hrrurrt on Lent. 


Sir,—I do not think that many words need be used in defence of the 
principle embodied in the above quotation, for it is put forward in 
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such a way as to make it almost impossible for any objection to be 
seriously raised against it. If fasting is enjoined on us in the word of 
God as a means of spiritual good, it is little less than profaneness to 
dispense with it as unnecessary ; and if the church of which we pro- 
fess ourselves members, in order the better to secure our performance 
of this duty, has appointed certain seasons for it, it certainly betrays a 
want of due respect for her if we choose our own times for fastin 
rather than those selected by her. We should indeed be thankful 
that the disregard hitherto too generally paid to this subject, is now 
in a great measure passing away; and that many are beginning to 
feel the importance of this exercise in a spiritual point of view, and 
directly to observe the occasions appointed by the church for its 
observance, 

May I be permitted, however, to point out what appears to me an 
inconsistency, of which churchmen, I fear, in general are guilty in 
reference to this duty? I do so in order to suggest a useful topic of 
consideration to others, and to have my own opinions on it corrected if 
erroneous. It appears to me, then, inconsistent that, on the days set 
apart for fasting—ex. gr.,on the Fridays throughout the year,—the same 
preparation for meals should be made in our families as on other days, 
or that we should give and accept invitations to dinner on such occa- 
sions. 

It may be objected (indeed I have heard the objection stated) that 
if we make such a distinction between these days and others, we shall 
thereby necessarily make known our fasting unto men, contrary to the 
express injunction of our Lord, Matt. vi, 16. But this injunction no 
more condemns our avowedly fasting on appointed days than bis in- 
junction, verse fifth, forbids publicly praying at appointed times. It is 
the making a display of a religious act that is condemned in both 
cases. If a Christian feels it necessary (as well he may) to use ab- 
stinence on other occasions, ¢hen he should shut to the door, nor let 
the world see in what he is engaged. But when the church appoints 
him to fast, he should not be studious to dissemble his observance 
of her rules. Indeed, it should be éaken for granted that he fasts on 
those days, as it is taken for granted that he rests from labour on 
Sundays. And it would be equally preposterous, in order to avoid 
the charge of hypocrisy, to assume the appearance of feasting in the 
one case, as to assume the appearance of labour in the other. Be- 
sides, if we make not the distinction which I have suggested between 
these days and others, we must either allow our servants and house- 
hold to grow up in ignorance of the rules of the church of which they 
are members, or teach them by our own example to set them at 
nought. This plan of making a difference in our domestic arrange 
ments on days of abstinence may subject us to some inconvenience and 
annoyances; but surely we have not learned the first lessons of Chris- 
tianity if we have not been taught that we must take up our cross if 
we would follow Christ. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, B. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


ON THE USE OF THE BENEDICTION. 


Dear Sir,—Can you spare me room to ask a question of some weight ? 
By what authority of canon or good custom, for no length or breadth 
of use can make an evil custom lawful, ministers do commonly, not 
all, indeed, for, I need hardly add, I never do, and there are doubtless 
many others therefore who do not, but many do, presume, not wilfully, 
I trust, but surely, to say the least, with an unmeaning mockery of holy 
things, without all warrant, written or unwritten, to bestow, so far as 
words can go, that highest blessing which our Lord has left his church 
on earth, | mean the peace of God which, even to them that have it, 
passeth understanding, on all such, baptized communicants or not, 
without exception, as may chance to hear their sermons? I do not, 
of course, mean at communion time, when, if there be not actual com- 
munion, yet (albeit, how falsely, God, alas, is witness, and our luke- 
warmness, ) all present are supposed, however, to be hungering and 
thirsting for that “ bread of life’? and “ wine of immortality,” the only 
meat indeed, and drink indeed, our spiritual food and sustenance, our 
daily bread, and so, though fainting, as it were, and famishing, yet 
have some portion of that peace; or, if the feast be spread, none, I 
imagine, are so impious or unthoughtful as to dream of giving it till 
that be ended; though the practice, usual, I fear, in this case, equally 
appears to me, though not as great, a mockery of blessing, to say after 
sermon what is called the apostolic benediction; as if any one couid 
share the grace, or love, or fellowship, of Father, Son, or Spirit, who 
stays not to taste his highest means of grace, his last command, and 
dearest pledge, and feast of love, the nearest fellowship that man can 
have with Ged. Ican account for (but will that excuse or justify?) 
the practice from the heresy so long and fatally infecting England, in 
the church and out of it, which, counting preaching the chief means of 
grace, and hearing it an act, if not the highest act, of worship, has 
transferred the blessing with the sermon from its place in the commu- 
nion service, where alone the church alludes to edther, not only to 
even-song or matins, where the only lectures contemplated surely by 
the church were catechetical or else expository of the daily lessons, 
which (like that more set discourse intended to be given from the 
altar) both in place and time they ought to follow—viz., when and after 
the two scriptures, and defore the creed and solemn prayers be said, 
which end accordingly with their own blessing; but with reckless 
profanation, to whatever time or place, common, or sacred, open, 
secret, or domestic, when their wisdom (or caprice ?) sees fit, expedient, 
or profitable, to address whatever number of whatever sort of persons, 
heathen or Christian, regenerate or reprobate. 

If it be argued, as it may be, from the canon 55, that the church 
does, in fact, speak of sermons, homilies, or lectures, and apparently 
at hours, perhaps places, less than sacred, the fair reference will rather 
be, that she no more esteems instruction in theology, in any sense, an 
act of worship, than prelections or discourses on all other sciences 
to which, | humbly think, this rule was made to reach, as all referring 

ultimately to the God and Maker of all things in heaven or earth, 
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invisible or visible, the only service consecrating either, being, at the 
end ascribing glory to the Trinity Evernal, and at the beginning (what 
should go before all words and works whatsoever) our Lord's own 
prayer to our Father, having first (supposing all the audience Chris- 
tians) summed up the chief objects for which it is offered then. 
When preaching on Mars’ Hill, or in the market-place at Athens, did 
St. Paul do more? or even at Troas, in the congregation of the faith- 
ful (though his sermon lasted beyond midnight), did he dless till after 
breaking bread? ( Acts, xvii, 16—31 ; xx. 7, 12.) Is this more lawful 
for us now; or, to speak rightly, is it true? can it indeed be given so ? 
and to all such? or, if so, where can be its worth ? or have we lost it; 
and so long and utterly as with it to have lost the power of discerning 
good and evil, counterfeit and real Slessedness? I pause for a reply. 
And meanwhile I am, &c. A Sworn Suasect of tue Caurca, 


CHURCHING AFTER ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN, 


Dear Sirk,—The question of a “ Rural Incumbent” is of such great 
practical importance, that (although I am unable to give any informa- 
tion as to the /aw of the case) I thought it might be as well to com- 
municate one or two facts in the history of our own church, which 
prove what is her intention and ancient practice. 

In the conference between the presbyterians and the divines of our 
church, (which took place immediately after the Restoration,) it is on 
record, “ that in the office for churching of women, the nonconfor- 
nists would have this prayer with the responsal omitted, 

‘O Lord, save this woman thy servant.’ 

Answer. ‘ Which putteth her trust in thee. 

And the reason of their exception was, that it may happen a woman 
may come to give thanks for a child born in adultery or fornication. 
But to this the episcopal divines reply, That in such cases she is to do 
penance before she is churched.”’—Collyer’s Eccles. Hist. Part Il. 
Book IX., p. 884 of vol. ii. fol, 

And though the expression used by the objectors is, born in adultery 
or fornication, yet the terms of the reply must surely be considered as 
including births at a disreputable time after marriage, especially as it 
is obvious that the sin of the woman is not at all the less in many of 
those instances in which the companion of her guilt is induced to 
marry her. 

And in a yet older document I have found the expression still more 
clearly defined. 

When Archbishop Whitgift, in the year 1584, visited the diocese 
of Chichester, then without a bishop, in his articles of inquiry, after 
asking whether any unauthorized forms had been used, any unordained 
ministers had officiated, he goes on to demand, whether the minister 
‘had used the form of thanksgiving after childbirth for any woman un- 
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lawfully begotten with child, otherwise than... ... with public ac- 
knowledgment of her sin in such form as the ordinary prescribed ?” — 
Strype’s Life of Archbishop Whitgift, vol. i. p. 462. 

I think this is enough to prove that the ancient custom of the church 
of England is to require either penance or public acknowledgment of 


sin before thanksgiving in such cuses. 


And surely there never was a time in which it was more necessary 
to enforce such a discipline than the present, when we find many apt 
to think so lightly of the sin of fornication, especially when it happens 
to be followed by marriage. 

I know that many clergymen do now act upon this principle, some 
in particular, whose examples any of us might be proud to follow. 

And, even if the law would not protect us herein, would not this be 
one of the cases in which it were better to suffer for maintaining 
spiritual discipline in obedience to the church, whose children and 
servants we are,and whose laws we are bound to reverence as second 
only to those which come immediately from God himself? 1 remain, 
dear sir, yours faithfully. 


G. P. 


BAPTISM OF ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN. 


Sir,—In looking over an old register belonging to the parish church 
of which I am curate, | find an entry in 1598 to the effect that W.N., 
the illegitimate son of ——, by his servant maid, was baptized by war- 
rant from the ordinary; | have inquired of one or two of my clerical 
friends whether there was ever a time when persons born out of wed- 
lock might not be baptized without such a warrant; and if so, when 
the practice changed; but I have not been able to get my question 
solved. As it seems to me a curious point, may I ask for a solution 
from yourself, or some of your readers, through the medium of the 


British Magazine ? 


Yours &c. 


ARCITENENS. 


CLAIMS OF SEAMEN ON THE CHURCH, 


Sir,—Will you allow me to call the attention of the more influential 
members of the church to a subject of vital importance, which has 
not, I fear, hitherto occupied our thoughts to the extent it deserves, 
I allude to the claims which British seamen of all classes have upon 


the members of the established church. 


The intention of our church, 


as seen in her formularies, is evidently to embrace all classes of our 
countrymen, and adapt her spiritual instructions to men under all cir- 
cumstances. ‘The present day would seem to be one in which the 
members of the church, both lay and clerical, are rousing themselves 
to devise and support auxiliary means, by the adoption of which the 


new and increasing claims of our population may be met and an- 
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swered, according to the intention and in the spirit ofthe establish- 
ment. New churches are rising amidst our overgrown neighbourhoods 
in all directions; societies are established to supply additional clergy 
to such places as are in greatest need, with least power to provide 
for themselves. One of our bishops has met the peculiar claims of a 
part of his diocese by sending a missionary among the lawless and 
profligate workmen on a railroad. All this, and much more which 
gladdens the heart of every true Christian, is going on; but the class 
of men for whom I plead have as yet been left without any efforts 
made on the part of the church commensurate with their acknow- 
ledged wants. Their habits are peculiar, and require to be met by 
peculiar exertions ; but I can say from personal experience that they 
are by no means a difficult class to impress, though the impressions 
are with them perhaps more easily effaced than with others. But 
when we remember their numbers, their peculiar temptations when 
on shore, their dangers when at sea, their influence for evil or good 
abroad as well as at home, the many noble points in their character, 
and the claims which they have on the nation as being the especial 
protectors of our national wealth and strength, we cannot, I think, but 
feel that they ought to be classed amongst the first objects of the erec- 
tions now making by the church to adapt her instructions to all classes 
of the community. I write these few lines with the humble hope of 
drawing the attention of others better qualified than myself to take up 
the cause. May | ask of you or your correspondents for an opinion on 
the following points connected with this subject :—lIs the present 
machinery of the parochial system in our seaport towns adapted to 
furnish sufficient instruction to our seamen? Should we not be justified 
in using extraordinary means (still keeping within the spirit and dis- 
cipline of the church) for extraordinary circumstances, such as the 
condition of the seamen in the river ‘Thames, for instance? Would 
it not be practicable to include within the objects of the Additional 
Curates’ Fund or the Pastoral Aid Society, the maintaining one or 
more ordained ministers expressly for sailors, where circumstances 
seemed to call for it? I am at present but imperfectly acquainted 
with the séatistics of this very interesting class of our people, as re- 
gards their religious instruction, though I have been called upon to 
labour much among them in the course of parochial duty. If 
any of your correspondents who have been similarly situated would 
communicate the results of their own labours, the difficulties they have 
met with, and the encouragements they have had, I should be most 
happy to do the same, for the purpose of mutually strengthening our 
hands, My chief object, however, is, to inquire whether something 
might not, and ought not, to be done, in a general and systematic 
effort, under the sanction of the heads of the church, for the express 
purpose of bringing home the blessed truths of the gospel to this (I 
fear) neglected class of our population. 

I am, your obedient servant, J. R. H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


WORKS ON THE ANCIENT CUSTOMS OF THE CHURCH, &c. 


Sir,—Having a strong desire to study and follow, as a lay member of 
the church, those good and old paths which, unfortunately for the 
church, have been often forsaken for new ways, (more enticing, 
perhaps, to some,) I should feel much obliged if, through the medium 
of your publication, you would inform me where the best information 
relative to the ancient customs of the church is to be found in a 
moderately cheap form. I should also feel myself much indebted by 
the mention of some work in which the harmony of the church, as 
regards her Sunday lessons, collects, epistles, and gospels, is treated of, 
with the relation they bear, each other, and the different festivals and 
Sundays for which they are appointed. I beg to apologize for thus 
troubling you; but I feel how very valuable such information would 
be to myself, and others placed in a similar situation. 
I remain, Sir, with much respect, your constant reader, 
N, O. 


THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF IDOLATRY IN INDIA. 


My pear Str,—The encouragement of idolatry in India has lately 
occupied some of the attention of the public, and been the subject of 
some petitions to parliament. I have not seen it treated of in your 
publication ; but I think, as it is one not very well understood, it would 
be very desirable if some one of your many correspondents would 
favour your readers with a clear statement of it. 1 am not competent 
to the task myself, and should for one be glad of any additional in- 
formation to the little 1 at present possess. 
I remain, dear Sir, yours very truly, E. J. 


Se _ - SE ee 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 





The Kingdom of Christ ; or, Hints on the Principles, Ordinances, and Constitu- 
tion of the Catholic Church. In Letters to a Member of the Society of 
Friends. By F. Maurice, A.M., Chaplain to Guy’s Hospital. London: 
Darton and Clarke. 3 vols. 12mo. 1838, 


Some of the greatest works in ancient and modern theology have had 
their origin in particular controversies. These able and eloquent 
letters were occasioned by certain movements without the church, 
intimately connected with great principles of universal interest. It is 
well known that the Society of Friends, or Quakers, has for the last 
few years been distracted by internal dissensions. Their controversies 
have gained attention in the church, and among some sects of dissen- 
ters of other persuasions; and, feeling dissatisfied with the course which 
had been taken by those who had hitherto interfered in the quarrel, 
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Mr. Maurice addressed a member of the society in a series of letters, 
now collected in these volumes. In the first volume he discusses the 
sacraments of the church, where his “ great object,’”’ he says, “has 
been to shew that in them the idea of Christianity, as the revelation 
of a spiritual and universal kingdom, is set forth; that it depends upon 
the prominence given to them, whether this idea is upheld or lost ; and 
that with the utter loss of it all the practical fruits of Christianity will 
disappear.” In the second volume, he “examines the laws, govern- 
ment, and order of the kingdom, its powers, and its prospects; these 
gradually exhibit themselves as he considers those great endowments 
of the church,—the scriptures, the ministry, her forms of prayer, the 
literature and history whichshe has been accumulating from age to age.” 
In the third, he “ considers the relation of this kingdom to the different 
kingdoms of the earth, to civil government, to social life and educa- 
tion.” His work is the production of no ordinary mind, It is vigor- 
ous, judicious, argumentative. ‘Though it partakes to a certain extent 
of the disadvantages common to most books written in parcels, where 
the author has, like the Jews of old, to be ready to fight while he is 
building, it is well-arranged and regular. The style, which is at once 
masculine and exuberant, is sometimes perhaps too rhetorical for the 
form into which he has cast his work ; but it is the natural vehicle for 
such conceptions. Large views and noble feelings suitably find ex- 
pression in copious language. A writer so thoroughly original must not 
expect to carry with him the uniform assent of all his readers, even 
when they concur in the soundness of his principles. The writer of 
this review has no hesitation in saying that he has perused it with 
great pleasure, 


—_——- 


Illustrations of the Bible from the Monuments of Egypt. By W. C. Taylor, 
LL.D. London: Tilt. 12mo. pp. 200. 1838. 


Tus is an elegant and well-executed little book, on a most interesting 
subject. It affords a very useful substitute for the larger and more 
expensive work of Mr. Wilkinson. But it has greater pretensions. 
It is a clever original work. 


The State, in its Relations with the Church. By W. E. Gladstone, Esq., Student 
of Christchurch, and M.P, for Newark. London: Murray. 8vo. pp. 324. 
1838. 


Ir will be curious if, after all the books which have been written by our 
divines on the connexion between the church and state, we should be 
indebted for the soundest work on that important subject to a layman. 
Yet this seems likely to be the case. Admirably as the nature and 
constitution of the church have been discussed by the great Anglican 
writers, the relations in which our church stands to the state have 
hitherto been examined only superficially and upon false principles. 
Mr. Gladstone has entered upon a subject which has long been the 
prey of ignorance and error. He has communicated a large seers 
of most valuable information. And it is a matter for sincere thankful- 
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ness to find that the charch has such an ee, advocate in the 
branch of the legislature which has shewn itself least disposed to treat 
her with favour. 


Fables from Ancients and Moderns. Versified by the Rev. James Gorle, M.A., 
Curate of Sheldon, Warwickshire. London: Smith, Elder,and Co. 1838. 


Tuis little volume contains seventy fables (many of them old ac- 
quaintances) “ done into’ octosyllabic verse in a very pleasing way. 
The “ grave and gay,” the “lively and severe,” are judiciously com- 
bined, with the design of setting before the young some lessons of pro- 
per temper and conduct. The thanks of parents are due for this 
useful and clever publication. 


—_——--— 


An Inquiry respecting Love as one of the Divine Attributes. By Thomas Gis- 
borne, M.A., Prebendary of Durham, London: Cadell. 1838S. 


Some of the sentiments expressed in this book are more in keeping 
with modern theology than with that of the ancient church. Is it 
judicious, to say the least, so to exhibit the love, as to overlook the 
justice of God? Men are ever too reader to presume upon the mercy 
of the Deity, and their presumption finds its life and nourishment in 
the popular creed. The doctrine of the all-sufficiency of faith, and 
what are called religious feelings, has led to the neglect and contempt 
of primitive discipline and self-denial, There is much to admire in 
Mr. Gisborne’s publication, but, for the reason above specified, the re- 
viewer is sorry that he cannot recommend it as a whole, 





A Companion to the First Lessons of the Services of the Church, on Sundays, and 
the Fasts and Festivals. By James Duke Coleridge, LL.D. London: Riving- 
tons. i838. 


Tue estimable author of this volume does not profess to give a con- 
tinuous commentary on the first lessons, and still less to write sermons 
on them; but to explain, briefly and familiarly, those passages that 
occur in them, which, from any cause, are not obviously intelligible 
to an ordinary reader. The value of such a work to the Christian 
layman will be admitted by all. Dr. Coleridge’s observations are 
evidently the result of extensive reading and mature consideration, 
They are also clothed in intelligible language, so that “he who runs 
may read” them with pleasure and advantage. No opportunity of 
inculcating sound doctrine has been overlooked. Not only are the 
first lessons for every Sunday illustrated and explained, but, “ because 
the increased and happily increasing reverence paid to the fasts and 
festivals of the church, both by clergy and laity, seemed to render it 
desirable, the author has added a commentary, on the same principles, 
on the first lessons appointed for the services of those days.” Dr. 
Coleridge states, that his book was written during some of the hours 
of a long winter, in the retirement of a Cornish living. It will afford 
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the reviewer sincere pleasure to learn that a portion of the present 
dreary season has been similarly employed upon the historical parts 
of the New Testament. | 


—- 


A Manual of Mental and Moral Philosophy. By the Rev. Joseph Jones, M.A. 
Oxford: Talboys. 1838. 


Tuts professes to be no more than a compilation, and may serve to 
give a general and elementary view of our nature, our various facul- 
ties, and the laws by which they are regulated. Mr. Jones appears 
to be a pains-taking and right-thinking clergyman. 


Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of the Reformation in 
Poland ; and of the Influence which the Scriptural Doctrines have exercised 
on that Country, in Literary, Moral, and Political Respects. By Count 
Valerian Krasinski. 2 vols. Vol. 1. London: Printed for the Author. 
pp. 415. 1838. 


WHATEVER feelings or opinions a man may hold with regard to the 
policy of Russia towards Poland, it is impossible to deny that the 
annals of that country are disastrous, and the country itself unhappy 
beyond measure. It would almost seem to claim by prescriptive right 
most of the calamities which can befal a nation, For ever torn by 
internal dissensions, or dismembered by foreign aggression, it has con- 
stantly struggled in vain for a national existence, and its history still 
continues to wear the same gloomy aspect. It is brought before us in 
this volume in another light—as the cradle in some degree of the 
Reformation. ‘The author states, in his preface, the result of his in- 
quiries into the ecclesiastical history of his country,—that for a time, 
when protestantism had in some degree flourished, the nation made 
rapid strides in improvement in everything which can exalt a people ; 
but when the Reformation had been crushed, that it retrograded 
manifestly. This volume, the only one published as yet, brings down 
the history to the year 1592, which was signalized by the death of 
Sigismund Augustus. There is an introductory chapter, containing a 
summary of the early ecclesiastical history of Poland, which is highly 
interesting. Count Krasinski represents the quarrel between Boleslav 
the Dauntless and Stanisluus Szezepanowski as a contest between the 
temporal and spiritual powers, and considers that the prelate was 
judicially executed by Boleslav, and not murdered by the monarch at 
the foot of the altar, as the common story goes. 

It is impossible to give an analysis of this work ; it is enough to say, 
that the matters of which it treats are highly interesting, and will 
probably be new to most readers—that it is written in a tone of moder- 
ation, and appears the result of very considerable research and care. 
The account of John Alasco is very interesting, as bearing on our re- 
formation. It is to be hoped that the volume may meet with such a 
reception as may induce Count Krasinski to finish his task. His style 
is highly creditable to a foreigner. Here and there a foreign idiom 
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occurs, and that is all. The count, however, would do well to correct 
the Latin quotations; they are miserably printed in some cases. 





A Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, occasioned by the late Meeting in 
Support of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
London: Stewart. pp. 18. 1838. 


Tis pamphlet, which ought to have been noticed before, should be 
read and deeply considered by all who feel any interest in the propa- 
gation of the gospel, and who desire that the laudable and Christian 
zeal which is directed to the objects of missionary labour should be 
well regulated and effective. 


ir is matter of sincere regret to the Editor, that, owing to the pressure 
of matter, and other circumstances, the notice of so many works which 
deserve it must be deferred. 





CHURCH MATTERS. 


THE CASE OF BREEKS versus WOOLFREY, 


“ A Presbyter of the Church of England” has published “ A Letter to 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, in refutation of certain 
opinions delivered by the Right Honourable Sir Herbert Jenner, Offi- 
cial Principal of the Arches Court of Canterbury, in the case of 
Breeks ». Woolfrey.””. The Presbyter first sets himself to the refuta- 
tion of these opinions, and then proceeds to point out “ the lamentable 
position in which’? Sir Herbert Jenner's decision “has placed the 
parochial clergy.’’ The dilemma is thus described :— 


“If his judgment is to be considered valid, and prayers for the dead are 
henceforth to be accounted not contrary to the doctrine and constitution of the 
church of England, then every incumbent throughout the land, who shall not 
suffer the erection of monuments similar to that to the memory of Joseph 
Woolfrey, will be offering an unjust and vexatious opposition, and setting, at 
the same time, his individual opinion in array against the authority of the 
church. If, on the other hand, he shall allow such inscriptions to be set up, 
he feels that he is acting in direct contradiction to that solemn promise he 
made at ordination, when he promised, with God's assistance, to ‘ be ready, 
with all faithful diligence, to banish and drive away all erroneous and strange 
doctrines, contrary to God's word.’ Placed in this most painful dilemma, the 
parochial clergy are very naturally desirous of some anthority higher than Sir 
Herbert Jenner's to direct them in cases similar to that upon which he has so 
lately decided ; and such cases, without doubt, will now be of frequent occur- 
rence. 


Now, really, there is no “ painful dilemma” of any kind in the 
ease. “ Every incumbent throughout the land has the right to deter- 
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mine, in every case, whether he will suffer the erection of monuments 
similar to that to the memory of Joseph Woolfrey, or any other kind 
of inscription whatsoever. And if any such inscription were brought 
to him, he has good reason, from the case of Breeks v. Woolfrey, to 
suspect that there was some priest Woolfrey, or priest something, at 
the bottom of it, and some “ catholic institute” (as it is pleased to call 
itself) at work, trying to divide churchmen, and weaken the (real) 
catholic church. And if he refuse to permit any such inscription to 
be put up, he need not surely disquiet himself with the fear of  offer- 
ing an unjust and vexatious opposition” to any body; the case Breeks 
v. Wolfrey has made it notorious that he is merely exercising his 
right, and doing his duty; all it has shewn is, that, if he lets a tomb- 
stone with such an inscription be set up, he cannot get it removed 
again on the ground of its being “unlawful.” Neither will he be 
‘‘ setting his individual opinion in array against that of the church,” 
The homily is quite sanction enough for any incumbent who shall 
oppose the setting up of any such inscription; even though an 
opinion’? in the book of homilies be not admitted in a court of law 
as equivalent to a doctrinal statement in the book of articles. The 
church has plainly enough in the homily discouraged such an exhorta- 
tion being made on tombstones in country churchyards, as “ Pray for 
the soul of Joseph Woolfrey.” There is really no dilemma in the 
case. All that the clergy have to do is to take care, before tomb- 
stones are put up, what inscriptions are put on them, 

To go back now to the Presbyter’s refutation of Sir Herbert Jen- 
ner’s “ most remarkable and ex-officio opinions,” as he styles them. 
The learned judge, it seems, cites Bishop ‘Taylor, “ who considered 
praying for the dead not contrary to the doctrine and constitution of 
the church of England.” This witness, however, is dispatched with 
the remark that, in his letter on original sin, he claims the privilege 
of putting his own interpretation on the ninth article of our church ;” 
and “a person claiming this latitude in one case, would be likely to 
speak with equal latitude respecting ‘ the doctrine and constitution of 
the church of England.’ Bishop Burnet,” adds the Presbyter, “ made 
‘the doctrine and constitution of the church of England’ his particular 
study. 1 adduce him, therefore, as at any rate an authority that may 
compete with Bishop Taylor. ‘An objection (wrote the Bishop of 
Sarum) may be made to our constitution that, in this of praying for 
the dead, we have pEvarTeED from the practice of the ancients,’” &e. 
Now, not to enter upon the comparative merits of Bishop Burnet and 
Jeremy Taylor as authorities, nor upon the question with what suc- 
cess Bishop Burnet studied ‘the doctrine and constitution of the 
church of England,’ nor to observe that there is nothing said in 
Jeremy Taylor or in Sir Herbert Jenner about this “ doctrine and 
constitution” that gives so much point to the Presbyter’s sentences, it 
may be sufficient to observe that Bishop Taylor, in his letter on ori- 
ginal sin, does not claim in any way the privilege of putting his own 
sense on the ninth article ; but only such a sense as, he says, whether 
rightly or wrongly is another question, “is certainly agreeable to 
truth and reason,” pleading for “ that sense which may best warrant 
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her (the church's) doctrine, especially for that use of the word having 
the precedent of scripture.” And by endeavouring to prove that the 
article was not against him, Bishop Taylor admitted meanwhile that 
the article in its true and proper sense was the criterion of the doc- 
trine of the church of England. In like manner, the twenty-second 
article was appealed to in the case of Breeks v. Woolfrey ; the law 
principally relied on, said Sir Herbert Jenner, was the twenty-second 
article, but in the learned judge’s opinion it would not stand the trial ; 
and the Presbyter, in fact, gives up this ground. Bishop Taylor's re- 
mark, as really cited by Sir Herbert Jenner, is “ this only, that such 
general prayers for the dead as those above reckoned,” (as made in 
early times,) “the church of England never did condemn by any 
express article, but left it in the middle. Had there been any such 
express article, Sir Herbert Jenner's judgment would have been 
different; as would Bishop Taylor's. And so, too, Bishop Burnet 
himself only says, that “we have DEPARTED from the practice of the 
ancients,’ that we have “ let that custom fall,” that we “ do not in this 
follow” their precedent; (the capitals and italics are the Presbyter’s ;) 
but Bishop Burnet does not say that it is “contrary to the doetrine 
and constitution of the church of England ;” he only, on his own judg- 
ment, condemns it by implication with “ other disorders” of early 
times, cailing it “a groundless and a much abused precedent, though 
set us in ages which we highly reverence. 
But the Presbyter has other witnesses. One is, the author of 
“The Faith and Practice of a Church-of-England Man.” (London : 
1688.) He says— 





“ This work bears the ‘imprimatur’ of William, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and may therefore reasonably be presumed to contain nought contrary to the 
doctrine and constitution of the church of England. ‘Though God (says the 
writer, p. 130) is so willing to be prayed to by us, yet still there are some 
prayers which [ cannot think he is much pleased withall ; and that is, prayers for 
the dead. ... And though the ancients, on some mistaken notions concerning 
the soul, did sometimes thus pray for the soul of good men,’ ” &e. 


What does this witness, again, depose to? He simply gives his 
own opinion as to what kind of prayers he “ cannot think’ the 
Almighty “is much pleased with,’ and declares certain notions of the 
ancients “mistaken.” If there be nothing here “contrary to the 
doctrine and constitution of the charch of England,’’ though it may be 
questioned whether speaking disrespectfully of “the ancients” is quite 
in accordance with its constitution, yet, if he had never so expressly 
condemned such prayers, this writer, after all, is not the church of 
Kngland, and neither he nor Bishop Burnet disproves Jeremy Tay- 
lor's statement, that “such prayers the church of England did never 
condemn by any express article, but left it in the middle.” 

But one witness still remains :— 


‘That I may not trespass unnecessarily upon your grace’s time, I will only in | 
this part of my subject quote one more auihority against the judge. Thomas 
Vane, who renounced protestantism, and gave his reasons for so doing in his 
hook, entitled, ‘A Lost Sheep Returned Home,’ (printed at Paris, 1649, dedi- 
cated to Henrictte Marie, Queen of England, and published with the ‘ appro- 
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batio doctorum, H. Holden, J. Calaghan,’ who ‘ obtained leave’ so to do,) says, 
chap. x. p- 155, ... . . protestants deny prayer for the dead; so did Arius, for 
which he is condemned by Saint Augustine (Her. 53) and Saint Epiphanius, 
(Her. 75.) 


* Now,” says the Presbyter, going into a somewhat elaborate argu- 
ment, more elaborate even than Sir Herbert Jenner's, “ those prayers 
for the dead which protestants denied in 1649 cannot be those con- 
nected with purgatory, because purgatory had not been invented in 
the days of Arius. I will take Sir Herbert Jenner’s date for the 
dawn of purgatory; he places it in the fifth century; but Arius, as 
your grace will remember, aspired to the bishopric of Alexandria 
about the year 312. It is not, therefore, probable that he lived to see 
the fifth century. I have also internal evidence, as pointed out by 
Bishop Burnet, that Epiphanius, who was somewhat junior to Arius, 
was unacquainted with the doctrine of purgatory......1 have now, 
then, my lord archbishop, legitimately arrived at the conclusion, that 
the prayers for the dead, which the Romanist Thomas Vane charges 
the protestants with denying in the seventeenth century, are those 
prayers for the dead unconnected with purgatory, which Sir Herbert 
Jenner affirms are not rejected by our church.” 

Whatever Thomas Vane may say, or the “ protestants’ of whom he 
speaks, or whatever may be the value of his testimony and theirs, 
or the chances that some of them were not good church-of-England 
men, considering what condition the church of England was in in 
1649, and that the afore-mentioned Jeremy Taylor was living about 
this time, however all this may be, it is a comfort for these protestants 
that if they did really “deny prayer for the dead,” they did it, it 
seems, in company with Arius, condemned for it by Saint Augustine 
and Saint Epiphanius, And if the choice be between Arins and these 
two saints, most Christians would be unwilling to identify themselves 
with Arius. However, pace viri docti Thomee Vane, and pace doctorum 
H. Holden, J. Calaghan, it was not Arius but Aerius, quite a different 
person, though a heretic, as every one will remember, who denied 
prayer for the dead, and was condemned for it by “Saint Augustine 
(Heer. 53) and Saint Epiphanius (Her. 75.) But whether the 
‘¢ protestants” in question were Arians or Aerians, that “ lost sheep,” 
Thomas Vane, does not supply any proof that the church of England 
in 1649 did “deny prayers for the dead.” Jeremy Taylor knew pro- 
bably full as much about her doctrine and constitution at that parti- 
cular time as did this worthy. 

So much for the Presbyter’s witnesses to the “ doctrine and consti- 
tution of the church of England,’’—Bishop Burnet, the anonymous 
author of “ The Faith and Practice of a Church of England Man,” 
and “the Romanist, Thomas Vane.” ‘lhe question remains, whether 
these outweigh Jeremy Taylor's statement of fact as to the church of 
England. 

The principal reason, however, for exposing ignorance is, to prevent 
its being mischievous ; and perhaps enough has been said to shew that 
the Presbyter is not a writer on whose authority people should allow 
themselves to be put in a panic, or fancy themselves in a dilemma. 
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They may easily keep out, what they might find it difficult to turn 
out, The homily is quite ground enough for any incumbent to act 
upon, though not enough to support a charge of contrariety to the 
church of England in a court of law. 





THE OXFORD TRACTS, 


Great excitement has lately prevailed on this subject, and almost 
every species of vehicle has been in requisition to convey the sentiments 
and feelings of multitudes who have just at this time been unable to 
suppress them. There has been a perfect hurricane of sermons, tracts, 
pamphlets, magazines, reviews, and newspapers; presenting, too, one 
of the most curious phenomena of hurricanes, which nothing but the 
recent discovery of their ways of going on would enable us to under- 
stand. At the first outbreak of the storm, we were alarmed 
with the dangers of fanatic asceticism, backed by uncommon 
learning. People almost fancied they saw living skeletons flitting up 
and down Oxford, terrible in Greek, and sackcloth ; and calling upon 
men neither to repent nor believe, but only to fast and read the 
fathers; and this, ow persons of the reported character, station, and 
talents of the parties, was altogether tremendous. The hollow circle 
of storm has now so far progressed in its onward course towards infidel 
apostasy that, by keeping pretty much where they were, they are 
again in its circumference, and assailed on the other side. In nautical 
phrase, the south-easter is paying off the north-wester, which those 
who knew nothing of the philosophy of the thing long since ob- 
served that he seldom fails to do with great punctuality and prompti- 
tude, We are now given to understand that, abominable as the produc- 
tions of the Oxford school of divinity are, there cannot be much to fear 
from the published speculations of “ two or three gentlemen happen- 
ing to reside in or near one of our Universities, who have, rather to the 
injury of that University, obtained the name of ‘the Oxford Di- 
vines,’ though they are no more the Oxford divines than the three 
‘ tailors of Tooley-street’ were the people of England.’’ Having only 
this slight and casual connexion with the place,—no chair or fellowship, 
no college office or cure of souls, among them,—there can of course 
be nothing to apprehend. Have we, in fact, any proof that they 
have even been heard of in Oxford? But if they have, what could 
they do, even if they were men of good character? and instead of 
this, they turn out to be “knaves” and “jesuits,” and, what was 
least expected, rogues as to money—if we may credit the newspapers. 

All this is very well, and very instructive. “ It is anill wind that blows 
nobody any good ;”” and no doubt some benefit will arise from all this 
excitement, especially if the anti-Puseyite party should ever “ deviate 
into sense,” and change their mode of attack for fair and well-informed 
argument. But it isa business with which the British Magazine would 
have nothing to do, if it had not been pointedly, repeatedly, and by 
name, brought into the dispute, 

It was mentioned in the Notices to Correspondents of the preceding 
number that the Rev, C.S. Bird, in a pamphlet which he had pub- 
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lished on the Oxford Tracts, had in plain, unqualified terms affirmed, 
that the writers of those tracts had this Magazine “ under their 
control.” On what ground he hazarded this bold assertion he 
may not choose to say, but as it has been made by others, it is not 
sufficient to meet it, as has been already done, with flat contradiction, 
and a statement that “the Magazine is not under the control, or sub- 
ject to the slightest interference, of any person who is, or ever was, 
a member of the University of Oxford,’ without some further ob- 
servations tending to shew the position which it really does occupy. 
For the writers of the Oxford Tracts, so far as he knows who they 
are, and for a great part of what he has read in the tracts themselves, 
and in other publications ascribed to the same writers, the editor 
has a sincere respect. He believes that they have brought into notice 
and operation much neglected truth—that, generally speaking, they 
have led, either by stating or eliciting juster notions of the church, toa 
sounder and safer view, not only of the church itself, but of popery, 
dissent, heresy, schism, and all that is externe!|—that they have given 
an invaluable impulse to ecclesiastical, and especiaily patristical, 
studies—that they have been in a great degree the instraments of check- 
ing the alienation, and the too probable prospect of divorce, between 
zealous piety and sound learning *—that they have looked bullying 





* The following letter, which appeared in the “ Record ” of the 22nd of November, is 
worth preserving, on many accounts. Five hundred guineas reward, to be paid on 
the apprehension of the offenders, may lead to their conviction. The writer has not 
seen the letter which is alluded to. 


PUSEYISM.--PRIZE ESSAY. 
To the Editor of the Record, 


Sir,—I trust the valuable suggestion lately thrown out by a correspondent in your 
columns, as to the expediency of offering a prize for an Essay on the Sufficiency of 
Scripture, will not be allowed to drop, The present seems to be a crisis of vital im- 
portance in the cause of Protestantism amongst us, and I have no doubt that a well- 
written treatise which would embrace the whole case as it stands between the 7ra- 
ditionists and the church of England, would be extensively read, and (with God's 
blessing ) proportionately useful. 

I agree with your correspondent “ Clericus,” in thinking that the prize should 
be a handsome one—at least three hundred guineas. Five hundred would not be too 
large for the occasion; and if a subscription were opened under the sanction and 
encouragement of a few distinguished names, that sum, or more, could, I am certain, 
be readily obtained. A prize of so large an amount would not only ensure a com- 
petition of the highest talents and learning, but would by the eclat (if I may so 
speak) attending it, serve to procure for the successful essay an extended sale, and 
cause it to be eagerly and generally read by all the educated classes of the people. 

The adjudicators ought obviously to be men of the highest standing and autho- 
rity in the church. If one of our bishops ( Winchester or Chester for instance), or a 
divinity professor, could be prevailed on to undertake the task, in conjunction with 
one or more of the best known of the beneficed clergy (the names of Bridges, Blunt, 
and Bickersteth occur to me), there would be a weight and influence given to the 
work which would tend to promote its usefulness, and would render it of value and 
importance to the present and all future generations. 

I beg to say, that if a subscription be opened, I shall be ready to contribute 5/., 
if the prize proposed to be raised be five hundred guineas or less, and 101, if more 
than that sum. 


I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 


Cruenicus V. 
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ignorance in the face, dragged it out, and made it record its own sin and 
shame—and, in short, conferred many benefits, directly and indirectly, 
on the Christian church. At the same time, there are some points, and 
those of some importance, on which the editor thinks they are mistaken, 
and on which he would like to see them well matched in controversy. 
With these views and feelings, of course he can have no objection 
to admit the letters of these gentlemen or their friends into that de- 
partment of the Magazine which was originally provided and described 
as a place in which communications might be “inserted for the 

urpose of exciting discussion,” and which is every month headed 
by a notice that the editor is not responsible for the opinions of his 
correspondents. How far it is honest to make him so, is a question 
for those who do it, if they ever trouble themselves with inquiries of 
the kind ; but if it be thought that those who more or less agree with 
the Oxford Divines write more frequently than those who oppose them, 
and that they sometimes write what should “ excite discussion,” and 
that, too, without its being answered, the editor acknowledges himself to 
be of the same opinion. It appears to him, that sometimes things are 
stated or assumed without sufficient ground, which might fyrnish 
matter for very useful and interesting discussion; and if those who 
thus think will reply at moderate length, and in a Christian and 
scholarlike manner, they wili find no unwillingness to insert their 
communications. 





DISSENTING MATTERS, 


Tue following extract is from a periodical work, intitled, “ The 
Inquirer.”’ The writer really does not know by what sort of 
dissenters it is conducted ;* but for the present occasion that is of 
little consequence, as the only object is to borrow from it a passage 
which it has borrowed from a provincial newspaper, respecting the 
proceedings of very well known and influential members of the 
independent denomination :— 


“At Sheffield, on Wednesday, November 21, Mount-Zion Chapel was 
re-opened by the Rev. John Thorpe, and the report of that event, as given 
in the ‘ Sheffield Independent,’ seems to us so instructive, that we think it 
proper to make a few extracts. The editor of the newspaper says, ‘Owing 
to the constellation of talent which Mr. Thorpe’s influence had engaged for 
the occasion, it had been looked forward to with much anxiety and delight. 
On Wednesday morning, Dr. Raffles preached from 1 Tim. i. 15,—‘ This 
is a faithful saying,’ &c. The universal testimony of those who heard the 
sermon is, that great as the reputation of Dr. Raffles deservedly is as a 
preacher, they had never known him, even in his happiest efforts, to surpass 
the sermon of the morning. In the evening, the Rev. Dr. John Harris, author of 
Mammon, preached to a densely crowded congregation, from Heb. iv. 18, 
‘ Finally, my brethren, whatsoever things are true,’ &c. During the whole 


a ee ~~ 





* The most obvious points, on a cursory inspection, are, the rejection of infant 
baptism, and of all distinction between clergy and laity in the Christian church. 
S very existence of a clerical body of ‘the clergy’ originates in fabulous falsehoods 
and impious traditions, generated by the pride of man in a diseased state of the 
church,” &e. This is in a paper on Chrysostom, in which the writer tells us, that 
“ Chrysostom, on many essential points, is entirely Puseyite."—p. 25. 
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of this long address, the congregation was fixed in close attention ; and it is 
not too much to say, that the sermon excited unbounded admiration, and. must 
have produced solid impressions. In the afternoon, the ministers, and about 
120 gentlemen, sat down to dinner in the vestry, under the presidency of the 
Rev. John Thorpe. The whole details of the dinner were extremely well 
managed, and did great credit to the purveyor, Mr. Bridge, Forester’s Inn, 
Division Street. The wines were supplied by Mr. Wiley, of the Ha et, 
who, with his usual liberality, had made a present of the wine the 
ministers’ table. The divine blessing was asked by the Rev. J. Boden, 

“Mr. Thorpe, speaking of Dr. Raffles, said, ‘I remember well the time 
when I, a mere stripling, first listened to his eloquence. J remember that the 
excitement produced by that exhibition drove me almost to the verge of insanity. 
It was the first deep impression I ever had of eloquence, and it first awoke 
in me the passion to become a public speaker. He was present at my ordi- 
nation, and I well remember the subduing effect of his address to the con- 
gregation. He has been present at another event in my life, of great 
importance to me; and here he is now, the same sound-hearted, high-minded, 
and incorruptible English gentleman, at my right hand. This morning he 
has far more than realized the brilliant promise of his early days.’ 

“ Dr. Raffles, in reply, said, ‘Any conceivable ability in speaking would 
be inadequate to express the emotions which were striving in his breast at 
that moment. The way in which his reverend friend had done him the 
honour to introduce his name, and the way in which it had been responded 
to, had overwhelmed him ... . yet he was exceedingly thankful to have 
been permitted to enjoy this day. I rejoice, Sir, to see you occupying a 
position in this great and important town, and I hope,’ &c. . . . . The 
Rev, J. Thorpe said, ‘We have a very distinguished guest, to whom, I am 
sure, that all honour will be paid. There is a gentleman present, whose 
acceptance of our invitation has been in the highest degree gratifying, since it 
is an unusual thing to be in the presence of a man who has in any degree 
anticipated his own immortality. It is commonly said, that a man’s works are 
not appreciated till he is dead; yet I hope I may say, to the honour of human 
nature, bad as it is—and I am not accustomed to be its eulogist—that some- 
times a contemporaneous judgment is formed and pronounced, which sub- 
sequent ages confirm as correct. The gentleman of whom I speak has an- 
ticipated and ensured his own reputation ; and when he shall be removed to a 
higher sphere, all the sentiments of respect and love which belong to him now 
will only be established. I beg you to drink the health of James Mont- 
gomery, rg Dr. Montgomery’s reply was short, modest, and unpretending. 
Dr. Harris’ health was then proposed. ‘I remember him,’ said Mr. Thorpe, 
‘a little pale-faced boy, and the look of tenderness and interest with which he 
used to be regarded by one for whom I shall ever cherish the most reverential 
feelings, who used to say, ‘‘ That lad will astonish them yet.” ’ The reply of 
Dr. Harris contained nothing particular. The next person noticed by the 
chairman was Mr. William Bunting, (Wesleyan Methodist.) ‘ There was no 
man living with whom he had had more deep, and spiritual, and awful inter- 
changes of mind; and he could say, that a more high-minded and holy man 
he had never known. He was a man of whom it might be strictly said, that 
for what he believed to be the truth, he would, without hesitation, march up 
to the stake, and become a martyr. The father of this gentleman he did not 
hesitate to consider one of the most ious, conscientious, and useful 

blic men who ever appeared in the Christian church.’ The Rev. R. S. 

ayley, of Sheffield, had next to return thanks for — bestowed on him 
by the chairman, ‘In 1825,’ said Mr. Bayley, ‘1 was by the 

oxton College Committee, for want of talent. The great Thomas Wilsc 
told me, that my tutors stated, I had not sufficient talent to proceed with my 
studies ; that I might possibly be useful in some village ; but that I was not 
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likely to profit by the scholastic benefits of that magnificent institution— 
Hoxton College. In 1825, when I was and melancholy, John Harris 
came to me, and said (and that was the first time I knew John Harris, for he 
was my senior in the classes)—he said, ‘ My dear fellow, never mind! we are 
sure the committee are wrong, and if you like, those of us who know some- 
thing about you, will make a representation to the committee, that we think 
they are mistaken.” This was an act of charity which shall never have an 
end; that act made John Harris my immortal friend. ... . Turning, then, 
to the chairman, he said, ‘ You have reached the position which | knew you 
would, and which I have long wished you to attain; and now, Sir, may the 
spirit, so beautifully elucidated in every part of the sermon we heard this 
morning, from my fine-hearted friend on your right, enable you to sustain 
through life that position which the fair heraldry of your name makes in- 
cumbent on you.” ” 





DISSENTING VISITATIONS., 


Tue following account of an attempt to institute a regular system of 
episcopal visitation among dissenters is worth notice. It is extracted 
from the “ Patriot’ of the 3rd of January. 


“ Suarrespury.—The Dorset Congregational Union held their autumnal 
meetings at Shaftesbury, on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 2nd and 3rd. 
Ministers present—the Rev. Messrs. William Joy, T. Durant, R. Keynes, 
J. Hoxley, KR. Chamberlain, T. Rice, A. M. Brown, J, Porter, A. Biserti, 
S. Little, B. D. Evans, and T. Evans, the minister of the place. Lay preachers 
—Messrs. George Grey, D. Brewer, J. Baverstock. The attendance of influ- 
ential laymen was considerable, among whom we observed B. Chandler, Esq., 
J. Dyer, Esq., J. Eames, Esq., J. Brown, Esq., and Messrs. M. Fisher, 
T. Bennett, H. Fisher, Marsh, Selby, C. Jupe, J. Keynes, N. Coombs, &c. 
The preachers on the occasion were, the Rev. Andrew Morton Brown, M.A., 
of Poole; the Rev. Robert Chamberlain, of Swanage ; and the Rev. William 
Jay, of Bath; the Rev. Messrs. Durant and Keynes presided at the cele- 
bration of the Loid’s Supper. On Wednesday afternoon, after the ordinary 
business of the union had been transacted, a subject of vital importance to 
the churches was introduced, and freely discussed,—viz., that two of the 
brethren, Messrs. Durant and Keynes, who have the entire confidence and 
affection of the associated churches, should make a ministerial tour through 
the country, and visit all the churches—‘“ see how they do”—inquire into 
their condition and circumstances, and administer such counsel, caution, or 
encouragement, as circumstances may call for, with a view to promote order, 
peace, and prosperity, where they exist, or of restoring them where they are 
interrupted. The measure was unanimously approved of by the members 
present, and it was resolved, That a letter be written to absent members, and 
to those churches from whom no representative was present, stating the 
= proposed, and inviting their cordial cooperation in a measure so highly 
calculated to advance and perpetuate their highest interest. When we re- 
collect, as we de with much satisfaction, that it was at a meeting of the 
Dorset Association, held in Shaftesbury eight years ago, that the Congrega- 
tional Union originated, we devoutly wish that the present “ essay to do good” 
ry Sa favourably received and acted on, not only by the associated churches 
of Dorset, but by the congregational body at large. We are persuaded that, 
if the measure be prudently, faithfully, and vigorously carried out, it will be 
productive of the most beneficial results both to ministers and churches.” 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


Arthe January meeting of this society, a letter was read, dated Malta, 
from a clergyman recently returned thither from intercourse with the 
Christians in Egypt. On the details of that letter it is not intended 
here to comment, but the document is alluded to because its perusal 
did certainly suggest some rather puzzling thoughts with regard to the 
position assumed by the society in the East, to the tone adopted there 
by its missionaries, and to the moral limits by which it conceives it 
necessary in those regions to bound its operations. The writer, a 
rently a missionary of the society, informs it that the members off the 
Greek branch of the church, as also of other communities, though 
honouring the three catholic creeds in general, object to the word 
“ filioque”’ in the Nicene. This piece of intelligence will surprise no 
one ; but there are, perhaps, members of the society who will feel 
some degree of amazement when informed that this agent of the 
society thus continues: “and I shall feel much obliged to you for any 
directions in reference to the printing, omitting, or putting into a clause 
this phrase.’’ The society itself, were the question directly put to it, 
would of course disclaim all idea of tampering with the wording of 
these sacred deposits of the faith, or of setting itself up as a judge 
over those authorities of our western church by whom the disputed 
phrase was introduced or sanctioned ; but it does certainly inspire one 
with some misgivings to find her servants imbued with so exalted 
an opinion of her powers and prerogatives. In the same letter, the 
Coptic church and the Greek are spoken of together, as if both stood 
in the same position, and as if with both, as churches, it were the 
aim and object of the society to fraternize. Now the “ Coptic church,” 
so to call it, the writer imagines to be the sect which has, for cen- 
turies, only existed in separation from the Greek church because its 
founders, infected with the monophysite heresy, refused, in the reign 
of Justinian, to receive an orthodox patriarch of Alexandria. If this 
supposition be correct, it surely is not for a society in connexion with 
our catholic church of England either to fraternize with these schis- 
matics, as such, or to esteem it a matter of gratulation that, as to epis- 
copal government, “they’’ (who are living in disobedience to their 
lawful governors) “ feel themselves on the most brotherly feeling with 
ourselves.” Now the Roman catholic must triumph when he sees 
the English catholic thus abandoning his distinctive character, and 
voluntarily placing himself on the level of those sectarians with 
whom it has long been the anxious desire of the Vatican to confound 
him. To do the letter-writer justice, he does not seem to have himself 
the faintest idea of the existence of any such distinguishing character 
at all, “The Greek, the Copt, the Armenian, the Nestorian,” are 
thus mentioned by him in juxta-position as though, undivided by any 
such broad line as that which separates the catholic from the schis- 
matic, these all formed—in the irreverent language of our time— 
“denominations.” He must therefore be acquitted of any inten- 
tional violation of the canons of the church universal. But all this 
cannot but fill attentive churchmen with strange feelings—vague and 
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uncomfortable doubts—about the society’s position and proceedings in 
territories which have not to be inoue from the heathen, but which 
are already occupied by a branch of the church,—sister, and elder sister, 
to our own, The writer wishes to express no general opinion on 
this grave subject, but merely throws it out for consideration. He 

receives that difficulties surround it on every side, nor does he 

imself profess to see his way through them. In some points, how- 
ever, all churchmen must think alike. All must agree that the society 
is not to exert its energies in the East either in encouraging heretical 
separatists to persist in their separation, or in exhibiting our Anglican 
church, a true member of the Lord’s mystical body, in the guise of 
that most unchristian thing, a “ religious denomination.” 








DOCUMENTS. 


COPY OF A CIRCULAR ADDRESSED BY THE BISHOP OF JAMAICA 
TO HIS CLERGY ON THE SUBJECT OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


‘** Dearty beloved in the Lord,—The following statement is a satisfactory 
account of the progress making,” under the blessing of God, in the national 
system of education. Let me earnestly entreat your co-operation and support 
in a measure in which the temporal and eternal interests of all are so vitally 
concerned ;—a measure, in the furtherance of which, the liberality of parlia- 
ment, the contributions of religious societies in England, and the bounty of 
individual proprietors, have so harmoniously conspired in aid of your own 
exertions. 

“ No arguments will be required from me to convince you all, under the 
altered circumstances of the colony, of the absolute necessity of these institu- 
tions to form the habits and raise the character of our laborious population ; 
nay, to prepare them fully for duly benefiting by the ministrations of the clergy, 
and rightly understanding the inimitable services of our scriptural liturgy. 

“ The peaceable demeanour of the objects of our instruction, and their gene- 
rally acknowledged good behaviour, are the natural fruits of being made better 
acquainted with the saving truths of the gospel ; and no stronger proof of their 
desire to obtain this knowledge can be given than the fact, that their choice is 
often influenced in fixing their settlements by the opportunities afforded for 
their acquiring moral and religious instruction for themselves and their 
children. 

* As the subjects, then, of a gracious sovereign, herself most anxious to pro- 
mote this ‘labour of love,’ and to sanctify the boon of freedom with the 
blessings of the gospel, let me again exhort you all, in your several stations of 
life, to unite ther in the promotion of this good work. Let your loyal 
attachment to the throne be based on the practical religion of Christ—your 
correct submission to the laws of man on your higher obedience to the laws 
of God—and strive to ‘ adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things.’— 
I am, dearly beloved, your faithful friend and brother, 


«C, Jamaica. 
“ Bishop’s Lodge, Nov. 15, 1838.” 





* This shews an increase of twenty national schools in actual operation, and thirty- 
three, including the proposed schools since the report of December, 1837. There is 
also an-increase of two thousand six hundred scholars, making more than double the 
number reported at the same date, 
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DOCUMENTS. 


DISSENTERS’ MARRIAGES. 


( From the Patriot.) 
I. NUMBER OF CHAPELS REGISTERED, 


Tue following statement of the number of chapels which have been regi 
tered for the solemnization of marriages under the Act of 6 and 7 Wm. IV.,, 
cap. 85, shews the extent to which the Roman catholics and the various classes 
of Dissenters have hitherto evinced a disposition to avail themselves of the 
provisions of that measure. 

The number of chapels registered for the above purpose up to November, 
1838, was as follows,—viz. : 


Roman-catholic chapels - - - - . - 193 
Presbyterian ditto - . - - - - 36 
Independent ditto - - - - - - 541 
Baptist ditto - - - - - - 260 
Methodist ditto - - - - - - 861 
Unitarian ditto - - - - . - 73 
Moravian ditto - - - - - . I 
Chapels belonging to various other denominations - . 

Total - - 1264 


During and since November last, there have been 58 additional chapels regis- 
tered. The gross number up to December 31, 1838, is 1322. 





Il. 
( From the Patriot.) 


Sir,—Certain parties,—viz., A.B. andC,D., both of whom reside in one 
union, having been desirous to contract marriage at the chapel usually attended 
by them, and which is situate in another union, applied to me as the resident 
minister, The registrars of each district differed in opinion as to the possi- 
bility of this being effected. I therefore took the precaution immediately to 
write to the registrar-general, and received the following reply :— 

“‘ Rev. Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday on 
the subject of the ‘ Act for Marriages in England,’ and, in reply to your 
inquiries, to inform you, by direction of the registrar-general, that the Tp 
you allude to, in order to avail themselves of its provisions, must, if the 
desire to be married at a registered chapel situated out of the district in which 
they reside, give notice of such their intention to the superintendent-registrar 
of their own district, stating therein the chapel at which they intend to be 
married. The superintendent-registrar will, after the expiration of twenty- 
one days, give them a certificate, on production of which to any registrar of 
marriages acting for the district in which the — is situate, the parties may 
be married there at any time within three months from the time the notice 
was given. 

(Signed) “ Tuos. Many, Ch. Clerk.” 


This answer being so explicit, I thought it desirable to forward it for your 
insertion in your increasingly valuable paper. It may be a guide to many 
who, like myself and some neighbouring brethren, had formed a different 
view.—I remain, &c., Georce WILKINS. 

Rendham, near Saxmundham, Suffolk, 

Dec. 18, 1838. 
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ANALYTICAL TABLE OF CHURCH AND CHAPEL ACCOMMODATION—(continwed.) 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


Ara meeting of this Society, held at their chambers, 4, St. Martin’s Place, on 
Monday, the 2ist January, 1839; the Lord Bishop of London in the chair; 
there were present, the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph; the Revs. Archdeacon 
Cambridge, and Dr. Shepherd; Joshua Watson, H. J. Barchard, W. Cotton, 
J. B. Salt, James Cocks, William Davis, and H. Connop, jun. Esqrs. 

Among other business transacted, grants were voted towards repewing, &c., 
the church at Stratford-on-Avon, Warwick; rebuilding the church at New- 
town, Montgomery; building a gallery, and partial re-arrangement of pews 
in the church at Leominster, Hereford ; erecting two galleries in the chapel of 
St. Mary’s, at Fulham, Middlesex ; new pewing and erecting a gallery in the 
church at Chollerton, Northumberland ; enlarging, by rebuilding, the church 
at Broadway, Worcester ; rebuilding a chapel of ease at Blackdown, in the 
parish of Broadwindsor, Dorset; increasing the accommodation in the church 
at Lampeter Velfrey, Pembroke. 
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ORDINATIONS, 
| Bishop of Durham, the Chapel, Auckland Castle ...... were Dee, 16, 1888 
Archbishop of York, Bishopthorpe _...... eeccedipecoecocegenss . 16. 
Bishop of Bangor, Bangor Cathedral ...........s00seseseeeeees Dec. 23. 
Bishop of Oxford, Christ Church, Oxford ...........c.c0see0es Dee. 23. 
Bishop of Norwich, Norwich Cathedral ..............00.00+00+s Jan. 6, 1839. 
Bishop of Chichester, Chichester Cathedral ............-0+++. Jan, 13. 
Bishop of Ripon, Ripon Cathedral ........... thoaiapeccascuiecss Jan. 13. 
DEACONS. 
| Name Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Abbott, J. H............ St. Bees Ripon 
Ballard, J. ......sseseeeee s.a. Trinity Oxford Oxford 
) Bedford, W. ..... macese B.A New Oxford Oxford 
Bradford, C sesee New Inn Hall Oxford Chichester 
Brooke, J. H.......... + M.A. Brasennose Oxford Oxford 
Brown, T. J.....seccees B.A. New Oxford Oxford 
Burrough, J. A......... B.A. Emmanuel Camb. Durham 
: | Cooke, C., ( Literate) Archbishop of York 
| Corbett, J. W. .....0.. B.A. Merton Oxford Archbishop of York 
: | Croft, C. ccrcccoceceoees s.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Norwich 
Croker, Re ...ccseeeeee z.a. Trinity Dublin Archbishop of York 
Cunningham, F. M.... wa. Trinity Camb. Norwich 
DRO) Th ccccocccccccccices ua. M len Oxford Oxford 
Darby, J. T. ..... geeceee g.A. St. John’s Oxford Ripon 
SEGUE, Wl. ccbscuicctce m.a. Exeter Oxford Oxford 
Derben, F. J............. Ba Trinity Camb. Chichester 
Duffield, R. D.......... z.a. Downing Camb. Ripon 
ey Ee Ube coccccqcente m.a. Trinity Dublin Bangor 
Ellis, A.ssccccccecccceceee BA. Trinity Dublin Bangor 
Evans, H., ( Literate) University Durham = Durham 
gk B-A Queens’ Camb. Norwich 
Fearon, Ty. ...ccccccoces B.A. Queen's Oxford Ripon 
Goodwin, F. G.......... s.a. Corpus Christi Camb. Norwich 
Guys, Re BL, cccccccvees B.A. Exeter Camb. Norwich 
Hawkins, W............. Boa Exeter Oxford Oxford 
Henney, T. F. ......... M.A. Pembroke Oxford Oxford 
Herring, H. ........... B.A. Magdalen Camb. Norwich 
Holdsworth, J. ......... Ba. St. John’s Camb. Archbishop of York 
Horsley, J. W. ......... Bea. University Oxford Norwich 
PRUE, De cecscesecesacccecs Queen's Oxford Oxford 
Huntingford, G. W.... Ba New Oxford Oxford 
Hurle, AEE... p.a. Caius Camb Oxford 
Hutton, T..........0000.. St. Bees Ripon 
Kendall, F. .......... St. Bees Ripon 
Knipe, R. ..............5 p.a. Clare Hall Camb. Norwich 
Knollis, F. M. ......... B.A oe Oxford Oxford 
Lamb, W. ..«..... Santas St. Ripon 
Lamotte, G. G..... na. Emmanuel Camb. Archbishop of York 
Leefe, J. E. ..cccceesees m.a. Trinity Camb. Oxford 
Macfarlane, J. D....... ga. St. Edmund's H.Oxford Chichester 
Mackay, W., ( Literate) University Durham Durham 
, Ripon, by let. dim. from 
Marshall, H., (Literate) } Krehbighop of York 
Mathias, G.......... see BA. St. John's Camb. Norwich 
Matthews, W............ B.A. Queens’ Camb. Ripon 
Matthews, A.......0..... Bea Lincoln Oxford Oxford 














Name. 


Merrick, E......0s00+0s+. 
BE eetA) De. coccccescsttens 
Moysey, F. Li ...+0+0+: 
Penrose, J. ..cccseceeeeses 
Pocock, N...c0sesseeees+ 
Pogson, E. J. ssssesees 
Prior, H., ( Literate) 

Pulling, W.....+0+s00++ 


Quarmby, J. R ........ 


Robinson, E., ( Literate) 


Rogers, J. sscseeseseeees 
Royle, J. P..sccsesseseees 
Shepheard, H. ......... 
Simcox, J. Le...esceeees ‘ 
Skirrow, W. 
St. John, P. ...cccceceee 
Street, A. W......sceees 
Thompson, W. .....++6+ 
Thompson, F.......++0++ 
‘Tinlin, E. D...... sve es 
Thornhill, J. ......0.s00 
Tasha, Cy ccccccccttves j 
Topham, J.......ee0ee0s R 
Woodall, E. H.......... 
Woolcombe, W. W.... 


pS 
Allies, T. W......... ease 
Allott, James ....... poses 
Alston, G. ccccccssesceses 
Atkinson, G. .....00e000s 
Ball, Frederick J. sepene 
Barlow, J. M..... 
Bates, Ww. — enonbestbe 
Bayldon, J.......00+ eee 
Browne, Thomas C. ... 
Burrows, H. N.,........ 
Butler, John ........000+ 
Carr, Charles = ......00- 
Cartwright, C. J. ..... . 
ens. Wi decesccocesecsss 
Chaloner, J. W........ ‘ 
Cookesley, Henry P... 
Cotterill, George ...... 
Crauford, A. Q. G. ... 
Davis, Henry H. 
Diggle, Charles W.. coves 
Jodd, J BS ecescccecece 
Dates: Bs... acheentes 
Duncombe, Hon. A.... 


Edmunds, J., ( Literate ) 


Falconer, William...... 
Faulkner, W.........0.+- 
Finlinson, J. ........00++ 
Fleming, G. ......++. eoe 
Forster, J. ... ee 
Fortescue, William F. 


Fullerton, Arthur 
Geare, Edward ......... 
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Degree. 


M. A. 
M.A. 


B-A. 
B.A. 


M. A. 
8.C.L. 


M.Ae 


B.A. 


B.A. 


M.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B. A+ 
BA. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A- 


M.A. 


B.A-+ 


M.A- 


B.A. 
B.A. 


B+A+ 
B.A. 
B.A. 


M.A. 


M.A. 


B.A. 


M.A. 


Vou. XV.—Feé. 1839. 


College. 
Magdalen 
Lincoln 


Christ Church 


Linecola 
Queen's 
St. John’s 


Brasennose 
Lincoln 


Trinity 
Trinity 
Oriel 
Wadham 
University 
Downing 
Pembroke 
Jesus 
University 


Christ Church 


St. John’s 
Pembroke 
Worcester 
Exeter 
Exeter 


PRIESTS, 


Brasennose 
Wadham 
Clare Hall 
Trinity 

St. Peter's 
Trinity 
Worcester 
Christ's 
Jesus 
Trinity 
Trinity 
Trinity 
Exeter 

St. John's 
Trinity 
Magdalen 
Trinity 

St. John’s 
Jesus 
Brasennose 
Wadham 
Queen's 
St. John’s 
Worcester 
University 
Exeter 
Queens’ 
Queens* 
Christ's 
King's 
New 
Emmanuel 


Exeter 


University. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 


Dublin 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Durham 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Dublin 
Camb. 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Dublin 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Durham 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Aberdeen 
Oxford 


Camb. 
Oxford 


Ordaining Bishop. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Archbishop of York 
Bangor 
Ripon 
Archbishop of York 
Ripon 
Norwich 
Oxford 
Ripon 
Chichester 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Ripon 
Durham 
Oxford 
Durham 
Oxford 
Ripon 
Archbishop of York 
Oxford 


Chichester 

Oxford 

Archbishop of York 
Ripon 

Ripon 

Norwich 

Oxford 

Ripon 

Durham 
Archbishop of Y ork 
Archbishop of York 
Oxford 

Durham 

Ripon 

Durham 
Archbishop of York 
Norwich 

Norwich 

Ripon 

Durham 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Archbishop of York 
Archbishop of York 
Durham 

Oxford 

Ripon 

Ripon 

Durham 

Durham 

Oxford 


5 Ripon, by let, dim. from 


Archbishop of York 


Oxford 


2a 
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Name. Degree. College. University. _Ordaining Bishop. 
Gilbert, J. D......0.. Ba. St. John’s Camb. Norwich 

Gill, D.C... 0000+. csesee. MA. St» John’s Oxford Oxford 

Godfrey, C. P. ..ccnee BA» St. John’s Oxford Oxford 

Gray, H. C. ...ccceveeee BA. Corpus Christi Camb. Durham 


Griffiths, John ....0.. MA. Wadham Oxford Oxford 
Hardinge, J. ....++:00. BA. Worcester Oxford Ripon 
Headly, Henry Wm... 3.a. Caius Camb. Norwich 


H , J. Augustus... B.a. St. John’s Oxford Oxford 
Hey, William............ m.a. St. John’s Camb. Archbishop of York 
Higgs, Richard Wm... u.c.t. St. John’s Oxford Oxford 


Holloway, Henry ...... 8.c-t. New Oxford Oxford 

Hunter, William ...... Ba. St. John’s Oxford Oxford 

Keeling, Francis, ( Literate) Archbishop ‘= — ; 
: . Ripon, by let. dim. from 

Kirk, George............ BA. Christ's Camb. } Archbishop of York 

Leaver, T. C. H. ...... p.a. St. John’s Oxford Oxford 

Macdonald, Wm. M.... s.c.t. New Oxford Oxford 

Maher, J. W.  ....e000. B.A. Queens’ Camb. Ripon 

Metcalfe, William ...... z.a. Corpus Christi Camb. Archbishop of York 

Milburne, W. (Literate) University Durham Durham 

Morse, Charles ......... $.¢.L. Queens’ Camb. Archbishop of York 

Mucklestone, Rowland m.a. Worcester Oxford Oxford 

Parker, G. H. .....0..- St. Bees Ripon 

Phillips, J.....cceeceeess M.A. Pembroke Oxford Ripon 

Phillips, George N..... p.a. Merton Oxford Oxford 

Prowett, J. H. ......... s.c.L. Trinity Camb. Norwich 

Ray, Henry ............ 8.4. Emmanuel Camb. Norwich 

ee Te g.A. Clare Hall Camb. Durham 

Robinson, R. ............ B.A. Queen's Oxford Durham 

Saumaurez, H. De ... m.a. Pembroke Oxford Oxford 

Scriven, Charles......... m.A. Worcester Oxford Oxford 

Shepherd, Samuel ...... s.A. Pembroke Camb. Archbishop of York 

Short, Henry, ( Literate) Archbishop of York 

Simpson, G. F.......... n.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Archbishop of York 

Smith, R. W........008. B.A. Jesus Oxford Oxford 

Snell, William ......... Norwich 

ROBE, Bes seccoccceveccesece B.A. Jesus Camb. Ripon 

Voules, F.. P...cccceccess s.a. Wadham Oxford Oxford 

Whitehead, William... m.a. Worcester Oxford Oxford 

Worsley, J. H. ...ce0ss. m.A. Magdalen Oxford Oxford 

Wylde, Charles E ...... 8.4. Magdalen Camb. Norwich 


On Sunday, 16th Dee., the Lord Bishop of Down and Connor held an ordination in 
— parish church of Holywood, when the undermentioned gentlemen were admitted to 
orders :— 

Priests—Rev. Hugh Wilson, A.B., principal of the classical school, Royal Belfast 
Institution; Rev. Robert M‘Clelland, A. B., curate of Newtowncrommelin; Rev. Alex- 
ander Orr, A.B., curate of Newtownards; Rev. William Ross, A.B., curate of Knock- 
breda; Rev. John H. Smythe, A.B., curate of Carnmoney; Rev. Richard Oulton, 
A.B, curate of Kilmore; Rev. William Falloon, A.B., curate of Ballinderry; Rev. 
William Graham, A.B., curate of Ballee; Rev. George Smith, A.B., (with letters 
dimissory from Derry and Raphoe.) 

Deacons—Mr. Wray Hunt, A.B., for Killinchy; Mr. John F. Lloyd, A.M., for 
Drumbo; Mr. John Holmes Joy, A. B., for Cushendun, Culfreighten ; Mr, Abraham 
H. M‘Causland, A.B., and Richard Smith, A. B., (with letters dimissory from Derry 
aud Raphoe;) Mr. Henry Tottenham, A. B. (with letters dimissory from Clogher. ) 


The Rev. Townley Blackwood was examined for priest's orders, but was not or- 
dained, being under age. 


The Lord Bishop of Limerick held an Ordination at the Cathedral Church, on the 
2ist of December last, when the following gentlemen were admitted to orders :— 

Priests— Rev. William Allen Fisher, (with letters dimissory from Cork, Cloyne, and 
Ross,) Rev. Gustavus Warner, (with letters dimissory from Meath,) Rev. Forster 


erence 
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Archer, (with letters dimissory from Cork, Cloyne, and Ross,) Rev. Gerald Fits- 
gerald, (with letters dimissory from Ossory and Ferns,) Rev. Quentin Dick Hume. 
(with letters dimissory from and Ferns,) Rev. George Wren, Curate of Kil, 
finnan, Rev. Nicholas Martin, Curate of Askeaton. 

Deacons—Mr. Robert James Going, (with letters dimissory from Cork, Cloyne, and 
Ross,) Mr. Robert Shaw Close, (with letters dimissory from Ossory and Ferns,) Mr. 
Robert Dring Jervois, (with letters dimissory from Cork, Cloyne, and Ross,) Mr. Wil- 
son Wilson, (with letters dimissory from Cork, Cl Ross, 

Craaist Cuurca Dustin.—The Archbishop of Dublin held an Ordination at Christ 
Church, on Sunday, December the 22nd. 

Priests—Reverends O. W. N. Sterling, A.B. ; Thomas Sturgeon, A.M.; William 
Sturgeon, A.M. ; James William King Disney, A.B., 8.T.C.D.; Robert J. C. Tay- 
lor, A.M.; Meade Nisbett Stone, A.M., Ralph Sadleir, A.B.; Thomas Jameson, 
A.B.; Thomas Hopkins, A.B., for the diocese of Dublin; the Rev. Theophilus Cam. 
bell, A.B., John Frazer, A.M., John Thomas M‘Dermott, A.B., for the diocese of 
Kilmore; the Rev. Elias Tardy, A. B., Alleyne Rogers, A.B., Vernon Drapes, A. B., 
W. Gore Burroughs, A. B., for the diocese of Ossory and Ferns. 

Deacons — Robert Vickers Dixon, A.B., F.T.C.D., Lorenzo O'Connor, A. B., 
W.Henry Fleming, A. M., for the diocese of Dublin ; John Robert Dowse, A. B., Brent 
Neville, A. B., Thomas Jackson, A.B., for the diocese of Kilmore; James Cummine, 
A.B., Charles John Townshend, A.B., Alexander Orme, A. B., for the diocese of Os- 
sory and Ferns; Thomas Nesbit Irwin, A. B., for Tara, diocese of Meath. 





The Lord Bishop of Ripon has announced his intention of receiving no Candidate for 
Holy Orders in future who has not given six months’ notice to his secretary to that 
effect. 

The Bishop of Lincoln’s next Ordination wiil be held in the Cathedral church of 
Lincoln, on Sunday, the 24th of February. 

The Bishop of Salisbury will hold a General Ordination at Salisbury, on Trinity 
Sunday, May the 26th.—Candidates for Deacons’ Orders are required to be at the Pa- 
lace, Salisbury, in order to a preliminary examination, on Thursday, Mareh the 2ist, 
having previously obtained the Bishop’s approval of their respective titles for orders, It 
is not necessary for them at this time to bring with them any papers,— Candidates for 
Priests’ Orders are required, as are also those for Deacons’ Orders, to send their papers 
to the Bishop's secretary, J. Burder, Esq., 27, Parliament-street, London, at least three 
weeks before the day of Ordination. 





RESIGNATIONS, 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Boucher, Henry... Hilton V. Dorset Bristol Bishop of Salisbary 
Fayle, Richard .... Hope Mansell R. Hereford Hereford Lord Chancellor 
Gatehouse, T...... Blackford R. Somerset B. & W. Heirs of J. Hunt, Esq. 
Holme, James = ne es acted W. York York Vicar of Pannall 

. Dingeston V. w. 
Price, W....000000+ Tregare C. Mont. Liandaff Ch. of Llandaff 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Allen, W. M.......... Chaplain to the Union Workhouse, Downham. 

Bently, J. C. .....000. Head Master of the Stockwell Proprietary Grammar School, 
IEEE U cncccenasecetses Second Master of the Collegiate School, Leicester. 
Bloxham, R. ......... Chaplain to the Pembroke Union. 

Boulton, H. ......... Chaplain to the Stroud Union Workhouse, 

Boulton, — ..... .... Deputy Head Master of the Wem Free Grammar School. 


Bowles, —, D.D..... Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Sussex. 
Fellowes, A. W. D. Vicar Choral, York Minster. 
Goldney, J. K....... Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital. 
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Harcourt, —, D.D.... Master of Wallingford Free Grammar School. 
Hellins, W. B. ....... Chaplain to the Devon County Prison. 
Holland, W., R. of Cold Morton, Rural Dean of Maldon, Essex. 


Loring, —, C. of Romsey, Hants, a for the Diocese of Winchester. 
Mayne, C. O. ...... Rural Dean of the nery of Frome. 
Raines, Tike De sovccssee Viear Choral in York Minster, 


Ridge, J. ........s... Domestie Chaplain to Lady Dover. 

Russell, Right Hon. and Rev. Lord Wriothesly, n of Exeter. 

Scott, — ..ccseeeesess Chaplain to the Aylesford Union. 

Sweetland, W. K.... Chaplain to the new Union Workhouse at Newton Abbot, De- 


vonshire. 
Thorpe, H.............. Domestic Chaplain to the Dowager Marchioness of Headfort. 
Vickers, W. ......... Archdeacon of Salop. 


Winstone, —, D.D.. Chaplain to the Shrewsbury County Gaol. 
Woodcock, Charles.. Chaplain of the Chard Union Workhouse. 
Wright, J. ......0.. Domestic Chaplain to the Marquis of Ormonde. 


ph Bishop of Hereford has lately appointed Rural Deans throughout the Diocese, 
as follows :— 

In the Archdeaconry of Hereford—Deanery of Archenfield, Rev. W. Thornton ; 
Deanery of Ross, Rev. K. Money; Deanery of Frome, Very Rev. the Dean of St. 
Asaph, and Rev. William Cooke; Deanery of Weston, Rev. J. Hanson; Deanery 
of Leominster, Rev. W. Evans; Deanery of Weobley, Rev. J. Webb, and Rev. G. 
Lewis. 

In the Archdeaconry of Salop—Deanery of Burford, Rev, E. Winnington Ingram, 
and Hon. and Rev. J. Somers Cocks; Deanery of Stottesdon, Rev. William Otter, and 
Rev. John Purton ; Deanery of Wenlock, Rev. R. Pemberton; Deanery of Pontes- 
bury, Rev. Charles Drury; Deanery of Clun, Rev. John Bright; Deanery of Ludlow, 
Rev. Thomas Underwood, and Rev. C. Langton. 


The Lord Bishop of Lincoln has appointed the following clergymen Rural Deans in 
the southern part of his Diocese :— 

The Rev. John Drake, rector of Amersham; Rev. Thomas Carter, vicar of Burn- 
ham; Rev. William M. Bradford, rector of Hedson; Rev. William Kirke Bradford, 
rector of Hambledon. His Lordship has also been pleased to appoint the Rev. David 
Jenks, rector of Little Gaddesden and Allbury, and the Rev. J. H. B. Mountain, D.D., 
rector of Hemel Hempstead, ‘to be Rural Deans for Berkhawpstead, Tring, Hemel 
Hempstead, Hitching, &c. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name, Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Banks, J. S. ..... ~» Boxworth R. Camb. = Ely ; 5 a =.» 
Barker, W.......... Broadclist V. Devon Exeter ; ig a aus? 
Barrett, J. T....... Attleborough R. Norfolk Norwich Sir T. Smyth, Bart. 
Bisse, Henry ...... Hope Mansell R. Hereford Hereford Lord Chancellor 
Carde, R. 0... Burbage C. Lincoln Lincoln 
Cassells, A.......... Batley V. W. York York gk ilton and 
Copleston, W. J... Cromhall R. Glouces. Glouces. Oriel Coll., Oxford 
Crowther, J. wc...) Knowle Hampton U Warwick L.& C. W.B.J.Wilson, Esq. 


§ Harrowgate St. Mary : W. York York V. of Pannal 


Digby, George “> PC. 


Fellowes, A.W.D. } SEMEN ETL york York = Dy & C. of York 


Freer, Re Ts ......} Dyoreeue Ko" t Hereford Hereford Sir R. Price 
Hamilton, — ...... Linsted V. Kent Canter, Abp. of Canterbury 


Ear! of Mount Edge- 


Harvey, W.W.... St. Mary R., Truro Cornwall Exeter 
} cumbe 
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Name. Preferment. County, Diocese. Patron... 
Hughes, Jenkin... Aleonbary V. Hants = Lincoln =D.&C.of Westminster 
Lowth, W. ......... Leintwardine V. Hereford Hereford Earl of Oxford © 
Milne, N. ........ Radeliffe R. Lancas. Chester Earl of Wilton 
Morgan, Tossosesre$ "Toe ps. a. : Monm, Llandaff Ch, of Llandaff 
Newmarch, C. ... Pilham R. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Peatfield, John ... Edwalton P. C. Notts York J. Musters, 
Pritchard, R....... Whitchureb R. Warwick Worces, J. R. West, Esq. 
Pugh, J. B. ...... Littleover C, Derby 


Trinity Goodramgate 
Raines, J. see) Deipike 1, eset Yok York Archbishop of York 


Maurice V. 
Senior, J. s<csssees Blackford R. Somerset B.& W.} Heirs of J. Hunt, 
Stoddart, R. W..... Hundon V. Suffolk Norwich Jesus Coll , Camb, 
Surtees, S. F....... Sutton Bonnington R. Notts York D. & C. of Bristol 
Thomas, W. ...... Sithney V. Cornwall Exeter Bp. of Exeter 
Westmoreland, T. Chapelthorpe P. C. W. York York V. of Great Sandal 
Williams, R. ...... Vaynor R. Brecon St. Dav. The Queen 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Alderson, W........ Everingham R. E. York York Rev. W. Alderson 
Christ Charch P.C., V. of F 
lgar, Joseph Frome Semneqnet, Bde s Dedcadelll tas 
Algar, Joseph...... Some ‘ -< oe 
mir. & Orchardleigh R. Sir T. S. M. Champ- 
ye ness, Bart. 
Beckwith, H. A...) Matin Couey St VYork York Ds && Os of York 
Brice, D., late Chaplain to the Mayor of Bristol 
Cooper, James ... Catesby V. Northam. Peterb. ; ene M. Serofton, 
C. of Allhallows, 2 ar: . ~ 
teed Gets ee pag Bese { Middlx. London Sir J. Cowan, Bart. 
0 & Chaplain to the late Lord Mayor 
Foot, J. S. cesses Liskeard V. Cornwall Exeter — Gywnne, Esq. 
, , Earls of Wilton and 
Foxley, Ty cesses. § Batley V. W. ‘Fore: teen Cardi 
d Radcliffe R. Lancas. Chester Earl of Wilton 
Goddard, E. ...... Cliffe Pipard V. Wilts Sarum _ Rev. E, Goddard 
Gordon, H.  ..... Bilsthorpe R. Notts. York Earl of Scarborough 


Gore, John, late of Leamington, at Henham, Essex 
Hayes, Thomas, of Aislaby Hall 


Heap, Henry ...... Bradford V. W. York York 
Hoblyn, R.....0+0 . West Moulsey P.C. Surrey Winches. Rev. Dr, Binney 
Hodgson, R. ...... Kirkstall P, C. W. York York V. of Leeds 


Holworthy, W. H. ) Blickling R., w. Q Norfolk Norwich Dow. Lady Suffield 
‘ 2 = Erpingham R. 5 


North Witham R. Lincoln Lincoln Viscount Downe 
Kitehingham, H... 9 S1r*by on the Moor UN. York Chester Lord Chancellor 


& Senior Prebendary of York Cathedral 
Landon, Whittington, D.D., Dean of Exeter, and Provost of Worcester College, 


Oxford 
Lennard, D. B. ... ; sos Saat at Plea Norfolk Norwich } at 


Perkins, Henry, of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, at Sawston, Cambridgeshire 
Pritchett, D, .,.... Cheadle R. Staflord L.& C, Trinity Coll., Camb. 








Willi a Shefford C. 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Principal of King’s College, London 


Rose, Hugh James) 1. ‘Thomas’ Dov. C. Southw, Winton 5 Coveneee Se te 


Sikes, R. P., late C. of Cloines, Worcestershire 

Simpson, John, late Incumbent of Upton, at New Brighton, Liverpool 
Sisson, Frederick W., Farnborough Lodge, Faruborough, Kent 
Theobald, Thomas, Senior Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge 


Walker, J. A....... Bishopstone R., w. Hereford Hereford Sir R. Price 


@  Thomas’s Hospital 


Yazor V. 


Compton R., w. Bedford Lincoln Sir J. Osborne, Bt. 


& Lolworth R. Camb. Ely os tir J. Howley 


THE LATE REV. HUGH JAMES ROSE. 


In our brief register of “ Clergymen Deceased’ will be found a simple 
notice of an event which has deprived the church of one of its most 
conscientious and efficient defenders, literature of one of its brightest 
ornaments, and a large circle of friends of one endeared to them by a 
rare union of those qualities which make the man most loved where 
he is best known. 

To speak of the death of Mr. Rose as we ought to speak, would at 

no time be easy; but at the present we feel it to be impossible. We 
are, however, aware that to the pages of this Magazine our readers 
(those especially who know how nearly it owes to him all that it 
possesses of influence and usefuluess) will naturally look for a 
memorial, in some degree at least befitting the occasion. And we 
trust that we shall not disappoint this expectation, if we seek only to 
defer our memorial until we can assure to ourselves that collectedness 
of mind, which, keeping in check the first excitements of grief for our 
great loss, may so chasten our expression of it, as to incur no risk, by 
any unmeasured language, of doing injustice to the memory of this 
truly admirable person. Such a memorial, we hope, will not be 
delayed beyond the next month. Meanwhile, we are persuaded our 
readers will thank us for transferring to our columns the following 
extract from the “ Brighton Gazette’’ of the 17th inst. 
It is with more than ordinary sensations of grief, that we record the death of one 
of the most gifted men of his age, the Rev. H. J. Rose, a native of the eastern part 
of this county. For some time back, the health of the deceased had been on the de- 
cline, and lately he had been advised to try a warmer climate; not so much with 
any idea of recovering his health, as of procuring a temporary relief to the disease 
under which he had for many years laboured. He had proceeded as far as Florence 
on his way to Rome, where it pleased the Almighty to remove his soul into a better 
world, He has left a widow, but no children, to lament his loss, besides an aged 
father and mother, to all of whom he had proved himself a blessing and an honour. 

To say that the death of such a man as the late Mr. Rose is a public loss, is to say 
but little. Never, perhaps, humanly speaking, was the death of any single in- 
dividual more calculated to be deeply felt and regretted. Other men's labours ma 
have been more extensive and voluminous, but few men's more fruitful of ied, 
Deeply read in the history of the church, and polished to the highest degree in the 
classics of Greece and Rome, he became, at an early age,a champion of the church 
and of general literature at the same time. And, we rejoice to say, he laboured not 
in these great causes in vain. The first thing that seems to have struck his atten- 
tention at the university was the undue preference given to mathematical studies, to 
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the sad discouragement of the more noble and enduring attainments of literature. 

To the correction of this bias, as Christian Advocate, he bent his great and varied 

powers, and with the best success. Several admirable improvements have been in- 

troduced into the educational course at Cambridge, in consequence of his efforts. 

But what of all, perhaps, ranks him highest, are his exposures of the fallacies of the 

German schools, which have of late years become popular under a variety of forms, so as 
to endanger the very being of the Christian religion. Almost single-handed he took 

up the cause of primitive Christianity against Neology ; and he has lived to see his 
labours crowned with a no small portion of triumph, Had he been spared, he might, 

as we doubt not he would, have had the joy of seeing yearly fresh proofs of the sound- 

ness of his views, and the hollowness of those of that class of divines to whom he was op- 

posed. Had he been spared, he might have added much to the debt which the church 

and the country already owe to him, for the high tone of feeling, and thinking, and 

acting, which he has been the instrument, in God’s hands, of producing throughout 
all the ranks of the clergy. Many a young man has blessed the hour when he first 
heard the impressive eloquence of his lips in the university pulpit: and many more, 
who had not that advantage, still bless the day when he gave his discourses ‘* On the 
Duties and Commission of the Clergy” to the world. But had he been spared ever 
so much longer, he could not have rendered it more clear to the world that his piety 
was of the most sincere kind; that his conduct, public and private, was that of 
genuine faith, and that his attachment to the church of Christ planted in these 
realms, was of the most unadulterated and devoted kind. It was his distine- 
tion to be, in the proper sense of the phrase, a high churchman; and it is his 
glory, now he has gone from this world, to have left many high churehmen behind 
him, treading, though at a distance, in his own steps. It is for the historian of the 
church, and not for us, to enter into his character at full length, We confine our- 
selves toa mere notice of his decease, with one or two of the features by which his 
life was distinguished, and for which, among many others that we cannot now revert 
to, his death is to be so greatly deplored. It would be to present but a half view of 
him, however, did we close this brief notice of the exalted individual ia question, 
without adding a word or two upon his character as a parochial clergyman. 

Painful as the state of his health must have rendered the discharge of his pastoral 
duties, even from the earliest days of his ministry, no man ever felt more sincerely 
the awful responsibility of the sacred office than did the deceased. This he con- 
veyed in almost everything which he wrote and uttered, and in such a way that the 
most callous could not fail to perceive, and to be impressed by it. The writer of 
these lines (most unworthy of their subject !) has had the happiness to know that the 
ministrations of his hands, in a parish where much irreligion prevailed, were blessed 
in an extraordinary degree. Hundreds are the souls among the poor who are yet, 
after an interval of nine years, ready to attribute their first impressions of religion to 
the simple and affectionate exhortations and addresses spoken by him in the course 
of a few years among them. It would be an insult to the memory of so great and 
good a servant of Christ, to say that he was an attractive preacher; though his 
preaching not only captivated all hearts, but was the admiration of all who 
had either the taste to discern or the virtue to honour excellence in that most 
difficult and rare of all sacred accomplishments—the art of speaking with power 
and intelligibility to a congregation composed of the various grades of society. Per- 
haps no preacher was ever more free from the ambition of making proselytes to 
himself than he was; and no man probably ever made more than he did, or in a 
more legitimate way. Spurious eloquence he had none. Al! glitter he shrunk from 
in the pulpit and in bis mode of living, as unworthy of the sacred mission upon 
which he had been sent forth, and of the self-denying character of Christianity. 
Nothing could be more dignified than his appearance and manner, when clothed in 
the robes, and engaged in the offices, of his profession, In the tones of his voice 
there was even much to favour the peculiar and impressive form in which his ideas 
were conveyed to the ears of his audience. 

‘These—such, alas! is the inadequacy of any attempt to retain in words the picture of 
one who has been withdrawn from a world of sense to a world that is invisible—these 
are but a few meagre touches of the great master in Israel who has fallen and been re- 
moved from among us. We hardly know where to look for onewith so much learning, 
talent, and self-devotedness to the cause of God, and possessed in the same 
those secondary qualities which are wanted to make the former tell on the world, that 
will be able to supply the void which his fall has made. But though we may grieve at 
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cireumstance, we must not repine. His memory and his acts are still with us, 
i others to imitate his virtues and emulate his 


Providence designs all such solemn bequests. 
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OXFORD, 


December 29, 1838. 


On Monday last, the following gentlemen 
were admitted students of Christ Church :— 
Messrs. Paul Butler, William Biscoe Tritton, 
Greville Phillimore, George A. Ward, John 
F. B. Blackett, F. H. M. Blaydes, Edward 
K. Karslake, Robert Astin Coffin, C. H. Col- 
lyns. The two first were elected from West- 
minster in May last. 

The Board of Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India have appointed the Rev. T. Dale, 
M.A., Professor of English Literature at 
King's College, London; the Rev. R. Eden, 
M.A.., late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
in this University; and T. H. Key, Esq., 
M.A. Professor of Latin Literature at Univer- 
sity College, London, to be Examiners of Can- 
didates for admission at Haileybury Collége 
for the ensuing Term. 

On Saturday last, the examination for Sir 
William Heathcote's prize, at Winchester Col- 
lege, was decided in favour of Mr. Richard 
Fanshawe, Commoner. The names of Messrs. 
Charles Barter, Scholar, Allan Cowburn, 
and John Morrison Myers, Commoners, were 
also mentioned as having acquitted themselves 
with great credit in the examination, which 
lasted four days, and was conducted by Messrs, 
Edward Twisleton and Edward Cardwell, 
both formerly Commoners of Winchester Col- 
pi and late Fellows of Balliol College, 


January 5. 
a will be holden for the pur- 
pose granting Graces and conferring De- 
on the following days in the ensuing 
erm, viz. :— 
Mar. Thursday, 7. 


—— Thursday, 14. 
—— Saturday, 23. 





Ne will, on any account, be admitted 
as a Candidate for the Degree of B.A. or 
M.A.., or gAveen : B.C.L. - B.M., without 
proceeding thr Arts, whose name is not 
cnteted inthe beck kept for thet purpose at 
day = ae ert aa. on or the 

y of Congregation. 

On Tuesday, Feb. 12th, ny, ae ene will 

holden, as provided in the di tion for 
intermitting forms and exercises of deter- 
mination, solely for the purpose of receiving 


from the deans or other officers of their res- 

tive Colleges or Halls the names of such 
Bachelors of Arts as have not yet determined ; 
and their names having been so signified to 
the House, and thereupon inserted in the re- 
gister of Congregation, they may at any time 
in the same, or in an ce thle: ee ae 
to all the rights and privi to which they 
would ve, been entitled by the intermitted 
forms and exercises. 

And every Bachelor of Arts is desired to 
take notice, that unless he has proceeded to 
that Degree on or before Thursday, February 
7th, his name cannot be inserted in the register 
of Congregation during the present year. 

On Thursday last a Convocation was holden 
for the purpose of electing an Esquire Bedel in 
the room of the late Mr. Bobart. The candi- 
dates were, Mr. William Miller, B.A. of New 
College, Mr. Edmund Deane Grove, of Mag- 
dalen College, and Mr. William Glanville. 
The numbers were—For Mr. Miller, 76; Mr. 
Grove, 20; Mr. Glanville, 3; whereupon 
Mr, Miller having been declared elected, took 
the oaths of office, and was formally admitted 
by the Vice-Chancellor. 


January 12. 

On Tuesday se’anight, Mr. Edward Mar- 
shall, B.A., Probationary Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, was admitted Actual Fellow 
of that Society. 

January 19. 

Brasennose College.— A Fellowship will 
shortly be vacant, the election to which will 
be holden on Thursday, February 2st. Na- 
tives of the county of York, being graduates 
of this University in Priests’ Orders, and not 
exceeding, on the day of election, eight years 
from their matriculation, are admissi as 
candidates ; and are required, for that pa , 
to present to the Principal certificates of bap- 
tism and of the locality of their birth, together 
with testimonials from their respective Colleges 
or _— on or before Wednesday, February 
13th. 

Ina eg gre holden on Monday last, 
being the first of Hilary or Lent Term, the 
following I were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law — Rev. W. B. 
Heathcote, Fellow of New College. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. W. 8S. Lendon, 
Christ Church ; D. Melville, Brasennose ; T. 
H. A. Poynder, Rrasennose; Rev. W. Hun- 
ter, Fellow of St. John's; Rev, F. Burges, 
Fellow of St. John's ; Rey. J. Jones, Jesus, 


~ 
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Bachelors’ of Arts- W. Currer, Christ 
Church; J, Hawksley, St. Edmund Hall. 

no Thursday se'nnight, Mr. John Charles 
Littlehales was admi Actual Fellow of New 
College, as of kin to the Founder. 

On Wednesday last, Mr. Egerton John 
Hensley, B.A. of Corpus Christi College, was 
admitted Actual Fellow of that Society. 


January 26. 

University College.—An Eleetion will be 
holden to four Scholarships, now vacant in this 
College, on Monday, February the 18th. Two 
are open without any limitation as to place of 
birth ; one, on Sir Simon Bennet’s Founda- 
tion, is open to all persons born within the 
province of Canterbury ; and one is open only 
to persons born in the county of York. Can- 
didates are required to present in person to the 
Master the usual testimonials of good conduct 
from their respective colleges or schools, on or 
before Wednesday, February 13th. And the 
examination will commence on Thursday, the 
14th. Candidates for the Bennet and Yorkshire 
Scholarships are also required to present cer- 
tificates of baptism, and the place of their birth, 

A Bible Clerkship is vacant in St. John's 
College, which will be filled up in the month 
of February. Persons desirous of being candi- 
dates for it may learn particulars respecting the 
emoluments, &e. upon application to the Pre- 
sident or the Tutors of the College. 

Thursday last the following degrees were 
conferred ;— 

Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity, by Ac- 
cumulation—Rev. T. Rowley, Christ Church, 
grand comp. 

Docior in Medicine—H. Powell, Exeter, 
College. 

Masters of Arts—J. Smith, Exeter, grand 
comp. ; W. Adams, Fellow of Merton, grand 
comp. ; Rev. A. Gatty, Exeter ; Rev. R. R.J. 
Mae Pherson, Queen's ; Rev. G. Hulme, Ball. ; 
G. D, Miller, Wadham; F. Faber, Fellow of 
University; A. Kensington, Fellow of Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. H. Mahony, Student 
of Christ Church, grand comp. ; M. I. Briek- 
dale, Student of Christ Church; G. E. H. 
Vernon, Student of Christ Church ; Ww, 
Barnes, Student of Christ Church; W. L. 
Darell, Christ Church ; E. H. Linzee, Christ 
Church ; O. F. Owen, Christ Church; H. S. 
Lawford, Christ Church; E. P. Priee, Lin- 
coln ; F. C. Trower, Scholar of Balliol; W. 
Hulme, Balliol; C. 8. Ross, Magdalen Hall; 
W. Brewster, Trinity. 

The Professor of Moral Philosophy proposes 
to give a private course of lectures on the Re- 
public of Plato. 

Yesterday, Mr. Ww. E. Buckley, Scholar of 
Brasennose Colles», was appointed a Hulme 
Exhibitioner in that Society. 

ee 


CAMBRIDGE. 


December 29. 

On Tuesday last, the Hev. Theyre Smith, 
of Queens’ College, in this University, was 
appointed Hulsean Lecturer. 

VoL. XV.—Feb. 1839. 
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On the same day the Hulsean prise was ad 
judged to D. Moore, of ine Hall, inthis 
University, for his exsay on the mab - 
ject :—* That a@ Revelation contains, 
teries is no solid argument against its truth.” 

January 5. 

The trustees of the estates bequeathed to 
this apart: | by the Rev. John Hulse, have 
given notice that a premium of about 1002 
will this year be given for the best dissertation 
on the following subject :—‘ The Christian 
= considered as a Discipline of Hu- 
mility.” 

January 12. 
og ts issued by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor for this year’s Epigrams, incorrectly 
given from a newspaper in the preceding 
uumber, are as follow :— 

For the Latin Epigram— 

Ody EAxoword yivetar Ta ohnata. 

For the Greek Epigram— 

Povivra avveroey. 

On Wednesday last, Richard Potter, B.A., 
of Queens’ College, was elected a Lay Founda- 
tion Fellow of that Society. At the same 
time, Robert Moon, B,A., and Joseph Town- 
son, B.A., were elected Foundation Fellows 
of the same Society. 


January 19. 


On Thursday last, Joshua King, Faq, 
D.C.L., President of Queens’ College, in this 
University, was elected Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics, in the room of Charles Babbage, 
Esq., resigned. 

On Monday last, John Sparke, B.A, of 
Clare Hall, in thie University, was elected a 
Fellow of that Society. 


The following will be the subjects of exami- 
nation in the last weck of the Lent Term, 
1840. 


The Gospel of St. Luke. 
Paley*’s Evidences. 
The First and Second Books of Xenophon's 

Anabasis. 

The Third Satire of the Second Book of 

Horace. 

January 26. 
Smith's Prizemen.—Dr. Smith's annual 
prizes to the two best proficients in 

matics and natural philosophy, among the com- 

mencing Bachelors of Arts, were yesterday 

afternoon adjudged to— 
1. Percival Frost, St. John's College, 
2. Benjamin M. Cowie, St. John’s College, 
the second and first Wranglers. 
BACHELORS’ COMMENCEMENT, 
January 19, 1839. 
[An asterisk is placed against the names of 
those gentlemen who have one or more terms 
to keep previous to being admitted to their 
degrees, although they passed their exami- 
nation in the following order of atrange- 
ment. 
Moves tips! Nodels Gaskin, M.A. Jesos ; 
Joseph Bowstead, M.A. Pembroke. ; 

Examinens—Edwin Steventon, M.A. aad 
Christi; George Rullock M.A,, St, 
John's. y 
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Wranglers — Cowie, Joh.; Frost, Joh. ; 


Coulson, Joh.; Reyner, Job.; Mathison, 
Trim. ; Hearn, Jes. ; Maitland, Trio. ; Cory, 
Pemb, ; Croker, Caius ; Marett, Trin. ; Codd, 
Joh. ; Crowfoot, Caius; Ferguson, Pemb. ; 


Baggallay, Caius; Guillebaud, Trin. ; Gib- 
son, Corpus; Mallinson, Magd.; Newmarch, 
Trin. ; Paget, Caius; Ferguson, Trin. ; Ack- 
land, Joh.; Bailey, Joh. ; Drosier, Caius; 
Ainsworth, Cath. ; Caswall, Clare; Pownall, 
Trin,; Williams, Emm.; Smith, B., Pet.; 
Laurence, Trin. ; Peake, Sid. ; Garratt, Trin. ; 
Jago, Joh. ; Slipper, Caius; Hare, Clare; 
Hall, Cath. ; Whish, Trin, ; Bainbridge, Joh. ; 
Hill, Joh.; Palmer, Trin. ; Christian, Pemb. ; 
* Ball, Christ's. 

Senior Optimes— Oram, Joh. ; Morrice, 
Joh.; Blow, Joh. ; Sharpe, Cath.; Relton, 
Pemb. ; Gell, Trin. ; Wallace, Trin. ; Sismey, 
Trin. ; Martin, Sid. ; Searle, Pemb.; Heather, 
Pet.; Crowther ,Caius ; Pattinson, Pet.; Bolton, 
Joh. ; Plume, Qu.; Abercrombie, Caius ; Glos- 
sop, Pet.; Freeman, F.,Trin.; Thornton, Clare ; 
* Hoskin, Jes. ; Thomson, Trin. ; Bedford, 
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Pet. ; Arnold, Joh. ; Merry, Jes.; Young, 
Emm.; Micklethwait, Jes.; Slight, Joh. ; 
* Brett, Caius ; Peat, Pet. ; Broadrick, Trin.; 


Marsh, Joh.; Eddis, Trin.; Lawton, Jes. ; 
Vigers, Trin. ; Ritchine, Trin.; Gray, Cath,; 
Raester, Pet. ; Whittaker, Joh. ; Kelly, Joh. ; 
Gower, Joh.; Mare, Magd.; Joy, Trin. ; 
Woodward, Joh. ; Thomas, Pemb. ; Mills, 
A., Qu.; Lowden, Magd.; Hopper, Trin. ; 
Pierson, Jes.; Leeman, Joh. ; Heath, Jes. ; 
Molesworth, Pemb. ; * Yeoman, Trin. 
Junior Optimes—*Drake, Corp. ; Stewart, 
J., Trin. ; Hides, Joh. ; Murray, Trin. ; Os- 
borne, Joh. ; Maunder, Qu.; Beck, Corp. ; 
Jones, Joh. ; Southwood, Joh. ; Freeman, P., 
Trin. ; Harton, Joh. ; Wigson, Joh. ; *Mills, 
A., Qu.; Wallace, Pemb. ; Martyn, Joh. ; 
Hutchins, Trin. H.; Snelgar, Jes. ; Gordon, 
Trin. ; Packer, Trin.; Green, Jes.; Hasle- 
hurst, Trin.; French, Caius; Woodham, 
Jes. ; Julius, Joh. ; Humphreys, Joh. ; Pen- 
rose, Trin.; Simpkinson, Trin. ; Watson, 
Emm. ; Holmes, Clare ; *Tucker, Emm. 





BIRTHS AND 
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BIRTHS, 

Of Sons — The lady of the Rev. W. 
Carter, V. of Malton; of Rev. R. Grant, 
V. of Bradford Abbas, Dorsetshire; of 
Rev. J, Wills, Jun., Dorsetsh. : of Rev. J. 
W. Gilchrist, Carlisle; of Rev. W. Fraser, 
R. of North Waltham, Hants; of Rev. N. 
Watts, Jun., at Teignbridge House, 
; of Rev. G. Hall, V. Churcham, 
Gloucestershire ; of Rev. G. R. Hunter, 
R.Okeford,Fitzpain Dorsetsh.(still-born) ; 
of Rey. R. Wood, Wood. Hall Park, Wen. 
seydale;, of Rev. W, Newton, Old Cleeve 
V., Somersetshire; of Rev. W. Raven, 
Streatham (still-born); of Rev. G. D. 
Ryder, of Easton; of Prof. Badbam, 
Glasgow College; of Rev. H. J. Streeten, 
C. St. John’s, Richmond, Surrey ; of Rev. 
C, Taylor, Hereford; of Rev. G. R. 
Anstey, a son and daughter, at York ; of 
Rev. S. W. Jackson,at Beverley ; of Rev, 
JILW. Whiteside, R. Trinity Churc b, Ripon ; 
of Rev. C. C. Locke, Rectory House, 
Norfolk ; of Rev, R. Cutler, Dorchester, 
Dorset; of Rev. J. C. Miller, Bexley, 
Kent. of Rev. J. W. Hall, r. of St. Benet 
with St. Peter's, London; of Rev. G. E, 
Deacon, Bristol ; of Rev. S. Piggott; K. 
Bredgar, Kent; of Rey. T. V. Fosbery, 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight; of Rev. R. Gar- 
vey, Weat Riding, York; of Rev. W. B. 
Lee, Winchester; of Rev. T. Spvers, 


Devon, 


MARRIAGES, 


Cerner rre 


Aldenham ; of Rev. R. Pulleine, R. Spen- 
nithorne, Yorkshire; of Rev. G. Thomas, 
Tarleton, Lancashire ; Rev. F. F, Beadon, 
Pilton V. (twin sons); Rev. T. B. Mel- 
huish (still-born); Rev. T. Baker, Hartle- 
bury R., Worcestershire; Rev. G. D. 
Glover, Binbrook, Lincolnshire ; Rev. C, 
EK. Armstrong, Hemsworth, Yorkshire ; 
Rev. H. E. Wright, Litton R., Somerset. 


Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev, J. 
M. Wright, r. of Tatham, Lancashire; of 
Rey. G. G. Lawson, v. of Kirkswald, 
Cumberland; of Rev. W. M. Herchmer, 
Kingston, Upper Canada; of Rev. H. 
Melville, Camberwell; of Rev. Master of 
C, C. Coll. Cambridge ; of Rev. A. Drum- 
mond, Charlton, Kent; of Rev. R. Hust- 
wick, r.of Morcott, Rutlandsh ; of Rev. J. 
White, Bonchurch., Isle of Wight ; of Rev. 
J. Hartley, at Nice; of Rev. J. Walsh, 
at Bridge-house, Dawlish; of Rev. R. B. 
Robinson, Lytham Parsonage, Lancashire ; 
of Rev. FE, Woodhouse, Esher, Surrey ; of 
Rev. G. D. Tyler, Writhlington; of Rev. 
J. Field, of Magdalen Hall; of Rev. G, 
I’. Aleock, Minor Canon, Rochester; of 
Rev. D, F. Markham, Rectory, Great 
Horkesley; of Rev. J. Routlidge, v. of 
Cransley, Northamptonsbire ; of Rev. J. 
G. Longueville, at Welshpool; of Rev. C, 
S. Green, at Leicester; of Rev. R. Quar. 
rell, Queen's Coll. Camb, (still born); of 
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Rev. C. O. Mayne, v. of Midsomer, Nor- 
ton, Somersetshire; of Rev. J. East, at 
Elmbrook-Lodge, Somersetshire ; of Rev. 
H. Jones, Coll, Barbadoes; of Rev. J. 
W. Warter, r., of Patching, Sussex; of 
Rev, Il. J, Wyld, r. of North Wraxal, 
Wilts; of Rev, D. Williams, r. of Alton, 
Barnes, Wilts; of Rev. W. M.S. Marriott, 
r. of Horsmonden, Kent; of Rev. J. T. 
Mansel, Dunkeswell, Devon. ; of Rev. G. 
E. Gillett, Waltham R., Leicestershire ; 
of Rev. W.S. Hopkins, Miffield R. , Oxon.; 
of Rev. H. Randolph, C. Mitcham; of 
Rev. C. R,. E. Awdry, Fisherton V.; of 
Rev. H. Davis, Iberton ; of Rev. T. Phil- 
potts, Gwennass V., Cornwall ; of Rev. R, 
Hutchinson, East Retford, Notts.; of Rev. 
C. Marsden, Bambro R.; of Rev. J. K, 
Field, Stogumber V. 


MARRIAGES. 


Rev. Andrew Corbett, r. of South Wil- 
lingham, Lincoln, to Marianne, fourth d. of 
the late Sir Matthew White Ridley, Bart., 
of Blagdon, Northumberland; the Rev. G. 
F. Apthorp, senior v. of the Cathedral, to 
Mary Barbare, eldest d. of Charles Beaty, 
Esq., M.D., Lincoln; the Rev. J. G. 
Faweett, p. c. of Stockton-on-the-Forest, 
Yorkshire, to Mary Anne, eldest d. of Mr, 
‘T. Merryfield, of Great Doggetts, Roch- 
ford, Essex ; Rev. W. Gale, of Harlington, 
Bedfordshire, to Elizabeth, only d. of the 
Rev. IT’. Lockton, r. of Brampton, North- 
amptonshire; Rev. R. Stainforth, of Pon- 
tefract, Yorkshire, to Henrietta, d. of the 
Rev. W. Atthill, of Ardess, Fermanagh ; 
Rev. J. Froud, v. of Knowstone with 
Molland, Devonshire, to Miss Halse, of 
Molland; Rev. F. W. Taylor, of St. 
Mary’s, Islington, to Miss Price, of Win- 
chester; Rev. G. C. Luxford, of Higham, 
Sussex, to Anne Matilda Pauline, youngest 
d. of J. H. Stracey, Esq., of Bognor ; 
Rev. Jas. Young Beecher, to Mary, third 
d. of the late Rev. W. Read, of Store 
Easter, Somersetsbire; Rev. W. Wood- 
house, to Mrs. Hughes, widow of the 
Rev. I’. Hughes, and only d. of William 
Wilson, Esq., of Lincoln House, Ponders- 
end; Rev. W. Chichester, of Malla-Ar- 
magh, to Henrietta, only d. of Mr. Justice 
lorrens; Rev. F., Hewson, eldest son of 
the Rev. Robert Hewson, of St. Colman 
Glebe, Kerry, to Emily, third d. of J. 
Hardy, Es4., of Portland-place, late M.P. 
for Bradford; Rev. S. Wright,r. of Dray- 
ton Parslow, Bucks, to Charlotte, second 
d. of the late Rev. ‘I. Howard, r. of Hog- 
geston, in the same county, and of Bitter- 
ing Parva, Norfolk; Rev. J. Price, of 
Liangollen, to Jane, eldest d. of the late 
Mr. R. Edward, of Cwminger, Redwharf; 


Rev. F. A. M. Patten, of Eastham 
Meath, to Elizabeth, eldest surviving d. 
of the late Lieut.-Gen, Luye, of the Ro 
Artillery; Rev. W. Stockdale, ¢, of Lin- 
wood, Lincolnshire, to Harriet, fifth d. of 
the Rev. J. Hale, r. of Holton, in the same 
county; Rev. W. G. Parker, eldest son of 
the Rey. W. Parker, r, of St. Ethelburga, 
London, to Ann, eldest d.—and the Rev. 
W. H. Flowers, of Hackthorn, Lincoln- 
shire, to Maria, d. of the Rev. J. G. 
Dimock, r. of Uppingham; Rev, J. P. 
L.. Pyne, r. and v. of the parish of Inch, 
to Alicia Matilda, second d. of the late T. 
Lindsay, Esq., of Peak, in the county of 
Cork; Rev. G, E. Peake, M.A., Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxon, to Matilda Jane, eldest 
d. of W. Fisher, Esq., of Kingsclere, 
Hants; the Rev. F.C. Massingberd,M.A., 
r. of South Ormsby, Lincolnshire, to 
Fanny, eldest d. of the late William 
Baring, Esq.; Rev. Halsted E, Cobden, 
v. of Chariton, Wilts, to Emma, eldest d. 
of Sir George Carroll, of Cavendish-square, 
and Loughton, Essex; Rev. Edward T, 
Vaughan, M.A., Fell. of Christ’s Coll., 
Cambridge, to Mary, second d, of the late 
Rev. Jos. Rose, M.A., v. of Rothley; 
Rev. W. H, Gunner, B.A. of Trinity 
Coll., eldest son of William Gunner, Esq., 
of Bishop's Waltham, to Harriet, eldest d, 
of the late Capt. J. B. Ridge, of the 2ist 
Bengal Native Infantry; Rev. J. Bb, 
Dyne, M.A., Master of Sir Roger Chol- 
meley’s School, Highgate, to Maria Hos- 
kyns, d. of the Rev. J. H. Abrahall, for- 
merly of Badgworth, Somerset ; the Rev, 
F, V. Meulen, M.A. of Trinity Coll., 
Camb., to Georgiana Martha, the eldest d. 
of the late S, B. Harrison, Fsq.; Rev. 8. 
H. Widdrington, M.A., Fell Com. of 
Magdalen Coll., Cam., only son of Gen, 
Widdrington, to Harriette, d. of the late 
S. Holman, Esq. ; Rev. G. Coulcher, p. 
c. of St. Ben’et, Cambridge, to Susannah, 
d. of the late G. W. B. Bohua, Esq. ; 
Rev. D. Wilson, of Mungrisdale, to Miss 
Jane Nicholson, of Wham Head; Rev. C, 
B. Lockwood, of St. Jobn’s Coll. Camb., 
and of Bury St. Edmund's, Suffolk, to 
Charlotte Freeth, third d. of S. Tylecote, 
Esq., of Tamworth, Staffordshire; Rev. 
James Ward, B.A., Fell. of New Coll., 
Oxon., to Mary Georgiana, eldest d, of 
George Raikes, Esq., of Felbridge Park, 
Surrey; Rev. J. Vaughan, of Brigstock, 
Northamptonshire, to Martha, fourth d. of 
the Rev. W. King, of Doncaster; Rev. 
J. Wood, B.A., of Church Kirk, parish of 
Whalley, to Sophia, eldest d. of the Rev. 
R. Younger, incumbent of Scammonden, 
and Head Master of Rishworth Grammar 
School, parish of Halifax; Rev. W. Boul- 
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ton, ¢. of Morville, Salop, to Margaret, 
only d. of Jas. Eykyo, Esq., of Ackleton ; 
Rev. G. Townsend, p. of Durbam, and r. 


of Northallerton, to Charlotte, eldest d. 


of T. Hollingbery, Sussex ; Rey. S. Rees, 
v. of Horsey, to Ann, youngest d. of the 
late Rev. J. D. Churchill, r. of Wroxham. 


TT 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


Toxens or Resrecr tro tre Ciercy.— 

The parishioners of Bisley (including some 
of Stroud, which was formerly a part of 
that parish) bave presented to the Rev, 
Thomas Keble, B.D., Vicar of Bisley, a 
handsome antique oak book-case, contain- 
ing valuable editions of the works of the 
Apostolical Fathers, of 3.8, Chrysostom, 
Ambrose, Augustine, and Basil, 

The parishioners of Farthinghoe have 
presented to the Rev. F. Litchfield, who, 
after serving the curacy for twenty-one 
years, has been recently presented to the 
living, a silver tea.service, which had been 
unanimously purchased by them for that 

purpose. 

Tributes of Respect have also been pre- 
sented to the following Clergymen of the 
Church of England :— 

The Rev. S$, Adams, from the parish- 
ioners of Oadby ; the Rev. J. W. Watts, 
late minister of St. James's Church, Guern- 
BEY ; the Rew. R. BE. Roberts, hy the con- 
gregation of St. James's Church, Sheffield; 
the Rev, Andrew Brandram, from pa- 
rishioners ofthe Savoy, London ; the Rev. 
R. Cholmely, rector of Wainfleet, Lincoln; 
the Rev, F. R. Nixon, by the inhabitants 
of Sandgate, Kent; Rev. James Holme, 
by the parishioners of Lower Peover, 
Cheshire, also by the congregation of 
Nether Tabley Chapel; the Rev. Arthur 
Willis, on bis retirement from the head- 
mastership of Ludlow-school, by his 

pupils; and the Rev. W. Clarke, by the 
parishioners of I ongfleet, 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
At the conclusion of the polling for 


church-rates at Bedford the numbers were 
—For the rate, 501; against it, 446; ma- 
jority for the rate, 55 Lhus the town of 
‘Redford will soon have the additional 
blessing of another handsome and commo- 
dious church, with a burial.ground at- 
tached, erected in the Crescent, Bedford 

a grand desideratum for the inhabitants 
of the New town, many of whom have 
a great distance to walk to St. Paul's 


sjuare,— Herts County Pre 


DEVONSHIRE, 

Narronat Epvucation in tue Pain- 
cipLes Or THE Estasiisunep Cuurcu.,— 
A public meeting of the friends and sup- 
porters of National Education in connexion 
with the church of England, was held on 
the 10th of Junuary, at Congdon’s Royal 
Subscription Rooms, Exeter, for the pur- 
pose of receiving a Report from the Exeter 
Diocesan Board of Education, which bas 
been established in this city, and in active 
operation, for some months past. 

The room was crowded with one of the 
most influential assemblages of ladies and 
gentlemen of Exeter and Devon ever wit- 
nessed, and in whose minds the subject 
had evidently excited a lively interest, 

Ihe Lord Bishop of Exeter, who is 
president of the Diocesan Board of Educa- 
tion, was called to the chair; andthe Right 
Rev. Prelate was supported on the plat- 
form by the Earl of Devon, Lord Viscount 
Courtenay, Lord Clinton, the Hon. and 
Rev. Lord Henry Kerr, Sir T. D. Acland, 
Bart., M.P., Sir E. S. Prideaux, Bart., 
Sir R, Lopes, Bart., Sir Geo. Adams, Kat., 

lr. D. Acland, Esq., M.P., Rev, Chancellor 
Martin, Rev. Precentor Lowe, Rev. Arch- 
deacon Barnes, Rev. Canon Rogers, Rev. 
Archdeacon Froude, Rev. Dr. Collyns, 
Rev. Archdeacon Stevens, Col, Fultord, 
Hl. S. Northcote, Esq., S. T. Kekewich, 
hsq., E. S. Drewe, bsq., J. Garratt, I 8q., 
Bb. Fulford, hsq . A. It. LD. Acland, ksq., 
Rev, J. Hole, W. M. Smythe, Esq., H. 
Porter, Esq., Revs, E, C. Harrington, and 
A. T. Ri. Vicary, (Honorary Secretaries, ) 
Dr. Gibbs, Rev, W. Scoresby, &c, 

The report was not read, but we give a 
condensed statement of its contents :— 

On the first branch of the subject—viz., 
that of establishing training schools, the 
report states, that application had been 
made for assistance to tbe Dean and Chap- 
ter, but thatas yet no official answer bad 
been received, as that must emanate from a 
general meeting of that body, which bas 
not yet been held. The committee, how- 
ever, state that they have no doubt the 
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answer will be favourable; and before de- 
tailing the definite resolutions they have 
come to under this head of the subject, they 
proceed to point out the deficiencies in the 
present system of education, to shew by 
what views their recommendations are 
guided, One of these deficiencies, the re- 
port states, is, that instruction is not given 
0 “as most effectually to form the character, 
and discipline the mind, of the learner :” 
another, that itdoes not bear directly on the 
employment for which the children are des- 
tined in maturer years, The committee 
object to the principle that education should 
be strictly of an intellectual character, and 
think that all the evils of its extension 
would be obviated by children being taught 
what may assist them to gain their liveli- 
hood in after life, or by adding industrial 
education, as being second only to scrip- 
ture education, 

A third deficiency is, the “ incomplete 
and unsatisfactory instruction in religion 
which is, in too many cases, given, the 
teacher being too often incompetent or un- 
willing to give the received exp!anation of 
any passage ; and thus it is be lamented 
that in this, as in other branches of educa- 
tion, the boy too often learns by rote, with- 
out attaching any meaning or importance 
towhat he acquires. It is much to be de- 
sired, that the teachers of parochial schools, 
bowever religious and well conducted they 
may be, should be more thoroughly in- 
structed than at present it is feared they 
are, in that knowledge of the History of the 
Church, in that just understanding of the 
peculiar character of that branch of it esta. 
blished in this country, (as retaining the 
excellences of primitive times, while it 
has purified itself from the corruptions of 
Romanism,) and that due sense of its pri- 
vileges and its claims, and of the commis- 
sion and responsibilities of its ministers, 
which would dispose and qualify them, 
without intolerance or want of clarity, to 
impress those essential truths, gradual ly 
and judiciously, on the minds of their 

pupils.” 

Such are the leading deficiencies in the 
present system of parochial education, 
The report then proceeds to dwell on the 
vital importance of having competent 
masters, on whom reliance can be placed, 
and to recommend that a diocesan training 
school should be established in this city, 
to raise up and educate from the middle 
and lower ranks a class of competent and 
religious teachers for middle and paro- 
chial schools. The report suggests, that 
there should bea principal to an establish- 
ment of the kind,in holy orders, with a 

lary of 1501. per annum,with board and 


lodging, and bis qualification for the odices 
are set forth with much care. and study, 
The scholars are at first to consiat of 20, and 
as it is hoped that some of the higher class 
would avail themselves of the mode of this 
insUtution, to qualify as masters and 
teachers inthe middle schoolsa—which are 
higher in rank than the parochial schools— 
it is proposed that some of the scholars 
should defray the whole expense of their 
maintenance and education, while others 
ure to be exhibitioners,—both, however, 
sharing the same advantages in the insti- 
tute, and the means of promotion being 
opened to the latter as well as to the for- 
mer. ‘There are then some remarks in the 
report concerning the nature of the tui- 
tion in the training schools, to qualify the 
students to become masters; and then fol- 
low some recommendations as to the rules 
for the management of these institutions ; 
as to the scheme of instruction in them ; 
as to the mode in which they are to be go- 
verned, &c, 

On the second branch of the subject, 
—viz., ‘* The best method of bringing all 
Churech-of-England schools within the dio- 
cese into union with the board,”—the re- 
port defines the character of these schools, 
and recommends a cordial union In them, 
on the basis, principles, and institutions of 
the church, the terms of which are here. 
after to be agreed upon by the standing 
committee of the National Society. It is 
not intended to interfere with the existing 
arrangements, or to exercise any further 
control than is requisite over the parochial 
schools: but uniformity of instruction is 
warmly urged. The report states, that all 
the clergy bave signified their readiness 
and desire to co-operate with the diocesan 
board for the extension and improvement 
of national education, and local boards 
are to be formed in the principal towns of 
each of the four archdeaconries of the 
county, under the superintendence of the 
several archdeaconries. The report ear- 
nestly recommends the formation of local 
boards, and a paper containing suggestions 
for that object has been transmitted to 
various members and supporters of the 
board throughout the diocese. 

On the third branch of the subject,—viz., 

‘ The character and quality of the schools 
at present available for the middle classes, 
and the expediency and possibility of 
affording to them an improved system of 
education,” the report states, that the com- 
mittee have been unable as yet to under- 
take the question of schools for the middle 
classes in country districts, and thet their 
remarks must relate to the education of 
the middle and commercial classes in 
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towns. It appears that in this city there 
are twelve such schools, which have been 
divided into three separate classes. The 
number of boys educated in the five schools 
of the first class amounts to 249, of which 
82 are boarders and 167 day boys; in the 
three schools of the second class, 152 day 
boys; inthe four schools of the third class, 
152 day boys; in the inferior schools, the 
ages of the boys from 7 to 17 years. The re- 
port speaks favourably of the qualification of 
the masters in these schools ; and expresses 
satisfaction that, with only one exception, 
the church principle is recognised in them 
—this, however, is farfrom being the case 
in Plymouth, Stonebouse, and Stoke 
Damarel, where it appears, from answers 
to the inquiries of the committee, of 37 
middle schools, in five only the principles 
of the church are recognised, while two 
only of the masters are willing to unite, 
fifteen declining on account ot being dis- 
senters, fourteen as baving no settled 
opinion! In this city the masters ex- 
pressed a general willingness to join with 
the board. ‘The report then expatiates on 
the advantages that these middle schools 
would derive from an union with the board, 
among which is the possibility “ of restor- 
log that connexion between the universi- 
ties and middle classes, to which this 
country owed some of its best scholars, 
aod most exemplary divines of ancient 
times.” The report alludes to an institu- 
tion, now in progress of formation, to secure 
the union of the advantages of the most 
superior general education of the middle 
classes with the best religious instruction, 
It also embraces very many details with 
regard to the union of existing schools, 
and to the necessity of religious instruc- 
tion on church principles keeping pace 
with the increased and increasing demand 
for education. 

We very much regret that want of space 
prevents our reporting the admirable 
speeches of the Lord Bishop of the dio- 
cese, the Earl of Devon, Lord Clinton, 
T. D. Acland, Esq., M.P., H. S. North. 
cote, Esq., Lord Courtenay, the Rev. Pre- 
centor Lowe, 8S. T. Kekewich, hsq., and 
numerous other noble and honourable gen- 
tlemen, who moved and seconded the 
various resolutions, It was finally resolved 
to enter into a subscription to carry out the 
objects of the Board ; and the Lord Bishop 
having left the chair, the same being taken 
by Lord Clinton, the best thanks of the 
meeting were voted to his lordship, who 
briefly replied, and the meeting broke up. 
—Abnidged from the Exeter Gavette, 

Exerern Diocesan Cavnen-Bercniy 
\sseciatiox. Theannual meeting of the 


supporters of this excellent association 
was held at the Castle of Exeter, on the 
Lith January ; the Lord Bishop was in 
the chair, and there was a highly-res- 
pectable assemblage of the nobility 
and gentry present. The report of the 
committee was very gratifying the so- 
ciety being in a flourishing state. Grants 
have been made during the past year, to 
several parishes, for building and enlarging 
churches and chapels, which have been 
completed, several others being in pro- 
gress. Many eloquent addresses were 
delivered ; and it was stated,in warm 
terms of praise, that the noble and vener- 
able Lord Rolle,—* whose setting sun of 
life’ (as Sir Thomas Acland beautifully 
observed) “was gilded with liberal and 
munificent acts to the church, flowing from 
a heart that was always warm,’—Lord 
Egremont, Lord Courtenay, Sir T. D. 
Acland, Sir John Kennaway, and others, 
have built and enlarged churches and cha- 
pels at theirown cost. — Exeter Gazette. 

New Cuvacu at Prymovrs.—The 
vicar of St. Andrew's, Plymouth, has, 
with the aid of other friends of the church, 
taken measures for the erection and endow- 
ment of a chapel of ease in the populous 
and important parish over which he pre- 
sides ; and we are happy to say that the 
subscription for accomplishing this most 
desirable object already amounts to nearly 
2,7001,, including a grant of 1,000. from 
the commissioners for building churches, 
one of 5001. from the Incorporated Society, 
and one of 500/. from the Diocesan So- 
ciety. The sum required, including 1,000/, 
for en endowment, is 5,000/,—Cornwall 
Royal Gazette. 

The Duke of Somerset has given a piece 
of ground for the site of a new church at 
Holbeach, Devon.— Devon Journal. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


A subscription has been set on foot for 
the erection of an episcopal chapel in the 
bamlet of Burton, in the parish of Win- 
frith, Dorset,—a hamlet more than two 
miles from the parish church, which is of 
itself insufficient to accommodate the popu- 
lation living in its immediate neighbour- 
hood. The subscription list already pro- 
mises well, and we understand that the 
fact of the hamlet being regularly visited 
twice a-week by the popish priest of Lul- 
worth, as a fair field for proselyting, and 
in which he has already made some con- 
verts, has givena stimulus to the subscrip- 
tions. One lady, who had entered her 
name for 5/., on learning this circumstance, 
at once augmented her subscription to 30/, 
— Salisbury Herald. 
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The following address, unanimously 
agreed to at a court of the manor of the 
rectory of Bishopwearmouth, has been 
presented to the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Wel- 
lesley, on his return from the continent, 
whither he had gone for the recovery of 
his health :— 


“ Totbhe honourable and reverend Gerald 
Valerian Wellesley, D.D., Lord of the 
manor of the rectory of Bishopwearmouth ; 


Reverend Sir.—We, the jurors of this 
manor, assembled at a public court held 
this day, feel highly gratified at having 
this opportunity of congratulating you on 
your return to this neighbourhood, where 
your kindness and affability to your pa- 
rishioners will be long and gratefully 
remembered. In our province as jurors, 
we have to thank you for the prompt at- 
tention you paid to the requisition pre- 
sented to you for holding this ancient 
court, the practical result of which has 
already proved of considerable advantage 
to the honest and industrious tradesman 
in the recovery of small debts, as well as 
beneficial to the manor in protecting the 
boundaries of the rectory from encroach- 
ment. That you may long live in a parish 
where you are so justly esteemed and res- 
pected, is the earnest wish of the under- 
signed.” (Signed by the jurors.) 

The wortby rector returned the follow- 
ing answer :— 

** To the gentlemen jurors of the manor 
court of the rectory of Bishopwearmouth : 

Gentlemen,—I beg to acknowledge the 
receipt of your address, ind to assure you 
how much I am gratified at the kind inte- 
rest you shew respecting my health, and 
the congratulations which you have offered 
me upon my safe return home. It has 
always been my endeavour, by every 
means in my power, to promote the spiri- 
tual welfare and the temporal interests of 
my parishioners ; and if, by my conduct 
towards you, I have succeeded in gaining 
your approbation and esteem, it is, next to 
the consciousness of doing my duty, a 
source of the purest happiness to me, 
while it should also encourage me to re- 
newed exertions in your behalf. That we 
may continue to be united in the bonds of 
Christian fellowship through time and in 
eternity, is the sincere wish and prayer.of 
your faithful servant and pastor, 

“G.V. Wetiesrey. 
* College, Durham, 26th Dec.” 
Durham Advertiser. 
GLOUCKSTERSHIRE. 
A correspondence has been published 
between the Bishop of Gloucester and the 
Rev. Mr. Townsend, of Bishop's Cleeve, 
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in his lordship’s diocese, which is a proof 
of that prelate’s attention to his duties, 
and a determination that his clergy shall 
shew the same zeal in their cure of souls, 
Some complaints having reached his lord- 
ship respecting the manner in which the 
parochial duty of Bishop’s Cleeve was 
performed, the bishop issued a commission 
to inquire how the case stood, and ap- 
pointed four clergymen as commissioners, 
with power to Mr. Townsend to add one 
to their number. The report exonerated 
the rector of Bishop’s Cleave from blame ; 
but the bishop ordered that in future there 
should be two services and sermons on 
Sundays in that parish. The rector re. 
plied that his lordship’s ‘‘ suggestions 
should receive his best consideration ;” to 
this the bishop responded that it was 
not a “suggestion,” but an order: and 
this he followed up by an injunction to 
the churchwardens to see that his man. 
date was performed, Mr, Townsend asked 
leave to publish the correspondence, which 
the bishop left to his discretion, 
Desecaarion OF THe Sansatu,—Rail- 
ways. he Bristol clergy met on Friday, 
the 2lst Deo. at the Diocesan Rooms, Bris- 
tol ; the Rev.the Rural Dean in the chair; 
when it was unanimously resolved, that 
memoria's should be addressed by them,— 
in which the laity should be invited to 
join, — to the directors of the Great 
Western Railway, and Bristol and Exeter 
Railway, on the subject of the desecra- 
cration of the sabbath.—Bristod Journal. 
Nationa Epucation. — (Abridged 
from the Gloucestershire Chronicle.)—On 
Tuesday, 8th Jan. the Diocesan Meeting 
for the archdeaconry of Gloucester, in 
favour of a system of popular education on 
the principles of the established church, 
ional on the recommendationof the National 
Society, was held at the Tolsey, and at- 
tended by a numerous and influential body 
of the laity, and a large number of the 
clergy. The Lord Bishop was called upon 
to preside. ... His Lordship offered ap 
an appropriate prayer; after which he re- 
marked that he would endeavour to state, 
in a simple form, the outlines of the pro. 
ject. It was, in one sentence, no leas 
than to diffuse through all classes of the 
community an education proportioned to 
their capacities and their opportunities, 
based upon the Christian religion, and 


conducted in strict conformity with 
the doctrines and discipline of the 
established church; and in this wun- 


dertaking be apprehended they would be 
acting upon the principles which guided 
the great and good men who founded 
protestant 


the 


branch of the catholic 
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charch in this country. He alluded to its 
baving been one of the first cares of the 
reformers to institute schools for the middle 
and lower classes, in order that they might 
all be brought up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord. It was in conformity 
with that design that, 28 years ago, 
the National Society was founded ; but its 
views were confined to the education of 
the children of the poorer classes in the 
principles of the established church. 
Being purely and strictly a charitable in- 
stitution, supported by charitable sub- 
scriptions, its operations were of course 
confined to those whose parents could not 
afford to pay for their education. Now, 
the undertaking which they were that 
day met to promote was, not altogether a 
new system, but the object was to give 
greater efficiency and extent to the national 
system, to improve the present plan for 
the lower classes, and to provide a 
good and appropriate education for the 
children of the middle orders, Every 
one knew bow much the public mind was 
interested—be might almost say, agitated 
—upon the subject of national education 
and they would ill discharge their duty, 
as the successors of the founders of the 
reformed church, if they were to evince on 
iadifference and apathy in such a cause, 
An undertaking of this kind would be im- 
practicable were not the public mind in a 
great degree prepared for it; and for this 
preparation he thought they were greatly 
indebted to the operations of the National 
Society— on which association he must 
niake a few observations, because it was 
the fashion to disparage what it had done. 
It had, with very slender means, led to the 
founding of somewhere about 17,000 
schools in England and Wales, and at this 
moment there were being educated in 
connexion with it, the children of the 
poorer classes to the number of nearly one 
million out of the fifteen millions of souls 
in England and Wales; and by diffusing 
instruction to this great extent among the 
poorer classes,it bad made it necessary 
that the rank above them that the middle 
classes, should look well to their own 
condition, in order that they might pre. 
serve their relative station in the scale 
of society. His meaning would be ex. 
plained by merely mentioning that,in many 
parishes, the farmers complained that the 
children of their labourers were better 
educated than their own. Now, it must 
be evident to all that when the national 
mind was strongly set upon a general and 
comprehensive system of education, some 
plan must be put in practice, and he be- 
heved tbat he spoke the feelings of most 
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sincere members of our church, when be 
said that they never could, under any 
circumstances, countenance or consent to 
a plan of education that was to exclude 
in the first place religious instruction, and 
that was to be independent of the minis- 
ters of our church, who were the natural 
and proper inspectors of the education of 
the rising generation. If, therefore, 
churchmen were, in imitation of the sad 
results which had followed a similar at- 
tempt ina sister island—to adopt a plan 
for educating together children of all de- 
nomination of persons, whether protestant, 
pee jewish, or infidel— and it had 
een observed upon such a scheme—even 
then what are you to do for the atheist !— 
such would not be borne in this country. 
A vast majority of our people were zea- 
lously attached to their established church. 
Nothing, then, could be clearer to him 
than that it was the duty of churchmen to 
come forward and originate a compreben- 
sive system of national education, availing 
themselves of the machinery which they 
already possessed—the facilities that were 
presented from their diocesan and pa. 
rochial institutions, as well asthe National 
Society. He would not detain the meet- 
ing by detailing all the methods by 
which it was proposed to put these designs 
into execution; but it was necessary to 
give one or two outlines. Defects had 
been found to exist in the present na- 
tional system, and a material one was, 
the great difficulty of obtaining pro- 
perly qualified schoolmasters. Ever 
since the foundation of the society he 
had taken much interest in the national 
schools established in the places where he 
had resided, and he really could not recol- 
lect an instance when a vacancy in the 
Situation of masters occurred, that they 
were not under the necessity of adopting 
as new master a person who had been 
brought up fora totally different employ- 
ment—some tradesman who had not suc- 
ceeded in bis line of business, and who 
went to the central school of the National 
Society to be trained for a few weeks in 
the mechanical part of that institution. 
Now, admitting that the individoal pro- 
perly qualifiea oimself as to the manage- 
ment of the machinery of the system, yet 
the probability was, that in the more 
essential qualifications of a schoolmaster 
he was utterly and necessarily deficient. 
One leading object in the present scheme 
was, to institute in all dioceses training 
schools for schoolmasters, to make the pro. 
fession of a schoolmaster one of more im- 
portance than it was at present, by opening 
stations to persons thus regularly educated, 
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in proportion to their qualifications, and 
by Opportunities of promotion to encourage 
emulation, as in other professions Ano- 
ther great object was. to provide middle- 
class achools, in which the best and most 
useful education might be given in con- 
nexioa with the established church, and 
under the superintendence of its ministers, 
to the sons of farmers and tradesmen, 
Another object was, to diffuse among all 
the schools in connexion with the church 
constant information, from time to time, 
relative to the improved methods of teach- 
ing, and in order that those objects might 
be well attained, to place the work under 
the direction and superintendence of a dio- 
cesan board. In doing this, and in also 
establishing local boards for the superin- 
tendence of education in Uneir respective 
districts, it was designed to introduce, not 
so mucha new machinery as to avail them- 
selves of that which our church had al- 
ready provided, Those who were ac- 
quainted with the history of cathedral 
establishments knew that one important 
object of their foundation was, the educa- 
tion of the rising weneration. Connected 
with every cathedral in the kingdom was 
one or more schools for this purpose, It 
was proposed, therefore, that the diocesan 
school for the purpose of training masters, 
and of instructing the children of the mid- 
die classes, should be under the immediate 
superintendence of a diocesan board, part 
of whose members were to be, the dean 
and chapter of the cathedral, and it was 
hoped with their accord, and by their as- 
sistance (which he was happy to say had 
at Gloucester been offered in the most cor- 
dial and encouraging manner), they 
should be enabled to connect this central 
school immediately with the cathedral. 
Through the central board there will be 
a constant communication with the na- 
tional society ; but it should be under- 
stood that the svatem now proposed was 
indeed to be very comprehensive—to take 
a larger extent than the national society 
had done, great as he had explained that 
to be—it was no less than to unite, under 
the superintendence of each diocesan 
board, all the seminaries of education con- 
nected with the church of England within 
the sphere of its operation. There were 
certain limitations in the rules of the na- 
tional society which it was not intended 
to extend to every school to be placed in 
connexion with this diocesan establish- 
meut. He had nothing further to say in 
the introduction of this plan than to ob- 
serve that it was designed to do all in the 
way of national education that churchmen 
could wish for, and therefore to render 
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unnecessary a recourse to any of the va. 
rious projects whieh were propounded 
either in or out of parliament on the sub- 
ject of national education, They con- 
ceived thatthe machigery now proposed 
would be equal to accomplishing all these 
really desirable objects ; at the same time 
they would be able to avoid those dubious 
aud perilous projects which they had 
heard broached, and to which he firmly 
believed the people of this country would 
never bring themselves to submit. Tis 
lordship then resumed bis seat amid much 
applause, 

A number of resolutions were afterwards 
proposed and carried in furtherance of the 
lnportant object of the meeting. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Preparations are making for the com- 
mencement of extensive Improvements in 
the interior of that portion of Winchester 
College set apart for the commoners, in 
order to afford more adequate accommo- 
dation for the masters and young gen- 
tlemen than the present inconvenient 
buildings will admit of. The residence of 
the head master is fitting up for the tem- 
porary reception of the latter, and Dr. 
Moberly hus removed to the house for- 
merly occupied by the late Dowager Lady 
Rivers, in Kingsgate-street, from the back 
part of whi bh a communication hes been 
opened with the college, — Hampshire 
Chronicle. 

The worthy and indefatigable incumbent 
of the Isle of Portland has made the mu. 
nificent offer of 1,500, as an pre 
for a district church for that island, 
subscriptions can be raised for the oie. 
pose of erecting one— Morning Paper. 


LANCASHIRE, 


Corist Cuvren, Tinrwistie.—The 
children of the schools connected with the 
above church were entertained with tea 
and cake on the evening of Christmas-dey, 
on which occasion they were met by all 
the respectable persons of the congrega 
tion. Scriptural addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. J. Cox, B.A., incumbent ; 
the Rev. W. Nason, B.A., curate; the 
Rev. T. Middleton, M.A,, of Stockport ; 
and the Rev, J. Baylee, b.A., of Man- 
chester ; after which Messrs. J. Winter- 
bottom and J. Dearneley, churchwardens, 
presented the Rev. T. Middleton, M.A., 
High Master of Stockport Free Grammar 
School, with a splendid piece of plate, 
inscribed—* From the Congregation of 
Christ Church, as a mark of their affec- 
tionate remembrance of bis past talented 
and disinterested ministration among 
them.” The rev, gentleman, im a power- 
> l 
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ful and truly feeling speech, expressed the 
gratification he felt in being with bis old 
friends on such an evening, and witness- 
ing such demonstrations of regard to those 
ministers of the eburch who had laboured 
among them.— Manchester Courier. 
Livraroot Cnvrcn-suttpisG Society. 
—(On luesdav, January 1, a meeting was 
held at the Blue Coat Hospital, to choose 
the trustees for the new churches to be 
erected under the plan of the above society. 
Reporters were not admitted, The meet- 
ing lasted from two o'clock tll six, and 
ended in the election of Ur. Sumner, the 
Rev. J. Brooks, the Rev. A. Campbell, 
the Rev. R. P. Buddicom, and the Rev 
H. M‘Neile, the three former being under- 
stood to act, not in their official, but in 
their individual capacities. The fund is 
now upwards of 16,0001 — Leeds Intel, 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


The Lord Bishop of Lincoln has, unso- 
licited, contributed the munificent sum of 
800d. towards the erection of a new church 
at Holbeach, in his lordship'’s diocese. 
We are informed that the Duke of Somer- 
set has given the necessary quantity of 
lund for a site to the church. In addition 
to this, the rector of Holbeach has sub 
scribed 2001, and the rector of Fleet, the 
adjoining parish, 2001 Several others 
have subscribed 1001, 50/., and smaller 
suUInS,. —- Times. 

Cuourncu-nates.—The dissenters have 
been polling the parish of Spalding against 
a chureh-rate, and bave sustained a com- 
plete defeat, the number of rate-payers 
who polled being 296 for, and 220 against; 
and the number of votes, 556 for, and 280 
against, the proposed rate. The property 
represented by the supporters of the rate 
is of the annual value of 15,5854. and 
that represented by its Opponents, of the 
annual value of 59,5471. The total amount 
of the assessment of the pansh is 28,000/, 
-_ Lincoln Jour nal, 


MIDDLESEX. 

Onsenvayce or tHe Sapparn,. — A 
at poorer. of the parishioners of 

‘brist Church, Spitalfields, has been beld, 
the Rev, W. Stone (rector) in the chair, 
for the purpose of enforcing the due ob- 
servance of the sabbath day, and putting 
down Sunday trading, An association 
was formed to carry out the objects of the 
meeting, and a resolution passed declara- 
tory of their intention to suppress effec. 
tually all Sunday trading. ‘The associ. 
ation will perambulate the parish on Sun- 
days. They will endeavour to effect the 
observance of the sabbath, in the first mn. 
stance, by personal persuasion and influ. 
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ence ; by inducing, if possible, all masters 
to pay their tradesmen and servants on 
Friday, or early on Saturday; by the dif. 
fusion of tracts in favour of sabbath-keep- 
ing; and by effecting a uniformity of 
action on that point in the adjoining pa- 
rishes. Should they fail in accomplishing 
the observance of the sabbath by the above 
mild means, they will then assist the ervil 
power in enforcing the full penalties 
against such as shall be convicted of Sun- 
day trading. Several tradesmen have ex- 
posed in their shop windows placards, 
pledging themselves to refrain from all 
trade on the Lord's day.— Watchman. 

A new chapel, to enable the British re- 
sidents at Constantinople to assist in per- 
forming divine service, has been erected, 
and wus opened at Pera, on Christmas- 
day. The chaplain of the British em- 
hassy, the Rev. Mr. Bennet, preached a 
sermon on the occasion, ‘This pious and 
laudable achievement is, we understand, 
chiefly to be ascribed to the efforts of the 
Bishop of London,— Morning Herald. 

The Goldsmith’s Company, at their own 
expense, are about to erect a new church, 
adjoining theiralms-bouses at East Acton, 
for the accommodation of the company’s 
numerous tenants, and their aged poor in 
that establishment. The Bishop of Lon- 
don, as lord of the manor, presents them 
with a ring of bells aod an organ.— bid. 


SO MERSETSHIRE, 


At the quarterly meeting of thegeneral 
committee of the Bath and Wells Diocesan 
Church-building Association, and Dio- 
cesan Society for providing a Fund for the 
Maintenance of additional Curates in po- 
pulous parishes, held at the Palace at 
Wells, on Tuesday, January the 8th, there 
were present, the Lord Bishop of the dio- 
cese (inthe chair), the Earl of Cork, the 
Hon. and Rev. Lord John Thynne, the 
Chancellor of Lichfield, the Ven. the 
Archdeacon of Wells, the Rev. Canon 
Barnard, the Rev. W.T. P. Brymer, the 
Rev. Samuel Blackall, the Rev. Charles 
Deedes, F. H. Dickinson, Esq., Huatebin- 
son Synge, Esq., Jobnece Phillott, Esq., 
the Rev. W. UL. Willis, and the Rev. 
William Gunning, Among other business 
transacted, payment was ordered of the 
sum of 150/., part of the grant towards re- 
building Paulton church ; of 175/., part of 
the grant towards rebuilding the church in 
the parish of Chilcompton ; of 1501, the 
amount of the grant voted towards build- 
ing the new church, named Christ Church, 
at Downside, in the parish of Midsomer 
Norton ; also of o0/., the remainder of a 
grant of 160/., voted towards enlarging the 
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parish church of Burnham; the sum of 100/ , 
specifically given by Mr. and the Misses 
Hill, towards rebuilding Paulton Church, 
was also directed to be paid; as was the 
donation of 105/., given by the Rev. 
Canon Pulsford, towards the great im- 
provements at Burnbam Church. Various 
bills, amounting to the sum of 871. 16s. 2d., 
were also ordered to be discharged. In 
the business of the Society for Providing 
a Fund for the Maintenance of Additional 
Curates in Popuious Parishes, grants were 
voted (to be renewed annually, if need 
shall require,) of 50/. to the parish of St. 
James, Bath ; of 251. to the parish of Lyn- 
combe and Widcombe; of Y5/. for St. 
John’s Chapel, in the parish of Weston, 
near Bath; of 251. to the parish of Mid- 
somer Norton; of 3O/. for the hamlet of 
North Witcombe, in the parish of Chewton 
Mendip ; of 152. to the parish of Bedmin- 
ster; and of 15/1. for the new church at 
Cleve, in the parish of Yatton, The sum 
of four hundred and eighty-six pounds two 
shillings and two-pence, being one-fourth of 
the general donations and subscriptions 
already received, was directed to be re- 
mitted to the treasurer of the society esta- 
blished in London for promoting the em- 
ployment of additional curates in populous 
places, for the use of that society, — Bath 
Journal 

‘The new parish church at Stoke St. Mi- 
chael, otherwise Stoke-lane, was conse. 
crated by the Lord Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, on the 18th December last. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. R. 
Lyon, D.D., Head Master of Sherborne 
School, Dorsetshire. The collection at 
the church doors amounted to 681. Os. }d. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 


On Saturday, 12th Jan., the new parish 
church of Cheadle was consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop of Hereford. It is a very 
splendid edifice in the Gothic style, con- 
taining nave, side-aisles,chancel, and tower, 
at the west end, and will seat 1500 per- 
sons. It is built by subscription, —Staf- 
JSordshire Gasette. 

A new church at Fenton, in the popu- 
lous parish of Stoke-upon-Trent, was 
consecrated for the Bishop of Lichfield, 
whose ill-health still continues, by the 
Lord Bishop of Hereford,on Friday, 11th 
of Jan. The Lord Viscount Sandon, 
and the Rev. Ralph Bourne Baker, A. M.. 
are the trustees. The church has been 
built and endowed by the legacy of the 
late Ralph Bourne, Esq., of Hilderstone 
Hall, who a few years ago founded a 


church at Hilderstone, in the parish of 


Sone, Lbid. 
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SUSSEX, 

Major-General Sir Henry Wheatley bas 
transmitted to the Rev. 11. M, Wagner, 
vicar of this parish, the sum of 501, being 
Iler Majesty's donation to the fund for 
building the church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, situate on Carlton-hill, Brighton, 
— Brighton Gasette. 

Hastixcs,—A new episcopal chapel has 
been built and consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Chichester, at Hastings, on 
December 11th, by the name of St. 
Clement's Chapel. It is situated in the 
midst of the most destitute population of 
that neighbourhood, and out of five hun- 
dred and forty-two sittings, bas three 
hundred and sixty-two of them free, Since 
its opening, the poor of the neighbour. 
hood, who have hitherto been almost pre- 
cluded by distance from attending their 
parish church, have joyfully availed them- 
selves of the privilege, and crowded with- 
in its walls. Amongst a list of liberal 
subscribers and benefactors, there is first, 
Mrs. Milward, who has contributed 1000/, 
towarda the endowment, 1001, to the build- 
ing, the ground on which it stands, and 
the — used in its erection; and the 
Rev. J. G. Foyster, rector of the parish, 
300/. by himself and friends, and the com- 
munion plate, The patronage is vested in 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese for ever, 
—Sussex Express. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


The Birmingham Ten Churches Fund 
Committee met early in January, when 
reports were received from several of the 
districts in course of canvass, and the total 
amount subscribed up to that time was 
stated to exceed 18,000/, At the same 
meeting, we understand the offer of a site 
for a church, with a donation of 200/,, was 
made by Mr. R. Benton, of Necheli’s 
Park.— Birmingham Journal. 

Kishop Ryder'’s Church, at Dirmingham, 
was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
Rochester, on Tuesday se’nnight, and on 
Sunday, Dec. 20th, was opened for divine 
service. The sermon in the morning was 
preached by Archdeacon Hodson, the one 
in the evening by the appointed minister, 
the Rev. M, A. Collisson, B. A.— Ibid, 

A meeting, which was attended by some 
of the most influential of the gentry in 
North Warwickshire, has been held at St, 
Mary’s Hall, Coventry, the Earl of Ayles- 
ford in the chair, when resolutions for the 
formation of an Archidiaconal Chureh- 
Building Society were proposed and se. 
conded by the Venerable Archdeacon 
Spooner ; ‘Lord Lifford; W. 5S. Dugdale, 
Kaq.; Rev. Egerton Bagot; G. Whiel- 
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don, Esq.; Rev. G. L. Cooke; C. N. 
Newdigate, Esq.; G. Chetwynd, Esq. ; 
CG. ma Adderley, Esq. ; Rev. T. Coker 
Adams; Rev. Archer Clive; Rev. J.T. 
Parker; Rev. H. Bellairs; Rev. H. 
Biddulph; Hon. and Rev, W. Somer- 
ville; and Rev. C, Pilkington. The reso- 
lutions were carried unanimously, and the 
extended list of subscriptions announced 
on the occasion, shews that the object was 
taken up with an alacrity worthy of imita- 
tion by all others, 

The Countess of Bridgewater has pre- 
sented the munificent sum of 10001, to the 
Lichfield and Coventry Diocesan Associa- 
tion, for the purpose of building and en- 
dowing churches wherever they may be 
wanted in the diocese. 

WILTSHIRE, 

The first meeting of the Salisbury Dio- 
cesan Board of Education was held at the 
Palace, Salisbury, on Tuesday last, and was 
attended hy ahove fifty members of the 
board, including the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
the Dean of Salisbury, the Mavor of 
Salisbury, H. C. Sturt, Esq., M.P., A, 
Hussey, Esq., John Floyer, Esq., R. 
Brouncker, Esq., H.G. G, Ludlow, Esq., 
J. C. Fyler, Esq, H. Seymer, Esq., 
Geo. Evre, Esq., John Ravenhill, Esq,, 
the Revds. Chancellor Marsh, Arch. 
deacons Macdonald, Lear, and Buckle ; 
Canons Bauverie, Bowles, Clark, and 
Fisher; Rev. Drs Lyon and Hodges; 

Rev, Messrs. Fox, Carter, Parr, Parsons, 
1. FE. Phil ips, (late of Brombam), Smith, 
Ac., from Dorsetshire; and Rev. Messrs 

Dalby, Dyson, Knight, Mayow, Parr, 
Phipps, Pugh, Smart, Ward (of Bedwin), 
Ac. Ac. from Wilts. The Lord Bishop 
took the chair, Mr. Hony was unani- 
mously appointed secretary. Dr Greenup 
was elected treasurer, and Messrs. T. QO. 
Stevens and Squarev, auditors, The 
Lord Bishop then ealled attention to the 
resolutions the firat he should propose 
to consider was the eleventh, which ¢di- 
rected the formation of sub-committees ; 
and as one of the most immediate subjects 
demanding the attention of the board was 
the founding a training or normal school 
at Salisbury, for the instruction of masters 
and mistresses, he proposed that a sub- 
committee be formed to take this subject 


into consideration, and that it consist of 


the following persons ;— Earl Grosvenor, 
Archdeacon Macdonald, Canon Clarke, 
John Flover, Esq . Dr. Lyon (of Sher- 
borne), Rey. E. I. Phipps, Revds. R. 
Moore, J. Knight, N. Smart, [. O. Parr, 
and R. Grant. The resolution, pledging 
the board to prov ide for the estab ishment 


ical ’ 
of middle schools 





was next cons di ré d. 
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The Lord Bisbop shortly stated the object 
to which the sub-committee for middle 
schools would have to devote their atten- 
tion. 

Dr. Lyon, head master of Sherborne 
School, said, that being himself a school. 
master, he might speak on the subject 
with some experience. He would not, 
indeed, say that schoolmasters were a 
genus, far less a genus irritabile, but still 
they were a distinct class; and it would 
be very desirable to consult their feelings 
and interests. He greatly approved the 
intentions of the board; but hoped that 
the most careful consideration would be 
paid to the wishes and feelings of the 
masters of schools already existing, both 
in obtaining information and in carrying 
out the designs of the board afterwards, 
If so conducted, he was of opinion that 
they would most cordially unite with and 
support its views; and that it would 
hereafter be considered as a valuable 
recommendation to a school that it was 
known to be in union with the board, 

The committee was then appointed, 
consisting of the Hon. and Rev. Canon 
Bouverie, A. Hussey, Msq., Dr. Greenup, 
T. H. Phipps, jun., Esq , John Raven- 
hill, Esq , Rev. Dr. Hodges, Rev. Messrs. 
F. Dyzeon, Pugh, Radcliffe, Moore, Smith, 
Deane, Fox, Popham, and Walker. 

The bishop next adverted to the subject 
of providing for the annual examination of 
the schools. ‘This was attended with 
great difficulty and expense; but was 
most essential, Some short time since, 
the lords of the treasury were desirous of 
having an inspection of the schools which 
had partaken of the treasury grants; but 
not being prepared to advance more than 
500L. for the inspection of upwards of 
400 schools, be bad advised that it should 
be effected by means of the clergy resident 
in the neighbourhood of the schools, and 
this measure was being carried into effect. 

Dr. Lyon anticipated great advantage 
from the system of annual examination. 
At present every good school courted ex- 
amination, and they were in the habit of 
obtaining examiners from Oxford, to 
supply the very defect which this system 
would remedy 

It was ultimately thought advisable to 
procure information on the best means of 
effecting an annual examination of the 
schools in union with the board, and to 
consider the subject further at the next 
meeting. 

It was next resolved, that the rural 
deans be requested by lefters to eall 
meetings in their several deaneries for 
the establishment of lox al boards 
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On the question that all church scheols 
within the diocese be invited to unite with 
the board, several members requested to 
know what were the terms of the union? 
what books were to be used’ The bishop 
stated that a committee of the National 
Society were to meet that day, purposely 
to discuss and determine these points 
Had the board met a few days later, be 
should have received the determination of 
the National Society, and have been 
enabled to lay it before them. The terms 
of union would, however, be expressed in 
the letter containing the invitation, 

On the subject of giving publicity to 
the society, and obtaining subscriptions, 
Mr. Eyre (of Warrens), advised that 
letters be sent to the magistrates and 
clergy, informing them of its operations, 
and requesting their aid, which was 
directed to he done. The secretary was 
requested likewise to cause the society to 
be advertised, with a list of subscriptions 
and donations. 

The Rev. Newton Smart suggested that 
the sub-committees be instructed to direct 
their attention to obtaining any improve- 
ments in education which bad been, or 
might be, successfully adopted, 

The Rev. E. Phipps thought that it 
would be very desirable, if possible, to 
ascertain the present condition of the 
national schools. The board would then 
know what really and pressingly required 
to be done, and might the more easily 
devise measures for the purpose. He 
would suggest that the national schools 
in the diocese should be first visited and 
reported on to the board. 

Ihe Earl of Shaftesbury said such a 
measure would be impracticable. We 
had no right to visit the schools until they 
were in union with us. 

Mr. Smart’s suggestion was then 
adopted. 

A standing committee of members re- 
sident in or near Salisbury was next 
appointed, consisting of the Hon, 5. 
Herbert. W. B. Brodie, Esq., the Rural 
Deans, Rev. G. Radcliffe, Rev. G. Pugh, 
W. Wyndham, Esq., A. Hussey, Esq., 
G. Matcham, Esq., Dr. Radcliffe, Rev. 
F. Parr, &c. &c., to meet from time to 
time at St. Thomas’s School-room, Salis- 
bury. Their first meeting will take place 
on Tuesday, Feb, 12, at twelve o'clock, 

The sub-committees afterwards met and 
arranged their plans for collecting and 
digesting the requisite information, that 
they might, at the earliest period, be 
enabled to present the result to the stand- 
ing committee, who will then call together 
the general board, in order to consider the 





arrangements, and determine what further 
steps shall be taken. 

It was understood that the duties of the 
sub-committees extended only to the ob. 
taining information, and the preparation 
of plans, which they will report to the 
general board, in which alone is vested 
authority to carry any measures into 
effect. 

Several fresh subscriptions and dona. 
tions were announced; and from the 
general interest taken in the all-important 
subject of sound religious education, we 
have no doubt that this valuable institution 
will go on and prosper.—Salishury Herald, 
19th January. 

The quarterly meeting of the Salisbury 
Diocesan Church Building Association 
was held at the Depository in St. Thomas's 
Churchyard ; the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese in the chair. The attendance was 
very full; and amongst those present 
were, Archdeacon Lear, Archdeacon Mac- 
donald, Canon Clarke, Canon Bowles, 
Rev. W. Dansey, Rev. W.E. ony, Am- 
brose Hussey, Esq., Edward Hinxman, 
Esq., J. H. Jacob, Esq., Rev. J. Watts, 
Rev. R. Moore, Rev. F. W. Fowle, Rev. 
DD. 1. Eyre, and the Rev. G. P. Lowther, 
Secretary, Grants were made—To the 
churchwardens of Wyntord Eagle, (popu- 
lation of the parish, 134,) towards rebuild. 
ing the church on a better site, 50/. To 
the parish of Broadwinsor, (of which the 
brother of our respected diocesan is the 
lately appointed vicar,) towards building 
a chapel of ease three miles distant from 
the parish church, The population of the 
parish exceeds 1500 persons, and the 
cburch will contain less than 500 of that 
number. The vicar bas undertaken for 
himself and successors the ministrations in 
the proposed chapel. Grant, 150/, — No- 
tices of future application for aid were 
received from two more parishes in the 
archdeaconry of Dorset; and also from 
the Rev. J. Guthrie, at the same time 
announcing the state of the subscription 
towards building a district church at Derry 
Hill, in the parish of Calne. Various 
grants were ordered to be paid by the 
treasurer. The secretary informed. the 
committee that he bad received informa. 
tion from the Rev. T. Tyrwhitt, that a 
decanal committee was formed in thé 
rural deanery of Whitchurch; and from 
the Rev. F. W. Fowle, that a committee, 
of which F. 8S. Long, Esq., was appointed 
secretary, had been formed in the northern 
portion ‘of the deanery of Amesbury. A 
resolution, expressing the necessity of 
making known to all persons who bad not 
vet contributed to the funds of the asso- 
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ciation the rapidly increasing demands, re- 
ceived for ite aid, was entered into, and 
the secretary was instructed to forward 
a copy of the same, with the last year's 
report, to the nobility, gentry, and clergy 
of the diocese, —Jbid. 

The new church on Sambourne Hill, in 
the parish of Warminster, (commonly 
known by the name of Christ Church,) 
bas had an ecclesiastical district assigned 
to it, pursuant to the statute,— bid. 

National and Sunday school-rooms, ca- 

able of containing 300 children, have 
oo recently erected in the town of Hey- 
tesbury, by voluntary contributions, aided 
by a government grant; and upwards of 
200 children of the poor are already re- 
ceiving instruction according to the prip- 
ciples of the established church.—Jbid. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 

A poll for the church-rate, at Dudley, 
has been taken. The rate was carried by 
a majority of 447 ; the numbers being— 
for the rate, 922; against it, 475. The 
last contest occurred about three vears 
since, The rate was then carried by a 
large majority, which, however, is now 
increased nearly six-fold—a strong proof 
of the rapid growth of sound conservative 
feeling in this borough. — Worcester Journ. 

A liberal subscription bas been entered 
into for the purpose of erecting a church 
at Holloway-end, in the parish of Old. 
swinford, at the head of which stands the 
Richt Hon. the Earl of Stamford and 
Warrington, as a donor of 3001, and two 
weres of land for the site; in addition to 
which, his lordship bas signified his inten- 
tion of endowing thechurch with 1001. per 
annum, The want of a church in this po- 
pulous neighbourhood bas been long felt, 
and we wish the promoters of the design 
every SUCCESS, 

YORKSHIRE. 

On Wednesday, the 12th of December, 
n meeting was called by the vicar and 
clergy of Halifax, for the purpose of form- 
ing an association in connexion with the 

Ripon Society for the Increase of Church 
Accommodation, which was numerously 

attended, Archdeacon Musgrave, having 
been called to the chair, opened the busi- 
ness of the meeting, The ven. archdeacon 
then traced the formation of the society, 
and urged the necessity of exertion by re- 

ferring to the parish of Halifax, where only 
20,000, out of a population of 120,000, 

could be accommodated. This was not 
the position suited to the national church ; 
this was not the position suited to com- 
mand, as be bad no doubt the church al. 
wavs would, wherever her capabilities of 


service were adequate, the enlightened, 
grateful, and affectionate confidence of the 
holiest in the land. — Many admirable 
speeches were then made by clergymen 
and laymen of the district, and a very 
liberal subscription afterwards entered 
into.— Leeds Intelligencer. 

The Lady Wm. Gordon, being anxious 
that the inhabitants of Sheriff-Hutton and 
West Lilling should have a comfortable 
place of worship, has taken away the whole 
of the old sittings in the church, and 
erected bandsome and substantial pews of 
the best materials and workmanship.—J0. 

It affords us much pleasure to record, 
that the Lady William Gordon has pre- 
sented the magnificent sum of S00J. to the 
Ripon Diocesan Church Building Society, 
besides a further sum of 100/. to St. 
George’s Church, in Leeds, and another 
1001. in aid of the erection of a national 
and Sunday school, in the ecclesiastical 
district of St. George’s. — Ibid. 

On the 17th of December, a very nume- 
rous meeting was held in the Court-house, 
Barnsley, Lord Whaerncliffe in the chair, 
for the purpose of furthering the extension 
of church accommodation in the diocese of 
Ripon. On the subscription list being 
shewn to his lordship, he put down a do- 
nation of 1001, with an annual subscrip- 
tion of five guineas. Other subscriptions 
rapidly followed, tillthe sum raised at the 
meeting was upwards of 700/.—Jbid. 

Thomas Pemberton, Fsq., M.P, has 
sent 300/ to the Lord Bishop of Ripon, 
for the Diocesan Church Building Society, 
and Earl Fitzwilliam, 1001, for the same 
laudable purpose. 

Lady Selina Milton has presented to 
Wentworth church a very splendid edition 
of the holy scriptures, with marginal re- 
ferences, in two vols. and a book of 
common praver, In one vol, ‘They are 
very handsomely bound in rich crimson 
velvet; the edges of the leaves are richly 
gilt; the edges of the backs are bound 
with solid silver gilt; and each bas a 
solid silver gilt clasp. There is Mso a 
plate of the same metal on the back of each 
volume, with the following inscription 
engraved upon them, viz: 

An offering 
To the Memory of 
William Charles Viscount Milton, 
Presented by 
Selina Charlotte, Viscountess Milton, 
1858, 

There is also written in each, in her 
ladyship’s own hand writing: —“ Pre- 
sented to Wentworth church, by Selina 
C. Milton.” The three volumes were 
presented in a neat mahogany case, and 
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lined with crimson silk velvet; they 
altogether cost sixty guineas, The 
parishioners have had a public meeting, 
and returned ber ladyship a vote of 
thanks, accompanied by a very appro- 
priate address, which was numerously 
signed, through the medium of the Rev. 
J. S. Upton, for her very liberal gift. 
Her ladyship has, through the same 
medium, returned her thanks to the 
parishioners for the kind manner in which 
her offering was received.—Jbid, 

An active subscription is going on at 
Hull for the erection of a new church in 
the Groves. 

On Tuesday, the 18th December at a 
meeting of a few friends of the Established 
Church at the King's Head Inn, Darling- 
ton, a silver snuff-box, richly embossed, 
and bearing the following inscription— 
‘* Presented by the friends of the estab- 
lished churel to Richard Wilson, jun., 
Esq., of Darlington, as a tribute of respect 
for bis indefatigable and gratuitous sup- 
port, during the church-rate contests of 
1837 and 1838,” was presented to Mr. 
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Wilson, solicitor, by Mr. T. B. Abbott, 
accompanied by an appropriate address, — 
York Gazette. 

Scarnonoven.—During the autumn a 
meeting was called by the active vicar of 
this parish, for the purpose of forming a 
district committee of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
The call was well responded to, and a 
highly respectable number of the clergy 
and laity attended. The large sum of 40!. 
was collected at the doors, and the number 
of annual subscribers in the district already 
amounts to 87. The fact of 1001. having 
been remitted to the parent society this 
autumn, clearly proves that it is only re. 
quisite for the clergy to be active, in order 
to ensure the welfare of this bona fide 
Church of England missionary society ! 


IRELAND. 


The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
voted 1,200/. to erect a church at Askeaton, 
and 6001, to erecta church on the demesne 
of Lord Muskerry, Springfield, couoty 
Limerick, both on the present sites, 
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Francis’s Little English Flora, 12mo. 6s. 6d. cl. 

Bentham’s Works, edited by Dr. Bowring, royal 
svo. Part Vil. 9s. el. 

A Voice from the Alps, edited by the Rev. E. 
Bickersteth. 12mo. 3s, 6d. clo h. 

Memoir and Correspondence of the late Robert 
Catcheart, Esq. i2mo. 43s. 6d. cloth. 

The Art of Deer Stalking, by W. Scrope, royal 
8vo, illustrated, 2/. 28. cloth. 

Hedgeock'’s Astronomy. 8vo. 8s. bds, 

Philips’s (Rev. R.) Life and Times of John Bun. 
yan. 8vo. 12s. cl. 

The Betrayal, a Sacred Poem. By Rev. 8. Bel- 
lamy. Crown 8vo. 6s, cl. 

Schism, as opposed to the Unity of the Church. 
Post 8vo. 108. 6d. cloth, 

The Book of Fables. Square. 1s. 6d. cloth, 

Life of Thomas Reynolds. By bis Son, 2 vols, 
8voO. 30s. cl. 

Thistiethwaite’s Sermons for Charity Schvols. 
12mo. 10s. cl. 

Parochial Mini-trations. By the Hon. and Rev. 
S. Best. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Bickersteth’s (Rev, E.) Occasional Works. Feap. 

y, a > 

Rouse’s Remarks on Copyhold Enfranchisement. 
SvoO. 3s. 

Genius and Wisdom of Sir Walter Scott. 18mo, 
3s. 6d. el, 

Recollections of Ireland. 18mo. 3s. cl. 

Stephens’s Travels in Greece, Russia, &c. Feap. 
7s. 6d. el. 

The Union and Parish Officers’ Year Book, 1839. 
3s. 6d. cl. 

The Antedilavians. A Poem. By James M‘Henry. 
Feap. 83. cl. 

Hoffman’s Wild Scencs in the Forest and Prairie. 

2vols. Post 8vo. I6s. bds. 








Bubbles of Canada. By the Author of the 
**Clockmaker.”’ 8vo, Is. bda, 

Bartiett’s Memoirs of Bishop Butler, 8vo, 128, 
cloth. 

Parkinson's Manual of Prayer for Young Per- 
sons. I8mo, Is. 6d. cl. 

Howitt’s Country Boy's Book, Feap, 88, el, 
Lord Brougham’s Illastrations of Paley's Natural 
Theology, 2 vols. post Svo. 188. cloth. 
Douglas on the Philosophy of the Mind, 8vo. 

Qs. cloth. 

Reports of the Meeting of the Christian Koow 
ledge Society. By G. R. Clarke, 8vo. 65, 
cloth. 

Murchison'’s Silurian System. 2 vols. 4lo. 
8/. 8s. sewed 

M‘Laren’s Geology of Fife and the Lothians. 
lgmo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Perceval’s Sermous at the Chapel Royal. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Turner’s Memoirs of Miss 8. Broster. Crown 
8VO. 3x. cloth. 

Maund’s Botanic Garden. Vol. VII. Large 
paper, 37s.; small, 25s. boards. 

Cousin’s Philosuphical Essays. 12mo. Is, swd. 

Jouffroy’s Philosophical Essays. i2mo. 28, 
sewed, 

The Deluge, a Drama. By J. E. Reade, 8vo. 
88. 6d. cloth. 

Claxton'’s Hints to Mechanics on Self Education, 
feap. 48. cloth. 

Sir John Barrow’s Life of Lord Anson. yo. 
l4s. cloth, 

Robertson's Francla’s Reign of Terror, Post 
8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth, 

A Portrait of Geology. amo. 78. cloth, — 

Hutchinson's Plain Discourses. 8¥0, . Ws. Od, 


boards, 
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Statistica of the Colonics of the British Empire. 


By M. Martin. Royal tvo. 2. us. cloth. 
Butler's Hand.Book for Australian Emigrants. 
14@mo. 28. 6d. cloth. 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. fep. 6s. 


cloth. 
The English School of Painting and Sculpture 


4 vols. 3/. 128. cloth. 
W hitefielad’s Questions on the Gospels. 12muv. 


is, sewer 
Mackintosh’s Key to Geology. 8vo. 6d. 
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The Economy of Vegetation. Igma. 64, cloth. 


Matthew's Emigration Fields, Post $vo, 3s. 6d. 


cloth. 
Forbes’s History of Upper and Lower California. 
avo. lds. cloth, 

Story's Commentaries on the Law of Bailments. 
Edited by J. Charnock. 8Svo. lds boards. 
The Little Book of Knowledge. Square. 3s. 6d. 

half-bound. 
Wallace's Universal Calculator’s Pocket Guide. 


32m. 18. 6d. cloth. 


ENGLISH FUNDS, 


FROM pecemMaR 24, 1838, Tro sanvary 24, 1839. 


iperet. Con —& Red Sper cent Red. 3 per cent | New Sy percent Long Anns 
Highest..... 92% O38 100; 1004 15 
Lowest... 924 g2! 1004 99) 43 
\nns.Jan AJuly. | Rank Steck India Steck, Fachequer Bills. India Bonds, 
Highest..... 14? | 2034 2574 | 70 pm. 66 pm. 
7 = i . . 
Lowest..... 14) 2024 205 64 pm. 62 pm. 
| } 
PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
if the Ofice of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
Price Div, Price Div 
Grand Junction Canal Co. .... 202 | 10 London & Birmingham Rauil-) 173 
Elleamere and Chester do...... Sl |; 4 way Co, ... 100/, 900. paid § , 
Kennet and Avon do............ 28.10; 1.7 |Do.and Southampton 50/. paid 43 
Leeds and Liverpool a 740 30 Great Western 100/, 65/. paid 76 
Loughborough do. .............. 220 160 (Grand Junction do............... 206 10 
SS SET ere nt) 10 Liverpool and Manchester do... 203 10 
Trent and Mersey do............ 590 | 32.10 London Dock do.................. 65 2.15 
Warwick and Birmingham do. 275 1G (St. Katherine’s Dock do. ...... 110 5 
Warwick and Northampton do. 201 1> =| West India do.......... vaidioatiiaie 112 Hy) 
Wilts and Berks do. ............ pr 1.5 ‘Globe Insurance ............. es i 6 
SMUG EDs — cc ceicitanctiicdvcdess 40 1.7.6 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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To Correspondents im General —The great number of letters which the Editor 
ladly insert, compels him again to remind the writers that, not 
only for bis sake, but for their own, and that of each other, it is most desirable that 
hould study brevity. If they consider, too, what a labour it is to read nearly 


receives, and would g 


they si 


the whole Magazine in manuscript, they will perhaps take some little pains to make 
their own parts legible; or if this be too much to ask generally, will they be at this 


trouble in writing the names of persons and places. 
well to refer to that which every month stands at the foot of the title-page, and to 


add that all communications should be sent free of expense. 


Letters have been received from ‘“ A Presbyter of 1838,""* H. T. T.” (two), 
oH. B..” “Ss. P. C. K.,? “ Miles.” * G. K.”* John,” Mr. Johnson, “ Monitor,” 
FF.” “M. E. ¥. N.” *8,"? “A Country 
“J. H. B..’? Mr. Faber (on the 26th), 


a. “mem, * 


“Yanpernc,” 
Clergyman, . 


, 


*C. P. 
“Ef.” *§. J...” 


** Hibernicus,” “ A. K.,” most of which the Editor hopes soon to use, 


‘*Commorans in rure"’ is thanked for his letter, especially for that part in which 


he intimates an intention to pursue the subject, 





In this notice, too, it may be 
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